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OCTOBER 15, 1956 


Unrrep STaTes SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON LnTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

The Committee met at 9:15 a. m. in the Crystal Ball Room, 
Winthrop Hotel, Senator James Murray (chairman of the com- 
mittee ) presiding. 

Present: Senators Murray, Montana; Jackson, Washington; Mag- 
nuson, Washington ; and Dworshak, Idaho. 

Also present: Representative Thor Tollefson of Washington. 

Also present: Wm. H. Coburn, committee counsel. 

Senator Murray. The meeting will come to order, please. The 
purpose of this hearing is to take testimony and receive evidence for 
the record on the subject of development plans of the National Park 
Service for Mount Rainier and Olympic National Parks under 
the so-called Mission 66 program. That program is a comprehensive 
10-year plan to construct and improve accommodations and facilities 
within our national-park system. 

Jurisdiction over legislation authorizing and implementing the 
mission 66 program is vested in the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. The policy decisions and other acts of the officials 
of the Department of the Interior and the National Park Service in 
administering the Mission 66 program, therefore, constitute proper 
subjects for study and review by the committee through these public 
hearings. 

In March of 1956, I received a letter from Senator Jackson and 
Senator Magnuson in which I was advised that the Mission 66 plans 
for the improvement of Mount Rainier and Olympic National Parks 
did not contain any provision for the construction of overnight ac- 
commodations for visitors within the park boundaries. Both Wash- 
ington Senators questioned the wisdom of the decision in failing to 
include plans for such accommodations, and they requested the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands of this committee to hold a hearing to 
consider the attitude of the National Park Service on its overall 
development program for Mount Rainier and Olympic National 
Parks, with particular reference to overnight accommodations in the 
main recreational areas of the parks. Accordingly, on April 135, 
1956, the Subeommittee on Public Lands held a hear: ing and received 
testimony from Senator Jackson, appearing on behalf of himself or 
his colleague, Senator Magnuson, and from the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, Conrad L. Wirth. As a result of the announce- 
ment of that hearing, the committee received a number of communica- 
tions from interested parties and conservation groups requesting an 
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opportunity to testify on the subject matter. Unfortunately, some 
of these groups and individuals were unable to attend the Washing- 
ton, D. C., hearing, and, therefore, at the request of Senators Jackson 
and Magnuson, I agreed to have the subcommittee hold this hearing 
here in Tacoma, Wash., for the purpose of affording these witnesses 
an opportunity to give the subcommittee their suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 

Inasmuch as the subject matter of the hearing is of primary impor- 
tance to all the residents of the State of Washington, I will ask Senator 
Jackson to take the Chair and preside over this hearing. 

Senator Jackson, will you take the Chair and conduct this hearing? 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
make a preliminary statement prior to the calling of the first witness. 

Zarly this year the National Park Service announced a new 10-year 
comprehensive program for developing the Nation’s parks. The pro- 
gram was dubbed “Mission 66.” 

On March 15, 1956, the Secretary of Interior McKay and National 
Park Service Director Conrad L. Wirth, who is here today, issued a 
press release spelling out the Mission 66 program as it relates to Mount 
Rainier National Park. 

The stated purpose of Mission 66 is to provide more facilities for 
visitors to the park. But the entire emphasis in the March 15 press 
release was on day use and camping facilities. There appeared to be 
no adequate provisions for accommodating overnight visitors to park 
other than campers. 

A veritable storm of protest arose—from newspapers, chambers of 
commerce, labor unions, railroads, banks, the Automobile Club of 
Washington, and individual citizens, all of whom are represented here 
today. 

Asa result, the Senate Interior Committee Subcommittee on Public 
Lands held a hearing April 13, 1956, in Washington, D. C., which was 
attended by Senator Warren G. Magnuson, Mr. Wirth and members 
of his staff, together with at least one observer from conservation 
groups. I participated as a member of the committee. The record 
will show the full list of participants and observers. 

During the April 13 hearing no satisfactory explanation was given 
concerning the planning for overnight facilities at Mount Rainier 
National Park. 

However, as a result of the April 13 hearing, Mr. Wirth agreed to 
make two studies and to be ready to present them at this hearing. 
One was to determine what inducements, tax or otherwise, might be 
offered private enterprise to provide adequate overnight accommoda- 
tions within the heart of the park. 

The other was to study all possible sites for such accommodations, 
as well as the minimum size and the likely cost, whether they be built 
by private or public funds. 

It is our expectation that Mr. Wirth will be able to give us the 
results of those studies today. We also expect to hear from con- 
servation and sports group representatives who have been invited here 
today, together with representatives of the many commercial, travel, 
tourist and labor groups, and other individuals who have requested to 
be heard. 

Our plan is to set aside the final hour of today’s hearing for con- 
sideration of overnight facilities at Olympic National Park. We ex- 
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pect a smaller number of interested parties from that area to appear, 
also. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that that part of mission 66 relating to 
Olympic National Park is not quite ready as yet. It may be that that 
matter should be postponed until a later date when we can hear from 
the Olympi people. We can’t vei ‘y well gel their te stlmony until we 
have the information on Mission 66 as it relates to Olympic National 
Park. I will talk to the witnesses during the lunch hour on that sub 
ject—the witnesses that are here from the Olympic Peninsula. 

Before we begin taking testimony, I should like to state that this 
committee has no preconceived ideas other than that the public should 
enjoy the fullest use and benefits of the park, consistent with good con- 
servation practices. 

Our purpose today is to reexamine Mission 66 as it relates to Mount 
Rainier National Park, and later Olympic National Park; to take 
testimony from all interested parties and to build a complete legisla- 
tive record on which the present Mission 66 plan may be either 
reaffirmed or modified. 

Realizing this is a national park belonging to all the people, we 
believe that the democratic process of Government requires that the 
people be heard, particularly those people here of the Northwest who 
are most directly concerned. 

The first witness today is Senator Magnuson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Senator Macnuson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a very short 
statement that 1 want to read into the record, but before I do so I 
do want to reiterate what my colleague and the chairman of the 
committee have said, that this is a matter which has been of interest to 
all of us from the Pacific Northwest. I am glad my colleague from 
Idaho is here, too. It has been the subject of many meetings, many 
discussions, and one hearing, and then, of course, culminating with 
this hearing. 

Senator JAcKson. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Macnuson. Certainly. 

Senator JACKSON. I want to take this opportunity of expressing my 
personal appreciation to Senator Henry Dworshak, of Idaho, who 
made it a special point to be here. He just returned from a trip to 
the Far East and I want to say that it was very decent of him to 
rearrange his schedule so that he could be here for the hearing today. 
We appreciate it very much and we welcome you to the land of a 
little bit of rain on the coast, but not so cold as Idaho. 

Senator MaGNnuson. Reiterating, I said this has been the subject 
of many conferences and many discussions. I preface my statement 
by saying that because I read in the press about a week or 10 days 
ago a statement of the now Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Seaton, in 
which he said in a very critical way, and it was reiterated by others, 
that the two Senators from the State of Washington had never con- 
tacted him—Seaton—on this matter. We have been discussing. this, 
we have had meetings, we have had formal and informal meetings. 
Some of them have been held in my office. Mr. Wirth will testify 
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that we had one that proceeded all afternoon. I think the rest of 
the delegation was there. I think Representative Thor Tollefson was 
there; it proceeded all afternoon. 

This has been a subject of a-lot of interest in the Congress of the 
United States; maybe Mr. Seaton wasn’t familiar with what has been 
going on because he just took office toward the end of the session. 

Now, I want to read my brief statement. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
here with the people who will testify, and I want to make my state- 
ment, as I said, brief. We are, after all, primarily concerned today 
with the views of our people. We also are concerned with hearing 
the result of the studies Mr. Wirth promised to make today. Mr. 
Wirth said he would proceed with those studies at one of the meetings 
we held. 

However, as a member of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
which has responsibility for financing our parks development, I have 
a grave concern that our tax dollars are spent wisely. It is not wise 
spending if we pour $10 million into Mount Rainier National Park 
and still leave a vast part of the public without facilities to fully 
enjoy the park. 

Much has been made of National Park Service statistics showing 
that 92 percent of the visitors to Mount Rainer do not stay in the park 
overnight and that 66 percent of those who do stay are campers. An- 
other way of stating it is that only 3 percent of the park’s visitors 
stay overnight in hotel or cabin facilities. 

As Senator Jackson and I pointed out in our joint statement to the 
Senate Interior Committee April 13, all this proves is that there aren’t 
aus many hardy outdoors-type visitors to the park as one might think. 
No one knows how many of the 92 percent nonovernight v isitors might 
stay inside the park if there were any place for them to sleep other 
than on the bare ground. I would venture to guess that a considerable 
number would stay overnight if the facilities were there. 

Furthermore, Mount Rainier National Park is one of the truly great 
tourist attractions in America. All forms of transportation, tourist 
agencies, our own restaurant and hotel and motel operators, in short, 
an important segment of our economy, has a vital stake in this matter. 

It would appear to me that a much larger proportion of our peo- 
ple—both visitors to the park and those persons who benefit economi- 
cally from the park as a tourist attraction—can be served by the 
aronibioe of adequate overnight facilities. 

I want Mount Rainier National Park to be enjoyed by the greatest 
possible number of people. 

I do not see any conflict of interest between the conservationist 
point of view and the expressed desire of so many of our citizens for 
overnight facilities in the heart of the park. 

If the public service and economic justification, which I believe 
exists for such facilities, is adequately proved here today, I will be 
happy to support whatever appropriations are necessary to get the 
job done. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Magnuson. Senator Mur- 
ray? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Dworshak ? 
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Senator Dworsnak. No. 

Senator Magnuson. I might add, too, for the committee, that this 
matter was the subject of considerable discussion in the Senate Appro 
priations Committee when the appropriations for national parks was 
before the committee in the latter part of June. Any statement to the 
contrary is a misstatement. 

Senator Jackson. Well, the record speaks for itself. There isn’t 
any doubt, of course, about the work that has already been done this 
vear. We have a printed copy of the testimony that was taken before 
the committee at which you appeared as a witness, and the record is 
there. 

Representative Tollefson, we'll be very pleased to have your test) 
mony. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Representative Totterson. Mr. Chairman and members of the com 
mittee, I wish at the outset to commend the committee for coming to 
Tacoma to hold hearings for the purpose of securing views concerning 
the use of Rainier National Park. This park is one of the outstanding 
scenic and tourist attractions of the Pacific Northwest, and the pe ople 
of our area ate mighty proud of it. They are greatly alarmed at the 
rumors concerning the possible elimination of overnight facilities in 
the park, where they have existed for some 40 years. 

It is my understanding, through correspondence with the National 
Park Service early this year, that overnight facilities would, in fact, 
be eliminated from the park in due course of time. Nothing has oc 
curred since then to indicate that the Service has reached a different 
view. As a matter of fact, all the information I have been able to 
obtain points rather clearly to the desire of the Director, Mr. Wirth, 
to eliminate such facilities. 

It is my personal view, Mr. Chairman, that such a move would be 
in violation of the understanding had by Congress when it approved 
my bill, and companion rm introduced, authorizing the acquisition 
of the privately owned facilities in the park by the National Park 
Service. I am positive that Congress would not have approved my 
bill except upon the understanding that the Service was going to 
build new facilities. The whole purpose of the legislation was to 
make it possible for the Service to do so. It had taken the position 
that it could not enter into competition with privately owned facili- 
ties. The record of the hearings on my bill made this quite clear. 

The Service has tried hard to encourage private capital to construct 
new facilities, but without success. Hence, it was decided that the 
Service would build them, and therefore it was necessary for my bill 
to be approved to clear the way. 

The decision of the Service to construct facilities was in accord- 
ance with a new set of policies which it had then just adopted. These 
were announced on Oc tober 13,1950. They resulted from sev eral years 
of study by a concessions advisory group of the National Park Service. 
This group, as finally constituted, included Mr. Clem Collins, repre- 
senting the accounting profession; Mr. Elmer Jenkins, of the AAA, 
representing the tr avel industry; Mr. George D. Smith, representing 
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the hotel industry ; Mr. Charles P. Taft, representing the general pub- 
lic; and Mr. Charles G. Woodbury, representing the conservation 
interests. 

This group had recommended that— 
where public accommodations are necessary for the enjoyment of an area, and 
the basic facilities with which to provide such accommodations and services 
cannot be provided by private capital, it shall be the policy of the Interior De- 
partment to provide such basic facilities, where funds therefor are available; 
and make these facilities available under contract for operation by responsible 
parties. 

That recommendation was adopted by the Department and an- 
nounced in writing by Mr. Dale E. Doty, Acting Secretary of Interior, 
on October 13, 1950. I had personally read that recommendation to 
the Public Lands Committee of the House of Representatives in sup- 
port of my bill. So that they were aware of not only the recommenda- 
tions but eventually of the policy adopted by the Department itself. 

I think the policy is a sound one, as apparently did the Congress of 
the United States. Yet now, Mr. Wirth, the Director of the National 
Park Service, takes a different view. He was connected with the 
Service at the time when the policy was adopted, but in a different 
position than that which he presently holds. He must have known of 
the policy but chooses to depart from it. He undoubtedly reflects 
the views of some groups and individuals, but certainly does not 
reflect the thinking of a majority of the people in the Pacific North- 
west. 

The act of August 25, 1916, creating the National Park Service, 
prescribes both preservation and use of the parks, monuments, and 
reservations administered by that Service. Adopting another recom- 
mendation of the advisory group, the Department of Interior in its 
1950 policy declaration said : 

To harmonize these two objectives to the greatest extent possible, it shall be 
the policy of the Department to permit the development of accommodations 
within the areas administered by the National Park Service only to the extent 


that such accommodations are necessary and appropriate for the public use 
and enjoyment of the areas, consistent with their preservation and conservation. 


It is true that the policy declaration also stated that— 


where adequate accommodations exist or can be developed by private enterprise 
outside of such areas, accommodations shall not be provided within the areas. 

It is probably upon this last sentence that Mr. Wirth seeks to justify 
his position which is contrary to the understanding of Congress and 
to the preceding portion of the policy. 

Private enterprise does not now own adequate facilities outside the 
area here involved, nor, in my opinion, will it risk its capital on such 
a doubtful venture. The main park entrance is 20 miles from Paradise 
Valley and its surrounding scenic attractions. It is at a much lower 
level from which no view whatsoever can be had of those attractions. 
Who would wish to stay overnight there? Consequently, who would 
build accommodations there ? 

Of course, new facilities would cost money. How else would they 
be built? The Federal Government has already spent millions of 
dollars of taxpayers’ money for roads and other facilities in all of 
our national parks, Every year the Congress appropriates additional 
funds for our national parks, and Mr. Wirth requests such appro- 
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priations every year, The objective is to obtain the maximum use and 
benefit of the parks by the people. “But,” says Mr. Wirth, “only about 
3 percent of the visitors at Mount Rainier National Park use over- 
night facilities.” That percentage figure is misleading. In the first 
place, if 800,000 people visit the park in 1 year, 24,000 of them stay 
overnight. It is my view that more would stay if there were modern, 
up-to-date facilities available. As it is, many are turned away be- 
cause they cannot be accommodated. But even so, 24,000 tourists a 
year are entitled to consideration. 

~ Secondly, the 3-percent figure is misleading because it refers only 
to those who stay overnight. It does not include the thousands who 
utilize the facilities but do not remain overnight. They, too, are en- 
titled to consideration. 

As the act of Congress prescribes, both the preservation and the 
use of the parks are provided for. There are extremists who lean 
toward each side. Some would place the most severe restrictions 
on the use of the parks in order to preserve them in their natural 
state. Others would open the parks to almost unlimited use to the 
detriment of preservation. I cannot support either extreme. It 
seems to me that there is a middle, commonsense course to take. 

In determining what that course should be it is well to remember 
that only 3 percent of the area in all our national parks is taken up 
by roads and-facilities. In Mount Rainier National Park only about 
1 percent of the area is so occupied. The balance is in its natural 
state. 

Not all of us can climb the highest mountain. In fact, very few 
people can. But we love to see that mountain from the best vantage 
point, and to look at it for more than just a passing moment. Cannot 
those who want to preserve our parks as wilderness areas concede to 
the rest of us (whom I believe to be in the majority) 1 or 2 percent of 
the total area where appropriate accommodations can be built for our 
enjoyment and comfort? Out of all the valleys on Mount Rainier, 
cannot one or a portion thereof be utilized for the benefit of those who 
are unable to hike and climb, but who, nonetheless, equally enjoy the 
mountain and who, incidentally, are equally entitled to do so? 

In summary, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to point out that the proposal to eliminate overnight facilities in the 
tirst place ignores 1 of the 2 basic policies set by Congress when it 
set up the National Park Service. Those 2 policies were (1) preserva 
tion, (2) use for enjoyment of the public. The proposal as I see 
it ignores the policy which has to do with the maximum use and enjoy- 
ment of the parks by the public. 

Second, it is contrary to the understanding had by Congress when 
Congress acted upon my bill and the bills of our two Senators pro- 
viding for acquisition of the privately owned facilities. Congress 
woe not have approved the bill, I’m sure, except upon the under- 
standing that it was paving the way for the Park Service to build 
new facilities. 

Third place, the proposal is contrary to the Department’s own 
policy adopted in 1950. 

Now, in the final instance, No. 4, the people of the Pacific Northwest, 
as I understand their sentiment, want overnight facilities at Mount 
Rainier National Park. Thank you very much. 
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Senator Jackson. Thank you, Congressman Tollefson. We appre- 
ciate having your statement as a Congressman from this district. 

Senator Dworshak? Senator Murray! Senator Magnuson! The 
usual procedure that we follow in connection with any committee 
hearing is to hear the congressional witnesses first and then the Goy- 
ernment witnesses. And the first witness for the Government is Mr. 
Conrad Wirth, the Director of the National Park Service. 

Mr. Wirth, the committee is very appreciative of your coming out 
here and we will be glad to have an opening statement from you at 
this time. It may be that you will want to make a statement later 
in the hearing after all the testimony has been heard. We would 
apprec late very much at this time having an opening statement from 
you in connection with the subject matter of the hearing. 


STATEMENT OF CONRAD WIRTH, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE 


Mr. Wirtn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Senators, Con- 
gressman Tollefson. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have a promanes statement ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. No, I have not, Senator Jackson. I had not planned 
io come out here until Wednesday and I had to fly out yesterday and 
I have just basic material and I'd like to make just a general state- 
ment, of what we are trying to do, Mission 66, and what Mission 66 
means. 

First, I want to say this: That we appreciate very much what the 
administration and Congress has done to get Mission 66 started this 
year. I think that considerable amount of the controver rsy that has 
developed in this section of the country has been due to misunder- 
standing and I would like at this time to make a clear statement, or 
as clear a statement as I can, of just what we mean by mission 66 and 
what we are trying to do here at Mount Rainier. And I would like 
also to refer to a press release which we got out on March 14 in an 
effort to more fully clarify the problem as far as Mount Rainier is 
concerned. 

Senator Jackson. Would you clarify just one point? As I under- 
stand it, Mission 66 as announced on the date you just referred to, is 
the policy of the Department of Interior on th: at date; is that correct? 

Mr. Wirrn. That's correct. 

Senator Jackson. It’s not just your policy, but the policy of the 
Secretary of the Interior as of March—what was the date ? 

Mr. Wrrrn. March 14. 

Senator Jackson. March 14 of this year. 

Mr. Wirt. March 15, I’m sorry, it was March 15, I'd like also 
to say that we are trying earnestly to the best of our ability to carry 
out the policies laid down both by the Department and based on certain 
legislation. 

Now, as far as Mission 66 is concerned, it is a program, a 10-year 
program to put the national parks in eniition to handle the impact 
of travel that we expect to have in the parks by 1966. We had last 
year, 50 million people. This year we will exceed 56 million people. 
We had anticipated that we would have 80 million people in the 
national parks by 1966. I might say right here and now, Mr. Chair- 
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man, that this increase this year is better than 10 percent. If that 
continues to increase you will see easily that we will reach 80 million 
people by 1960 rather than 1966. 

So I’m inclined to believe we were too conservative. I have a few 
notes here which I will read in order to make it brief. 

Mission 66 is a plan, an honest and objective attempt to look into 
the future and to get ready for the travel we expect by 1966. It seeks 
to improve and increase the beneficial use of the parks and to preserve 
its scenic values as basic to the national park concept established by 
Congress. It cannot be based on Mount Rainier as it was in 1920, or 
1930, or even as late as 1945. It cannot even be based on 1956. We 
have seen a growth in park use that renders 1945 thinking completely 
out of date. 

We had 480,000 people in Mount Rainer in 1945, This year we w ill 
pass 860,000 people in Mount Rainer. We could confidentially antici- 
pate growth in the next 10 years that would throw any plans limited 
to 1956 conditions equally out of date. We have to look at least 10 
years ahead and develop a plan capable of even greater expansion 

after that = ate. 

Now, as far as Meuat Rainier is concerned, Mission 66 is not, and 
mind you this. a plan to move everything out of the park. It is not 
‘ aes to limit visitation. It is not a plan to eliminate camping. 
The National Park Service furthermore is eager to get all the facts 
insofar as they have been developed before the people. The more we 
know about the problem the better our plan is going to be. 

Study is still under way as to detail and these will be released 

on as the studies are complete. These surveys encompass all tenta 
tive possibilities, but the broad aspects of the plan made public on 
March 15, 1956, offer an ample field for discussion and determination 
how. 

I do want to say this, Mr. Chairman, from the introductory state 
inent it is quite evident that you'd expected a complete plan at this 
time. As much as I would hate to be accused of not following out 
the wishes of the commmittee, I must report this, that after the meet- 
ing in April, I’ve had a committee of several of our best planners 
working on this and in accordance with my understanding, I, myself, 
visited the park for several days in August and went over the pre- 
liminary stuff that they had worked out, and continued on with my 
regular summer inspection trip and only got home to Washington last 
week, Summer is our tremendously big season of travel and J just 
haven't had a chance to go over and submit to you at this time a 
complete plan. 

Senator Jackson. As I understand it, the commmittee requested 
information on the question of a program for tax inducements or 
other forms of incentive to encourage private enterprise to provide 
adequs ite overnight accommodations aaa sec ondly, to study possible 
new sites in Rainier National Park in and out of the park proper, 
for overnight accommodations. I understand that you have had sev- 
eral people working on this. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Since April / 

Mr. Wirrn. That is correct, and the thing that we are trying to 


do, we have several sites within the park and 1 or 2 outside which 
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we are now mulling over and looking at from the standpoint of the best 
public use, and also its relation to possible success as an economic or 
financial enterprise. 

Senator Jackson. But you have in mind at the present time at least 
more than one site both in and out of Mount Rainier National Park? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is correct, and the majority of the ones we are 
considering are inside the park, in fact we are reviewing some 12 or 13 
proposed sites. 

Senator Jackson. That are all in the park ? 

Mr. Wrern. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. When do you expect that you will be able to have 
that information finally listed for submission to the committee? 

Mr. Wirtn. Well, I was talking to the head of our development and 
planning section just last night w rhen we got here, came up from San 
Francisco, and we should be ready to present it in the next 30 or 60 
days. 

Senator Jackson. At least shortly prior to the reconvening of 
Congress. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, we will have everything ready for the committee 
before the Congress convenes so it can give whatever consideration it 
wants to. 

Senator Jackson. Likewise on the tax probabilities? 

Mr. Wirrn. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. Or on the inducements to encourage private 
enterprise ? 

Mr. Wirru. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. To do the job in lieu of the Government. 

Mr. Wirru. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson (continuing). Building such faciilties, if that is 
possible. Thank you. 

Mr. Wirrn. Now, as far as Mission 66, and Mount Rainier is 
concerned, it proposes to provide for the construction of new, modern 
accommodations for use of the visitors of Mount Rainier. The Na- 
tional Park Service will build all campgrounds, roads, visitors centers, 
utilities and other necessary facilities norm: lly provided by the park 
and will also locate sites for concession facilities, including overnight 
accommodatons. The new facilities will be located where they can 
best serve thier intended purpose. 

Necessary administrative and operative facilities will have to be 
provided, within the park as well as outside. I’ll come to that point 
a little bit further. Now, why is all this necessary? I mean the con- 
stant changing. 

We find that most of our facilities in Rainier are inadequate, obso- 
lete and greatly overcrowded, and with Mission 66, which has had 
the blessing of Congress in going forward, we want to be sure that 
what we do is done right and put in the right place for the long pull 
and so we have taken into consideration several things in this planning. 

One is the increased travel which we estimated, w hen we got Mission 
66 under way starting in 1955, in laying it before Congress at a mil- 
lion people by 1966. I might say that I know we are going to be 
way short in that it’s going to exceed that, but our plan should be 
flexible enough so it can expand. That’s what we intend to have it 
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do. We have always had that in mind and we have stated it in all 
our releases. 

Changes in the pattern of use. By far most of the travel is day use 
now, and |] know this question came up a few minutes ago and | pre- 
fer not to get into a discussion of the details, but this last year even 
with the accommodations the »y have got, there was only about 71 
percent occupancy. ‘This may change some, but by far most of the 
travel will continue to be day use. The Mount Rainier Park Co. 
receipts show this trend very well. 

In 1920 the average visitor spent $6.45 in the park. This decreased 
with the change in type of use until today it only amounts to about 50 
cents per visitor. Most of the people do not stay overnight regard- 
less of the facilities. The present facilities are worn out and have 
to be replaced. 

Now as near as we’ve got, when we appraised the property by out- 
side appraisers when we got it several years ago, the appraisers indi- 
cated that the life of the present facilities would be about 15 or 20 
years at the most, and they should be replaced. 

We intend to keep the lodge at Paradise operating until other 
facilities are found or are provided and we hope to do it within that 
span of the life. Five years of that life has already gone and 
therefore it puts the replacement of overnight facilities in the scope of 
Mission 66 and that is the thing that we are studying along with the 
other park developments. The present facilities are worn out and 
have to be replaced. This includes concession facilities as well as 
facilities of the National Park Service. 

Shall we move accommodations out of the park? We want the 
accommodations wherever they can serve the people best and if they 
are in the park and we think we can get places for them in the park, 
fine and good, but there are a lot of places outside the park where a lot 
of facilities can be provided in the national forest and on private land. 
One of the most important things we think that can come out of this 
controversy is a firm program that has the approval of Congress and 
everybody else so that business people and our concession and ourselves 
will know what the full overall program is so nobody will get hurt 
and everybody will know how to go ahead with their investment and 
with their development. We can then go ahead and stick to a definite 
program of redevelopment of Mount Rainier. That is essential; that’s 
No. 1 in our thinking. A firm, practical plan is paramount, and this 
includes a plan for accommodations. 

We feel that outside enterprises should be encouraged to expand, 
too, and that the park cannot possibly take care of all the visitors in 
the future. Unfortunately, our boundary line on the south and west 
is pretty tight up on the mountain, and we are having trouble finding 
good property there in which we can put development on. 

Why are we considering moving out of Paradise? Severe climate, 
average winter snow depth of 15 to 20 feet requires costly construction 
and maintenance and severe operating problems in the wintertime. 
Short season of about 75 days in the summertime and about 15 to 18 
weekends in the winter. The experience of the Mount Rainier Co. 
over the past 20 years demonstrates that under these conditions such 
an operation is economically unsound. One of the things I take cog- 
nizance of is the statement made here that if the facilities are needed 
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it might be entirely possible and desirable for Congress to provide 
the funds to build or to help finance them. There are also other ways 
in which these things can be done. We are not making that kind of 
policy in the Park Service. We are carrying out policies that have 
heen established and that is what we were paid to do. We give our 
best recommendations, and that’s as far and as good as we know 
how to do it. 

Paradise is now overcrowded. Available areas are not capable of 
absorbing the impact; more facilities, and twice today’s travel, which 
is not far away. 

What are the advantages on the low level? These are the things we 
are considering in our study here, and I think everybody should know 
what they are if they don’t already. We are considering a milder 
climate, lor wer open season, 1 reduced buil ling costs and opel rating costs, 
Snow depth on the ground ranges from zero to occasional depth of 6 
feet as compared with 30 and 40 feet up at Paradise. Longer season 
of use possibilities. Even the possible all-year-round operation. 

More favorable location with reference to State highways would in- 
crease patronage. It would spread the use of the park over more of 
the park land and in the type of forest that can better stand the heavy 

publie use. It will provide a park-like environment with good views 
of the mountain, Rainier, and provide rapid access over good roads to 
most of the scenic areas. 

All present facilities at Paradise are beyond the useful life, propped 
up and tied together and in any event must soon be replaced. The 
question is, Just where are we going to replace them’ We have to 
take all these factors into consideration. 

We have had through the last 6 years two well qualified people, 
one from San Francisco, the other one from the Fred Harvey opera- 
tions, neither connected with the Government, to analyze the situation 
on these. They, like everyone else who has studied the problem, 
concluded that a private operation cannot finance new construction at 
Paradise. It has to be subsidized in some way, a conclusion substan- 
tiated by Mr. Paul Sceva at earlier hearings. 

Senator Macnuson. Mr. Wirth, would you prefer to finish your 
statement or can we ask a question as we go along ? 

Mr. Wirtu. Senator, I'd be glad to do—I'm just about through, but 
I shall be glad. 

Senator Magnuson. I'll wait until you're through. 

Mr. Wrirrn. I have no prepared statement; I’m just talking on the 
things that I think there are questions about. 

The other point is that we think that the day-use pattern is the thing 
that is increasing. We propose to have campgrounds; we propose to 
more than double our campgrounds. We hope to more than double 
the overnight accommodations at different locations and allow room 
for expansion for all these facilities that may be needed beyond Mis- 


sion 66. 

We are proposing in our Mission 66 plan to finance the necessary 
utilties, the water and sewer, roads, and so forth for the overnight 
accommodations and put in the campgrounds, put in the roads and 
still protect the park for its scenic values, its main asset. That is 
Ww hy we have the park because it is such a grand and beautiful place. 
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Now, I'll be perfectly willing to try to answer, sir, any questions you 
might have, but that is generally our approach to this. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Magnuson / 

Senator Magnuson. You made the statement, Mr. Wirth, that Con 
cress had approved mission 66. How was that done by Congress / 

Mr. Wirrn. Well, I’m glad you me peelones that because that is not 
an accurate statement to this extent : there was no legislation covering 
the whole of Mission 66. This year we submitted only our budget 
for the first year of Mission 66. Congress not only approved what the 
administration submitted, but raised it in order to get Mission 66 
under way. The approval was by direct appropriation raising our 


last year’s appropriation from 43 million to 68 million to get Mission 
66 started. 

Senator Magnuson. I think Senator Dworshak and I who happen 
to be both on the RPpeopHations Committee, will remember that you 
came up and asked, there was some discussion about more money for 
the Park Service, but that the plan of Mission 66 was never layed 
before Congress. These were individual items, were they not, fo: 
different places / 

Mr. Wirth. That’s right, all of which are part of getting Mission 66 
tarted, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. And isn’t it also correct that a year and a half 
ugo, or a vear ago, that you didn’t even ask for money to keep the 
road open to Mount Rainier in the wintertime? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Wirtrn. A year ago / 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Wirru. We had money this year. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes; I know how you got the money this year, 
but you didn’t ask for it, did you ? 

Mr. Wirru. No, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. No; that was done by initiative of Congress 
tself, was it not ? 

Mr. Wirru. That’s right. 

Senator Magnuson. In appropriations committee / 

Mr. Wirtn. That’s right. 

Senator Magnuson. As a matter of fact, I think it was my sugge 
tion in the beginning. 

Mr. Wirrn. I’m quite sure it was. 

Senator Magnuson. So I think we ought to be clear here that 
Mission 66 in its details or in its plan has not been necessarily approved 
by Congress. Congress has known of a general plan, of general policy 

hat was made by the Interior De ‘partment for mm isn't that correct? 

Mr. Wirru. That is correct, and there will be before your com 
inittee, sir, the first 2 years of Mission 66, rather than one at a time, so 
you get the seale and by the following year we will have the full 
program. Rather than wait for the w hole thing to be oriented on each 
one of the areas, there are 160 areas, sir, we will present what we can 
vo ahead on now, the full program next year. 

Se nator Magnuson. Yes; I know. 

Wirrn, And it takes a lot of planning work. We have pre 
sated Mission 66 in broad terms with the idea of coming out as fast 
as we car with the details of each area. What Congress did, in con 
sidering our program, was to provide the funds for the first year in 
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accordance with our concept of Mission 66. There most likely will 
never be any definite over: all legislation required for Mission 66, but 
there will be—— 

Senator Magnuson (interposing). This all gets down to asking 
for appropriations for individual places, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Wirtu. That’s right. 

Senator Magnuson. And you come up now—what have you asked 
for for Rainier Park for next year? Have you had your hearing yet? 

Mr. Wirtn. For next year? 

Senator MaGnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. 

Senator Maenvuson. You haven’t had your budget hearing yet? 

Mr. Wirrn. We've had our hearing before the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. What did you ask for by way of im- 
provements for next year? 

Mr. Wirtn. I haven’t got my budget figures with me. 

Senator Maenuson. Do you remember ‘them ? 

Mr. Wiretn. No; I don’t. 

Senator Magnuson. You remember in general what you asked for, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Wirrnu. I know the overall figure but for individual areas—— 

Senator Magnuson (interposing). You fellows are pretty particu- 
lar about those figures when you come before us. 

Mr. Wirth. I can’t give you—— 

Senator MacGnuson (interposing). Were there any improvements 
asked for for Mount Rainier ¢ 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. What? 

Mr. Wirrtn. A lot of road improvements and camp properties, but 
how much I can’t tell you. 

Senator Maenuson. Substantial increase over last year ? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes; and also management potential and rehabilitation 
in order to better take care of the park. 

Senator Jackson. Would you submit that to the committee? I real- 
ize under budgetary rules you are not to give it out except on request. 
Would you supply that information ¢ 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir; I’d be very glad to, Senator Magnuson, to 
give it to you now if I honestly remembered what they were. 

Senator Magnuson. You also made the statement that you have 
come to the conclusion that private management of facilities up there 
can’t make a go of it. 

Mr. Wirrn. That has been the history of Mount Rainier operations. 

Senator Magnuson. Is that now your conclusion? 

Mr. Wiern. Well, the only—yes, the only way that I can draw imy 
own conclusions are statements made by the Rainier Co. and by 
experts who have come in from the outside due to the severe condi- 
tions, short season, and so forth, the operations are not economically 
sound. 

Senator Macnuson. Now we have known that for some time, have 
we not, Mr. Wirth? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sit 
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Senator Magnuson. And have you, since you have been Director, 
ever made a request to the budget or to the Congress for further 
funds to, as you put it, to add to the facilities up there so the facili- 
ties could be a going operation ? 

Mr. Wimrn. At Paradise? 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. Have you? 

Mr. Wirrn. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Magnuson. Never asked for any, have you ? 

Mr. Winrtnu. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Macnuson. And you even allowed the road to stay closed 
all during the winter; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wirtn. The road was closed before I became Director. We 
opened it up after the hearings when the thing went before the Secre- 
tary on the policy matter. When the decision was made to open it 
up, we opened it up. 

Senator Magnuson. You opened it up when we put some money in 
the bill. 

Mr. Wirrn. That’s right. 

Senator Macnevson. That’s when you opened it up, but you didn’t 
ask for it. 

Mr. Wirtu. No; we did not. I may say this, though, Senator: We 
asked for this, Congress granted it, the money to build the new road 
to Barn Flat in order to facilitate the operation up there and that 
money is now in our hands, and I might say that we did call for bids 
on the construction ; the plans were completed. The unfortunate part, 
the bids were higher than we—considerably higher than the engineers’ 
estimate and we have canceled out and are calling for new bids. 

Senator Jackson. That’s on Barn Flat? 

Mr. Wirrn. Barn Flat road. 

Senator Jackson. Ilow much was that, do you know? 

Mr. Wirrn. It was 40 percent higher than the engineers’ estimate 
and there was only one bid, sir, and we felt it was due to the fact it 
was late in the season when we called for bids, and we are going to 

‘all for it later to start next spring. 

Senator Jackson. How much was allocated for that road? I don’t 
want the engineers’ estimate, but just roughly. 

Mr. Presron Macy (Superintendent of Mount Rainier National 
Park). $600,000, 

Senator Jackson. $600,000. 

Senator Magnuson. I wanted to ask this, too. There’s been some 
discussion—some suggestion made that you have asked the budget 
that you have in your plans for next year the moving of the admin- 
istration building; is that correct 4 

Mr. Wirrn. Next year’s money? No, sir, we haven’t submitted, 
sir. We haven’t submitted any money to, taking care of these m: \jor 
moves in Rainier at this time. I would be glad to state our posi- 
tion on moving out if you wish to have me do so. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, I think people here are very interested 
in that. 

Mr. Wier. In the last 10 years, sir, our—the Nisqually River 
has overflown several times and twice we had to move our people 
out of the present headquarters location. Most of the buildings that 
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are there housing a. lot of our equipment and so forth are old CCC-type 
barracks of more or less temporary construction. We have to do some- 
thing to protect not only our equipment but our personnel there and 
also to get them out of the severe winter conditions there. I have some 
pictures showing the winter conditions there this last winter. We 
feel in our management that we are spending in the wintertime a 
good part of our manpower just to keep alive at that location under 
6, 7, 8 feet; in fact we have to shovel snow off the roofs in order to 
keep the houses in an upright position and get out of your houses. 
We feel that by moving down out of the park, and we have tentatively 
selected a location down near Ashford where we can move much of 
our equipment, offices and personnel, our people will be closer to the 
schools, living conditions will be better, and our maintenance and 
operation costs lower. 

We will still have Ranger stations and visitor centers in the park. 
It isn’t any farther to Ashford for these people to go, administration, 
than shi ll I say that we go in Washington from our home to our office 
and it’s all in the interests of better “working conditions in order to 
get greater efficiency out of our organization. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Wirth, I think it’s fair to say that most 
the headquarters for national parks are at lower elevations or nea 
large cities. That’s true in at least Olympic National Park gi 
Port Angeles. I think the real furor that was raised is not so much 
the idea of the headquarters being down lower is that this money was 


to be spent for the park headquarters and nothing for overnight 
facilities. 


Mr. Wirtn. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. I personally can appreciate the problem and the 
need for a lower location where you can operate a lot better. But 
I think that’s where quite a bit of the difficulty arose. 

Mr. Wirtr. That’s right. 

Senator Magnuson. I hope, Mr. Wirth, we are not going on the 
premise that if it is deemed advisable to move the administration 
headquarters that that is the only thing that can be done and there- 
fore we are only considering the cost of that and if that would be 
done the overnight facilities couldn’t be considered. I mean I think 
the two things are entirely different. 

Mr. Wren. They certainly are, sir, and I want to say this and I 
invite your careful analysis of this if you wish, sir. One of the criti- 
cisms that we had been getting from a lot of Members of Congress 
that go around the national parks i is that we have been spending all 
our money, what we have been able to get up until this thing started, 
on improvements for visitor use, leaving our own administration 
things godown. Now, our employees pay house rent just like anybody 
else here in the city and they pay enough to amortize that building 
over a long period of years, 20, 25 years, and also pay for its upkeep 
and maintenance out of their rents. We have had people, not so 
much in Rainier, well, in Teton for instance, we had last year 14 
families average of 3 children apiece, living in trailers all winter long 
in 12 and 13 feet of snow and we've been criticized because we have 
not provided adequate housing for personnel and it’s included in our 
Mission 66 program. 
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Now, the housing we are talking about moving down to Ashford 
is housing that we have to build whether we build it in the park or 
down at Ashford and we can build it cheaper down at Ashford and we 
can also get more work out of our people down there, If I may put it 
that way, due to the conditions. 

Senator Magnuson. That’s a separate item, isn’t it / 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. And if that’s the case, if there are arr 
that are bad, Congress has always been willing to appropriate mon 
for the proper accommodations. I've never known in the years r ve 
been on the Appropriations Committee that we have turned you down 
when you asked for it. Isn’t that correct / 

Mr.Wrrru. Sir, well, you're absolutely right. 

Senator Macnuson. Why of course. 

Mr. Wirrn. I won't argue that point, but I question what we ask 
for, I realize that. There’s a lot of controlling things. 

Senator Magnuson. I think we want to talk about these overnight 
facilities. That’s one thing. If we are going to spend so much 7 
to correct a condition of living quarters and administration up there, 
that’s one thing, but that shouldn't foreclose us from seeintibetich g 
another matter, the overnight facilities. The two are different things, 
are they not / 

Mr. Wirrr. Yes; and I'd like 

Senator Magnuson (interposing). Well, does the Budget con 
sider them as different things ? 

Mr. WirrH. Yes, yes. We have a definite setup in our own minds 
I should put it that way, of progressing on each front. Now if funds 
are not allotted and cut down where we would cut most likely would 
be on our own house. That’s been the history of the Park Servi: 
right down through the years and that’s the one thing we have been 
criticized of. 

Now, I’m not—I don’t live in the park. I am buying my own place 
in Washington and so forth, so I’m not building myself a house, but 
I’m just saying we have personnel in the park living in what | 
consider-——— 

Senator Maenvuson. But you do agree with me that the two should 
be separate things when you come to appropriations, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Wirru. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. I want to ask one further question. Who 
approved Mission 66 in the Department other than yourself / 

Mr. Wrrru. Mission 66 in its general terms put out under the book 
called Our Heritage, which has had wide distribution to all Members 
of Congress and the press, some 20,000 copies, was approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Senator Magnuson. What was his name / 

Mr. Wirrn. Douglas McKay. And it has also the approval of the 
present Secretary, Fred Seaton. It was submitted, sir, to the White 
House at a Cabinet meeting and I had the pleasure of presenting it. 
I think it was the first time a bureau chief got into a Cabinet meeting 
to make a presentation, and ‘it was approved. Message was sent up 
to the Hill by the President. However, Congress, I think, to get the 
complete history, I think Senator Frank Barrett and Senator Joe 
O’Mahoney and I think Senator Murray and others had introduced 
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a bill on Mission 66 even before the message got up to Congress. In 
other words, there has not been any noticeable dis: agreement with the 
concept. ‘There may be some. 

Senator Magnuson. I think we all agree with the concept that we 
should improve our parks, keep them beautiful, and get as many 
people in as possible. 

Senator Jackson. J think, Mr. Wirth, so far, the public under- 
stands what really is involved in Mission 66 is a 10-year budget re- 
quest; I mean rather than trying to do it on a piecemeal basis trying 
to work out a 10-year program of planning, of development. I think 
everyone on the committee will commend you and the Department 
for approaching it from that long-range point of view. Like any- 
thing that has a lot of detail, there’s not apt to be unanimity in every 
respect and it’s on this particular question of overnight facilities that 
we are having this meeting today. I think it’s a fine thing to have 
a long-range program. 

Mr. Wirrn. May I just say one word to that, Mr. Chairman? You 
are absolutely right and I’m glad you brought it up. When Mission 
66 is a one-package deal for putting the park system in shape, there’s 
a lot of detail in each area involved. 

Senator Macnuson. It all gets down from what you ask for in the 
way of appropriations every year. 

Mr. Wirtn. We propose, when we get all these details worked out, 
to submit to Congress what we call a funding schedule for the full 
10-year period, and would like to have your concurrence of that thing 
so we can go in and say, “All right, let’s say take 2 parks in the State 
of Washington, Rainier in the next 3 years we're going to get you 
complete. We're not putting any money in Olympic but following 
that we will put all the money in Olympic so we can say it’s one 
package, to get the most out of our money. 

Senator Maanuson. I hope you'll do this when you talk about 
administration of the Park Service; that’s another thing altogether. 

Mr. Wirrn. That’s right, and it’s broken down in our budget that 
way. 

Senator Magnuson. Now I want to ask one more question if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. You will recall the quite lengthy meeting we had in 
my office last May or right in there? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir; very much so. 

Senator Magnuson. At that time, in trying to explain Mission 66 in 
some detail, I recall, you expressed the opinion that in no way did 
Mission 66 in your mind contemplate closing up the park boundaries ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Wirts. Closing up? 

Senator Macnvson. What I mean is moving all facilities outside the 
park, 

Mr. Wirtn. No; that’s right. 

Senator Macnuson. And that you contemplated, you hoped—at 
least that’s what you told us—that on Mount Rainier which we were 
talking about specifically that new accommodations would be con- 
sidered both in and out the park. 

Mr. Wirt. That’s right. 

Senator Magnuson. And I understand that since that meeting and 
the Interior meeting which was held prior to that, that you have had 
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some people up there looking at possible sites. Have they been both 
in and out of the park? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maanuson. Now could you tell us, if you think it’s all 
right, what sites you are looking at inside the park other than the 
Paradise site ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I would prefer to give it, get my plans all in shape 
and give a definite recommendation. As I indicated earlier, there 
are about 12 sites we are investigating and studying. 

Senator Magnuson. Inside the park ¢ 

Mr. Wietn. Twelve within and two outside. 

Senator Magnuson. Twelve within and two outside and when you 
talk about outside— 

Mr. Wietn. I’m talking about close proximity to the park and 
I’m not trying to develop private business for somebody else. 

Senator Magnuson. I understand that and J wouldn’t want you to 
do that until you’re ready to discuss outside sites because that would 
involve real estate, but inside belongs to the Government, and there 
are 12 inside. Now, are those 12 approached as an alternate to Para- 
dise ? 

Mr. Wirru. They are not only approached, not exactly as an alter 
nate although from all information I got, unless there was subsidy 
Paradise cannot be built. That I think is quite evident from the in- 
formation collected so far. In other words, there’s nobody who will 
invest capital up there. If Paradise is built, I still think other sites 
will have to be developed in order to take care of the large number 
of people we anticipate. 

Senator Magnuson. But they are considered as alternates in this 
case. One further question: If you find that private industry or pri 
vate people up there can’t make a complete go of it, and apparent- 
ly there’s been a lot of evidence to that effect as of now, no one knows 
what you can do if you get more people in there. You never know 
how many bus riders you have until you put on extra buses. 

Mr. Wirrn. That’s right. 

Senator Maanuson. I think we are going to get more than vou even 
imagine, but would you ask Congress and put in your budget a proper 
amount to add to so that we might have the finest facilities that are 
available up there ? 

Mr. Wirru. I think that’s top-level policy, sir. 

Senator Maenuson. That’s top-level policy y. Who would you ask 
on top level to come and ask for it or approve of it? 

Mr. Wirt. I think there’s two things involved there. I think it’s 
top administrative policy as to how much they are going, or how far 
they are going in subsidy of business in the park and also I think it’s 
a matter that ‘Congress will have to face. 

Senator Magnuson. You'd have to come to us ultimately. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir, it wouldn’t be right for me to say what I 
feel on it at this time because I have no partic ular authority to make 
that decision. 

Senator Maenuson. I’m not suggesting you have the authority. 
I'm suggesting that you would be the proper governmental head to 
make recommendations and make suggestions for the improvement 
and the use of Mount Rainier. 
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Mr. Wirru. Yes, sit 

Senator Macnuson. And if you found that you needed some direct 
appropriation to aid and supplement what’s doing up there now in 
order to get that full use of Mount Rainier for the people, you would 


have to initiate, would you not, the suggestion that there be an ap- 
propr lation / 


Mr. Wirrn. That’s right. 

Senator Magnuson. And then you would have to take that, would 
you not, to as you say a top-policy level to have it either approved or 
disapproved / 

Mr. Wirru. It would have to go to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Maenvuson. Probably through the Secretary, I suppose 
first, and then on up? 

Mr. Wirtn. That’s right. 

Senator Macneuson. And as of now you have no opinion or you 


have come to no opinion whether or not you would initiate that 
suggestion / 

Mr. Wrern. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. All right. 

Senator Jackson. Just a followup on that point, Mr. Wirth. As I 
understand it, you’re investigating the sites in the park and imme- 
diately adjacent to the park. Assuming you locate suitable sites and 
assuming that private enterprise is willing to build overnight facilities 
within the park, would the Department approve of such a proposal ? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, that is our policy at the present time. 

Senator Jackson. So that for example at Paradise or some other 
site, if private enterprise would be willing to build a lodge or over- 
night facilities, the Department would certainly entertain such a 
proposal ? 

Mr. Wirrn. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. And that’s the first thing that you would do, is 
to find out whether private enterprise would be w illing to do the job, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Wirtn. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. In that connection you are now investigating the 
feasibility of providing inducements to private enterprise to make, 
or to attempt, such an undertaking? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Which is in the way of a subsidy; isn’t it? 

Senator Jackson. Let me just finish this thought. Such an induce- 
ment could take on the form of some tax concession; that is, rapid 
amortization or some other proposal that would provide an indirect 
subsidy to private enterprise in order to take on what amounts to a 
quasi-public oper: ation. 

Mr. Wirrn. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. I say you’re investigating that now? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. To determine 





Mr. Wirth (interposing). That’s right. 

Senator Jackson (continuing). The feasibility of it. So that the 
first course is to determine whether private enterprise, assuming these 
sites are available and suitable, to determine whether private business 

can do the job. If they can’t, then the next alternative is to determine 
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to what extent the Government should go into it and how much of a 
subsidy would be required. It would depend a lot on the elevation as 
to where the site is located ; would it not ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. As to the cost of the project and therefore the 
cost of the subsidy ? 

Mr. Wirru. That's right. 

Senator Jackson. Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Wirtru. May I just—— 

Senator Jackson (interposing). Well, I think this certainly helps 
to clarify the routes in the minds of the public here that are trying to 
be pursued by the Department in finding a solution to this problem 
of overnight facilities. 

Mr. Wirru. I would like to make this 

Senator Magnuson. Can I finish just this now because we have 
talked about this for 2, 3 years now. In any case, would you think 
that there might have to be some appropriation for the construction 
purposes, the capital investment, original investment ? 

Mr. Wirtn. I think that depends on location, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. On the location ? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Now let me ask this: If you find a location 
that you think is the most desirable, not just from the dollars and 
cents view but most desirable for the whole full use of the park, and 
you found that there needed to be some actual appropriation for a 
capital investment; would you ask for that ? 

Mr. Wirtn. We are getting right back to the same question, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, it’s split up a little bit. I’m talking 
about construction now. 

Mr. Wirrn. I'd like to beg off from trying to answer that at this 
time, if I may. Id like to just say this to substantiate the point 
that the chairman made and that you made, Senator Magnuson, is 
this: That after we bought the Rainier property, before that we had 
had several inquiries from various business enterprises, most of them 
here up in the Northwest, wanting to have an opportunity to operate 
in Rainier. And at Paradise. We put out a prospectus and sent it 
around to all those that made inquiry. That was satisfactory to the 
Rainier Co. ‘They made their statement before the committee that 
if somebody else wanted it they would be perfectly willing to acquiesce. 
We received no takers whatsoever, not even the Rainier Park Co. 
And we did go to the Rainier Park Co. and asked them to come in 
und operate because we had to have facilities. 

Senator Magnuson. I remember that. We had that problem with 
the original contract. 

Mr. Wirth. That's right. 

Senator Magnuson. You remember that very well. 

Mr. Wirtnu. That’s right. 

Senator Magnuson. But, and [ suppose there could be some facili 
ties up there that would not require some help for capital investment, 
what we are trying to get at is the policy of your Department as to 
the type of facility. I can think of some facilities up there that. won’t 
require anything. Somebody would be glad to take them, but what 
we want is the right kind of facility at the proper place even though 
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it may not be the one that would be at a bad place that could just 
operate, of course. I think if you opened up the park wide for people 
to come in there you’d have some facilities around but I don’t know 
how good they’d be. That’s what I’m talking about. 

Mr. Wirrn. I know, sir, that back in 1947, 1948, somewhere in 
there, there was a study ordered for the possibility of a hotel up 
there and we did make a study at the request of the then Secretary of 
the Interior to look into the feasibility of it. We came up with a 
definite type of building that would have to be built under that climate, 
together with an estimate. 

Senator Jackson. I think, Mr. Wirth, the record will show that 
I requested a study. 

Mr. Wiatu. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. For the hotel facilities, overnight facilities at 
the park at the same time that we proceeded with the study on Olympic 
and we did, of course, go ahead and build a day facility at Olympic 
but I believe the same thing went on at the same time when I was a 
member of the Interior Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Wirrn. And we made that requested study at the request of 
you people on that and the Secretary of the Interior at that time. 

Senator Jackson. I think the San Francisco office has a plan or 
design of that ; have they not ? 

Mr. Wietn. That’s right, and I might say that in that study we 
found out—lI’m not trying to argue for lower and higher elevations— 
the same type of building would be about 15, 20 percent less costly at 
the lower elevation than up there due to structural difficulties up there 
and also due to the distance from climbing the mountains and material 
and so forth. 

Senator Jackson. Is it fair to say that a hundred-room facility, 
that is a lodge proper with eabins supporting it, at the lower elevation 
will cost around $600,000, and at the higher elevation may run about 
a million dollars? This is merely an ‘approximate guess. 

Mr. Wirth. That is a fair guess, sir. 

Senator Jackson. It’sa fair guess ? 

Mr. Wirrn. I think so. 

Senator Macnuson. Is this a fair question? Is it worth $400,000 
for the other one ? 

Mr: Wietn. Well, I'll put it this way. 

Senator Macnuson. We try to find the thing that is the most eco- 
nomical, but let’s not sacrifice some things we want. Is it worth 
$400,000 to move up there to have a higher elevation ? 

Mr. Wirru. Let me say that if one or two of the other sites we have 
in mind can be built for that much less, I would buy the lesser one, 
less costly one because I think you get nearly all of the same values 
you get up at Paradise but under better conditions, winter conditions, 
with a longer period of operation and more people could enjoy it. 

Senator Magnuson. That’s all. 

Senator Jackson. What it all boils down to, Mr. Wirth, is that if 
you proceed on overnight facilities in the park, whether undertaken 
y private business or by the Government, there must be a subsidy in 
one form or the other. Has there been anything at Jeast up to now 
to indicate anything to the contrary ? 

Mr. Wiernt. Well, I still believe, sir, that 
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Senator Jackson (interposing). By subsidy I mean direct or 
indirect: 

Mr. Wirtu. Well, there wouldn’t be any direct subsidy. I think 
if it works out in certain locations it would be just like any other park. 

Senator Jackson. But I mean you’re going to provide utilities; 
that’s a subsidy. 

Mr. Wirrn. We provide—I should explain that. When we provide 
utilities in the past, and all other parks, the operator pays for those 
utilities just like he does in the city. Even our own employees pay for 
their water and ligths. We put it in just like a utility company would 
in the city and a property owner pays so much for his water and the 
sewer is usually based on the water capacity and things like that and 
it amortizes itself. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you this because we are interested in 
getting facts and that is the most important thing whether we are for 
or against. I personally have felt we ought to have overnight facil- 
ities at the higher elevation but we need to get the facts no matter 
what side we’re on. Do you believe, based on ‘the histor y of the prob 
lem to date, that at the higher elevations a lodge can be built either 
by private enterprise or by the Government without some form of 
subsidy, direct or indirect ? 

Mr: Wiretu. No; I don’t believe it can from what I know tod: ay. 

Senator Jackson. I just want to try to get the record straight. 

Mr. Wirrn. I don’t think anybody, sir, maintains it can. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I think the public should know so we under- 
stand the problem. It’s important that we get the facts. 

Mr. Wirrn. I know the record is perfectly clear of the Rainier Co. 
when they were before the committee that they made the definite 
statement and they were true statements. 

Senator Jackson. Now, it’s been mentioned that at the higher eleva- 
tions, Paradise, for instance, facilities are operated only 2 months 
of the year. If we could develop skiing up there and keep roads open 
all the way to Paradise for example, 1t could be operated more than 
2 months of the year, could it not? 

Mr. Wirtn. Well, skiing, may I say this, skiing has been a weekend 
operation and always will be at least as far as we can see in advance 
and to keep a big hotel open and constantly running in, oh, say, 50, 40 
feet of snow is very expensive. I think you would have to subsidize 
the operation. 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Wirth, as a matter of fact, we have gone 
through this in Appropriations, to get the proper facilities, overnight, 
at Mount Rainier there’s got to be some kind of an indirect help: isn’t 
that correct? Otherwise you’re going to have an improper facility. 

Mr. Wirrn. At Mount Rainier? 

Senator Maenuson. Yes. 

Mr. Wirtn. No; I wouldn’t say so. 

Senator Macnuson. You don’t amortize these things, and there’s 
nothing wrong with being helpful, this a facility for all the people 
and the people are willing to participate in having the right kind of 

facility. Otherwise you’re going to have the wrong kind, I think, 
one that’s going to be skimped upon. It isn’t going to ‘take full advan- 
tage of the park, in my opinion; I may be wrong. 
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Mr. Wiern. You're right, absolutely. 

Senator Macnuson. I’ve been going at this now for years. 

Senator Jackson. Congressman Tollefson ‘ 

Representative ToLersc mw. Mr. Wirth, we hear the comment about 
facilities, overnight facilities at Rainier National Park, at least at the 
higher elev vation, possibly being economically unsound. As a matter 
of fact, isn’t the whole national park operation economically unsound / 

Mr. Wirtu. Id like to answer that one, sir, because that’s one of my 

favorite subjects. If you’re talking about direct returns to Uncle 
Sam because of the gate receipts and so forth, you're right. But the 
indirect, and I’ve got t all kinds of figures to follow it up, the travel that 
those parks create—and I’m talking about the economic values now, 
not the social and human values of national parks, to me that’s the most 
important thing, the use and enjoyment—and when 50 million or 56 
million people travel and go into these national parks and spend their 
money all along the road, many from the East, many of them only from 
a few miles out, they create employme nt, create demand for this and 
that, wearing out their equipment and replacing it. We had an 
economic study on Grand Canyon, just to get out of the State of Wash- 
ington for a minute, and travel is the greatest economic asset of 
northern Arizona. In fact 26 percent of ‘the State’s class park and 
recreation activities and tourists, who come and see their scenic won- 
ders, as either second or third of their biggest industries. 

Representative retire What you say in that respect could be 
equally said about an overnight facility that was built in the park that 
would attract travelers. 

Mr. Wirrn. I'll grant you that. 

Representative To_Lerson. I wanted to find out whether or not any 
national park pays its own way. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, half a dozen or so of them do, but the one that 
hits my mind right off the bat is Carlsbad. In the 24 years that we’ve 
had it, has paid for itself—its original cost, all of its improvements, 
all of its maintenance, upkeep, and it has earned a surplus of over 
$3 million. 

Representative Toituerson. Those are the exceptions, however ? 

Mr. Wiern. Those are the exceptions. 

Representative Toitterson. The vast majority of national parks do 
not pay their own way. 

Mr. Wirtu. No, sir. 

Representative ‘ToLLerson. Can you tell me now, does the Federal 
Government or the National Park Service own facilities in national 
parks? 

Mr. Wirrn. The facilities we own, sir, are facilities that were pur- 
chased with the land when private land was purchased within the 
park’s boundaries, with 1 or 2 exceptions. 

Senator Magnuson. I was just going to say there are exceptions to 
that. 

pread itive Totterson. Are you talking about overnight facili- 
ties ? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 

Representative Totterson. But the Government owns other facili- 
ties in other national parks? 
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Mr. Wirt. It owns everything in the national parks except that 

the, oh, I'd say 95 percent to be on the safe side, of the overnight 

facilities and those are usually owned by private capital or companies 
formed for that purpose. 

Representative Totterson. The point I’m getting at was that whe 
those facilities were built they were built with the idea of public sery 
ice and not with the idea of their being economically und 

Mr. Wirrn. Oh, they were not built by the Government, sir. 

Representative Torterson. You don’t mean to tell me that the 
Government hasn’t built facilities in our national parks aside from 
overnight facilities. 

Mr. Wirrn. Oh, I’m sorry; I'm getting confused with your ques 
tion. No, we have built trailer courts and. camp grounds and all that, 
yes, sir, and visitor centers. Those are not revenue producing items 
at all, 

Representative TotLerson. That’s what I’m getting at. You have 
them there as a matter of public service and the economy of the thing 
hasn’t much to do with it except that you try to operate them as eco 
nomically as possible. 

Mr. Wirrn. There is no direct return. Our return from entrance 
fees in the parks and in some historic areas amounts to around $5 mil 
lion a year in round figures. Our maintenance and operation and 
management, exclusive of capital improvements, let’s put it that way, 
this last year ran about $20 million, so it’s about 25 percent if you 
just figure. 

Senator Magnuson. What was your capital improvement this year 

Mr. Wirrn. Our capital improvement figure this year was 15, 16, 

Senator Magnuson. $17 million, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Wirrn. 17 million and roads and trails and parkways on 
top of that, but our B. and U., building and utilities, was, you're 
correct, about 17 million. 

Senator Magnuson. And the whole concept of the National Park 
Act is we are not running parks for a profit. We are running them 
as economically as we can, but not for a profit. 

Mr. Wirtit. That’s correct. I think the biggest asset of the national 
parks is the social value and human values. 

Senator Jackson. Well, the national policy today is that the parks 
should be made available to one-hundred and sixty-odd million Ameri 
cans so that they can visit the parks, see the parks : in order to do 
that we don’t attempt to charge admission fees that would encompass 
the actual cost of operation, maintenance, and capital improvements ; 
do we? 

Mr. Wirru. That’s correct. 

Senator Jackson. I think the policy is sound. It’s in the interest 
of national policy that as many people as possible visit our parks and 
see these various scenic spots throughout the United States. 

Representative Toterson. Following up what we have talked about, 
in arriving at your decision as to whether or not there will be over 
night facilities built at Rainier National Park, in Rainier National 
Park, will you, because you find that an overnight facility would be 
economically unsound there, would you find that you should not build 
it there? In other words, would you take into consideration other 
factors than just the econom‘c soundness of it 
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Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Representative Totterson. That’s all. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Murray? 

Senator Murray. I have no questions. I have been listening with 
great interest to the proceedings here. I am satisfied that as a result 
of these hearings you are going to be able to arrive at a very good 
understanding of what is necessary. 

Mr. Wirra. I think so, sir. I think that a lot of it’s been misunder- 
standing. I hope so, anyway. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Dworshak? 

Senator Dworsnak. Just a few questions, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Wirth, in referring to capital investment for facilities within the 
national parks you have not made it distinctly clear whether you refer 
to housing facilities or to utilities. 

Mr. Wirt. Capital improvement? 

Senator Dworsnak. Yes. 

Mr. Wirru. Utilities and housing and everything. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is it not a fact that most of the housing 
facilities are owned by concessioners and not by the Government? 

Mr. Wiernu. That is right. 

Senator Dworsnax. You gave the impression that—or at least 
some of the questions directed to you left the impression that—the 
Government owned these housing facilities. That is not true. In 
Yellowstone Park, for instance, does the Government own any housing 
facilities? 

Mr. Wiretu. You mean public housing? 

Senator DworsHak. I mean housing facilities for the visitors to 
the park. 

Mr. Wirth. No, sir; we do not, 

Senator DworsHakx. What other parks do you have where the Gov- 
ernment owns housing facilities for the visitors ? 

Mr. Wietu. We have some at Isle Royale; we inherited the hotel 
from the railroad up in Mount McKinley. We own the Crescent Lake 
Lodge and Rosemary Inn over at Olympic. We have some facilities 
down in Bandelier which were not purchased but were built in the 
CCC days. 

Senator DworsHax. Those are exceptions, then, to the general rule, 
which is that private enterprise ial concessioners do provide the 
housing facilities? 

Mr. Wirrn. That’s right. In Yellowstone, for instance, Senator, 
we have just finished a contract with the Yellowstone Park Co. in 
which they have agreed to spend $13 million in facilities in the first 
10 years. They have already got them a contract of $5 million worth 
of facilities going in at Canyon now. 

Senator DworsHax. Does the Government own any housing facili- 
ties in Yellowstone? 

Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Not a single unit? 

Mr. Wirtn. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. Mr. Wirth, you testified that when you pre- 
sented Mission 66 to the Cabinet that there was overall approval by 
presumably the President and the Cabinet and the then Secretary of 
the Interior; is that correct? 
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Mr. Wirru. That is right. ; 

Senator DworsHaxk. That was on a generalized basis ? 

Mr. Wiretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is it not a fact that all of the planning and 
the administration of the park system as well as the planning for 
Mission 66 are handled by the National Park Service? 

Mr. Wirtu. That’s right, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. And, insofar as Rainier National Park is con- 
cerned, all of these surveys and the planning up to this point have been 
by you as Director of the Park Service? 

Mr. Wiatu. Myself and staff; yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. And at the present time no recommendations 
have been submitted by the Park Service to the present Secretary of 
the Interior, Fred Seaton? 

Mr. Wiern. That’s right. 

Senator DworsHak. So there has been no official determination or 
decisions reached concerning the housing facilities or the application 
of Mission 66 to Rainier National Park by Secretary Seaton? 

Mr. Wirt. That’s right. 

Senator DworsHax. And that probably at some point, if policy is 
involved, then you, as Director of the Park Service, would submit 
those recommendations to the Secretary ? 

Mr. Wirtu: That is correct. 

Senator Dworsnax. That’s all. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Dworshak. Just one last 
question, Mr. Wirth. I understand the details of Mission 66 with 
reference to Olympic National Park have not been finished and that 
you will submit them a little later ? 

Mr. Wiretn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. All right, thank you very much. If there 
is further testimony later we’ll call on you. 

The Chair would like to say that I think in the interest of objectivity 
there should not be applause one way or the other. I realize that that 
may be the customary thing in a meeting, but in a court or a committee 
hearing it is not permitted. I hope you understand that, because then 
we would make decisions on the basis of who could bring in the most 
applause. We are trying to get facts. Not that we don’t appreciate 
Mr. Wirth’s testimony—it’s fine ; but that goes for both sides, all sides. 
I’m sure you agree with that. 

Senator Magnuson. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I could ask Mr. 
Wirth if he could also submit his opinion and the opinion of the 
people in the park to the Appropriations Committee; what you think 
is needed up there? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir; be glad to do that. 

Senator Magnuson. And forget about the budget for a minute. 
Just submit it to me. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Fine; if you will submit that to Senator Mag- 
nuson and the committee, we'll appreciate that, with the understand- 
ee the information that—— 

Senator Macnuson (interposing). Just your opinion. 

Senator Jackson (continuing). That you include would be the 
views of the Department at the request of the committee. 
85108—57—_3 
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We'll hear now from the first witness opposing Mission 66. Then 
we'll have one in favor of Mission 66 and then we'll call on other 
individual witnesses. Mr. Clinton 8. Reynolds. 


STATEMENT OF CLINTON S. REYNOLDS, TACOMA, WASH., REPRE- 
SENTING THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF WASHINGTON AND THE 
TACOMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Reynoips. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Clinton 
S. Reynolds; I live in Tacoma. This statement which I have written 
out and had mimeographed is made on behalf of the Automobile Club 
of Washington, of which I am currently the president, and also for 
the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, of which I am the immediate past 
president. A joint statement by these two organizations is proper, 
I believe, because their positions on the matter before you is identical. 

After having heard Mr. Wirth’s testimony and the sessions with 
him this morning, I don’t know whether any changes would have been 
made in this statement or not. I hear, I think, only one new thing, so 
perhaps there wouldn’t be much change. 

These organizations are vitally interested in the tourist, and we 
ought to know something about him. I mean the tourist as distin- 
guished from our local people. The tourist industry has been found 
by studies made at the University of Washington and at Washington 
State College to be the second largest in the State. Our chamber of 
commerce keeps a tourist center open all summer and provides a great 
amount of information to visitors. The Automobile Club, of course, 
serves many thousands of tourists who are members of AAA clubs in 
all parts of the country. The AAA membership is over 5 million 
and our club, covering the State of Washington west of the Columbia 
River, has more than 1 percent of that membership. 

It is our experience that Mount Rainier is the greatest single tourist 
attraction in this State, if not in the whole Northwest. Great num- 
bers of our out-of-State guests make the mountain a focal point of 
their visits. This is not only due to the inherent grandeur and beauty 
of the park, but also to the fact that over the years many millions of 
dollars have been expended in telling the world about it. These huge 
amounts of investment have been made by our State advertising com- 
mission, by the railroads, the steamship lines, airlines, the automobile 
clubs, and other travel agencies. 

Therefore, we are vitally interested in Mount Rainier National Park. 
This interest is not only on behalf of the tourist but also on behalf of 
our local people who, after all, make the vast majority of visitations 
to the park. Not only is the mountain a beautiful thing to look at, but 
there is much to do there—skiing, guided hiking trips, including 
ascents to the summit, guided horseback trips, glacier and ice-cave 
explorations, and we are told by experts that the skiing is, or could be, 
the finest in the whole world. 

However, the facilities for public enjoyment of these things have 
nowhere kept pace with the demand for them. I well remember 
spending the second night after my arrival here in 1920 at Paradise 
Inn, where we found no trouble in obtaining accommodations. Today, 
despite the tremendous increase in tourists, the overnight facilities 
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are actually less than they were then and Paradise is sold out long 
before the season begins. 

The attendance at the park was about 317,000 in 1936; 468,000 in 
1946 and 839,000 in 1955. In 1956 it will approximate 865,000, and 
the National Park Service estimates that it will be 1 million in 1966. 
We think that estimate is very low. Especially it is low if proper 
facilities are provided. It should be understood that while this attend- 
ance is sometimes referred to as people, it is not the number of persons, 
beca ause many of us go up to the mountain many times in the same 
year. It should also be understood that not ne: ly all of these visita- 
oats are by tourists. A very large number of them are just our local 
people running up for a look or a few hours’ skiing. We local people 
just swap dollars among ourselves. The ones we are primarily 
interested in are the tourists who leave money here. Selfish, perhaps, 
but natural, and we try our best to give them their money’s worth. 

We do not know how many tour am as distinguished from our local 
people, visit the mountain each year, but the Park Service estimates 
that 25 4 si of the summer datiaptaaneri is from out of this State. 
At the N visqually entrance alone this past summer, that is from June 18 
to ate 3, there were 206,601 entrances. If the 25 percent is 
correct, 51,650 of these were tourists. Of these 13,382 stayed over- 
night at Paradise Inn. Many more would have, if they could have 
gotten rooms. 

The boards of these two organizations which I represent intensified 
their interest in and study of the problems several years ago. The 
auto club’s publication, the Washington Motorist, carried numerous 
articles and editorials on the park, and every time we had a chance, 
we talked to officials of the National Park Service about plans and 
possibilities. We urged Congress to step up programs and appropria- 
tions. What we wanted was more tourists, more satisfied. You may 
call this a commercial attitude if you like, but at the same time we 
agreed thoroughly and still agree with the words of the original 1916 
act of Congress stating its purpose as being— 
to conserve the scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wildlife 
therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by 


such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations. 


And to quote Our Heritage, that’s the summary of mission 66: 


To the extent that we preserve the parks, to the extent that we use them for 
their own inherent, noncommercial human values, to that same degree do they 
contribute their part to the economic life of the Nation. 

Now, the pee of these sentiments can be many and 
various. On the far one hand we have those whose only thought is 
conservation of the parks in their natural wild state with fences 
around them; no finde, no trails, no accommodations whatever. For 
want of a better word, we call them “ultra-conservationists.” Most 
of them live in the East. Few people in the West have such an extreme 
idea. On the other extreme we have those who would want to make 
Coney Island with merry-go-rounds, roller coasters, hot-dog conces- 
sions, and so on, out of our great scenic national parks. We stand just 
about in the middle between these two extremes. Preservation and 
conservation—yes—but also real facilities for the enjoyment by as 
many as possible of what we are conserving. 
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In December of 1953, Governor Langlie of our State appointed a 
body called the Mount Rainier National Park Development Study 
Committee for the purpose of doing something about Rainier. This 
action of the Governor’s was taken independently of us, but we eager- 
ly joined in the movement and were represented on the committee. Al- 
together we came to the following immediate needs for the park: 

1. Keeping the road to Paradise Valley open in winter, principally 
to make it the great skiing center it should be. 

2. The building of permanent uphill transportation facilities at 
Paradise. This means a tramway, such as are installed in the Swiss 
Alps and in New Hampshire, or at least chairlifts, such as the ones at 
Mount Hood and at the summit of White Pass. In the acts regarding 
Mount Rainier National Park occur words giving the Secretary of the 
Interior authority to grant right-of-ways to a company or companies 
for the purpose of building and operating tramway or cable lines 
(U.S. C. A. 16, ch. 1, par. 92). This project of ours was not only for 
the skiing project but more especially for summer visitors who would 
like to get up higher. Summer operation of such facilities elsewhere 
has been most successful. 

Many of you, as you know, are too old now-to make the climb to the 
summit, but—or even the climb to Ala Vista, and a great many of our 
out-of-town visitors are out-of-town visitors who would like to get up 
there where the best scenes are. 

3. The completion of Stevens Canyon Road, upon which work had 
begun in 1931 in order to provide an easy trip around the mountain 
and to give access to Paradise from Yakima and eastern Washington. 

4. Greatly expanded overnight facilities at Paradise Valley in the 
heart of the park, in order to take care not only of the present demand 
but of the greatly increased demand bound to arise from the adoption 
of proposals Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

he Secretary of the Interior and the Director of the National Park 
Service were contacted regarding this program. In 1954, Mr. Wirth, 
the Director, and several of his staff visited us. They met first with 
the board of directors of the Automobile Club of Washington and then 
with Governor Langlie and his committee. Mr. Wirth and the mem- 
bers of his staff who were there were in favor of keeping the roads open 
in winter. This agreement seemed to me to be aaaaaee. but it was 
kept open last winter. They were violently opposed to any permanent 
uphill transportation, because they thought such a structure would mar 
the landscape. This point went to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
he finally negatived the idea. Instead, ski tows have been provided. 
These are of help to the skiing project, but are, of course, no help what- 
ever in the tourist season. Mr. Wirth and his staff were, of course, 
greatly in favor of completing the Stevens Canyon Road, and among 
us all, this is being done. It is scheduled for completion in 1957. They 
admitted the need for more overnight facilities, but stressed the finan- 
cial problems involved. There was no hint at that time of removing 
overnight facilities from the park, or indeed of removing overnight 
facilities from Paradise Valley. 

We thought that the Secretary of the Interior was wrong in deny- 
ing uphill transportation, but we hope to get a reversal some day, 
and we are continuing to work for overnight facilities. 

And then came Mission 66. This is in our opinion a remarkable 
document. As is the case with thick documents, few of us have studied 
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it in detail, but most of us have read Our Heritage, an accurate sum- 
mary of Mission 66. We think it is an excellent piece of work. As we 
read it, we believe that it contained the answers to most of our prob- 
lems, providing we could get the appropriations with which to carry 
it out. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I’d like to remark there that this statement 
is not In opposition to Mission 66. Of Mission 66 we approve very 
highly. It’s merely in opposition to the detailed application of it to 
Mount Rainier National Park. 

Mission 66 talks about tourists and other park visitors, it talks about 
conservation, it talks about the effect of the national parks upon the 
economy. Nowhere does it advocate removing tourist facilities from 
any parks. The cost would, over a 10-year period, be $310,385,600 
for operation and $476,160,000 for construction, a total of $786,545,600, 
or $124,125,600 more than the outlook for the next 10 years if the 
Congress in each year appropriated the same amount as already 
appropriated this year, 

Upon inquiry, we learned that $10 million of the construction money 
would go to Rainier. This looked very good to us. It seemed to 
promise, especially if supplemented with private capital, most of 
our program. We knew that the National Park Service was still 
opposed to a tramway, but there is nothing in Mission 66 directly 
contrary. We were, therefore, greatly in favor of Mission 66. 

And then came the dawn. Soon after the publication, a series of 
articles appeared in the Christian Science Monitor by Max Gilstrap, 
in which appeared this statement: 

Mount Rainier’s problem is to encourage and provide as much day use of the 
park as possible. It is, at the same time, to encourage private enterprise to 
develop overnight facilities outside the park and to eliminate public campgrounds 
from the higher altitudes and expand them at lower elevations. It is also to 
relocate the park headquarters with its scattered facilities from the heavy snow 
areas down into more advantageous locations outside the park. 

We could hardly believe our eyes. But these words were confirmed 
in a press release of March 15, 1956, by the National Park Service. 
That has been mentioned here this morning. This release details the 
proposed expenditures as: 

Visitor use facilities $3,828,200, for several fine things but mostly directed to 
lower elevations, and nothing whatever for better or more overnight accom- 
modations. Roads $4,265,000. Transfer of park headquarters from Longmire 
to Ashford $2,670,000. Total $10,763,200. 

It will be noted that the transfer of headquarters takes 25 percent 
of the entire amount. 

From all this one can arrive at only one conclusion, namely, that 
the so-called day use theory is to be applied to Rainier and that no 
one except sleeping bag occupants oor watchmen are to be allowed 
to stay overnight in the park, certainly not at higher levels. 

Looking back at Mission 66, we can find no recommendation of any- 
thing so drastic. The only words I can find are on page 15, where it 
says: 

Day use, in contrast with that involving overnight stays within the parks, 
will be both absolutely and proportionately greater than is now the case. 
That may be true, but it does not mean that the demand for overnight 
facilities will decrease. Rather, it is our opinion that as the number 
of tourists increases, so will the demand increase. 
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According to these applications of Mission 66 to Mount Rainier, 
overnight accommodations will be provided by motels along the roads 
leading to the park, or perhaps by a hotel built either outside the 
park or just within its border at some location at a much lower level 
than either Paradise or Longmire. 

So far as we local folks are concerned, at least, the large number 
of us who just go up and back, we would not be too greatly incon- 
venienced except that we do like to go up and stay over rnight once in 
a while. Early morning and evening are the best times at Paradise 
Valley. 

The tourist problem, however, is an entirely different one. Tourists 
are of several kinds, of which I would like to mention a few: 

1. Conventions and meetings. Paradise Inn is a splendid place for 
meetings. In recent years, this type of tourist has declined because 
the inn can seldom take care of them. They would greatly increase 
in number if the accommodations we visualize should come into being. 

2. Conducted tours promoted in the East by railroads, airlines, and 
travel agencies. These tourists are brought by bus either from Seattle 
or Tacoma, spend 1, 2, or 3 nights at Paradise and are then taken back, 
usually to the city they did not come from. These are very important 
tourists. This year there were 177 different tours of this kind, and 
there would be more if there were room. 

Tourists in their own cars. This type of tourist is large. It is 
aa who spend most of the tourist money in this State. “More of 
them would stay overnight if there were accommodations. 

4. Friends and relations of local people visiting here from outside 
the State. Such people always have to be taken up to the mountain, 
usually Paradise, and often would like to stay overnight or longer, 
and we'd like to have them. This type of tourist we : believe to be 
larger than is thought, because they are Washington licensed cars. 

Now, let’s consider what happens to these tourists under the day-use 
theory. The meetings, of course, would be out entirely. The con- 
ducted tours also would disappear, or so we are told by those who 
conduct them. The probabilities : are that many such tours would 
bypass the State of Washington entirely. Under the present system of 
operation, buses will leave ‘Seattle in the morning, go to Sunrise for 
lunch, thence to Paradise, where they will leave the people to stay a 
night or more, and pick up the people who have been spending a night 
or more in the park, taking them to Tacoma. Such an operation is 
not practical unless there are overnight facilities at Paradise Valley, 
or similar location, of sufficient size and class. The round trip is 255 
miles with a maximum climb of 6,500 feet, many 614-percent grades, 
and a speed limit in the park of 35 miles per hour. 

What would happen to the third class of tourists, those in their own 
cars, we do not know, but certainly the mountain would be far less 
attractive. What becomes of the ascent of the mountain, the guided 
trips on foot and horseback, the evening campfires and lectures, the 
viewing of sunrise and sunset ? ¢ It is just too much to ask the tourist 
to rush through the park on an all-day motor trip. He will miss the 
best of it. And most of the tourists are not equipped for sleeping on 
the ground. 

It is our considered opinion that the only practical answer to the 
tourist problem in Rainier National Park is good overnight accom- 
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modations in the heart of the park of sufficient size to meet the demand. 
Otherwise we believe that the park will cease to be the tourist attrac- 
tion that it now is and especially that it could be. Thus the accumula- 
tive effect of all the advertising and promotion through the years will 
be largely thrown away. 

If, on the other hand, the $10 million is spent in the kind of im- 
provements we thought at first Mission 66 intended, the park will 
grow in prestige and attractiveness, and instead of 1 million visita- 
tions in 1966, we will have 1,500,000. 

Instead of that, it is proposed to spend $2,670,000 moving the per- 
sonnel out of the park, where they have been quartered for all these 
years, and to spend large sums for accommodating those few with 
knapsacks and sleeping bags. We had never heard that there was any 
need for building new headquarters far away, nor that the employees 
were dissatisfied or in danger where they are. It is our observation 
that the present location and conditions are all right and are efficient 
if properly maintained. Some day, of course, they will have to be 
replaced but that day will be far outside the scope of Mission 66. 

The reasons given by Mr. Wirth are: (1) Danger of floods. ‘These 
quarters have been where they are since there was a Park Service and 
have never been washed out. If further protection is needed it can 
be made for a small fraction of $2,670,000. (2) Need for expansion, 
We think there is plenty of room if expansion is needed. (3) Addi- 
tional visitor facilities. One thing we do have at the park is room. 
Less than one-half of 1 percent of the total area is occupied by facili- 
ties, including roads and trails. It is not necessary to move the head- 
quarters to provide additional facilities and if the flood danger up 
there is iets would we put any visitor facilities in that location? 
(4) Construction costs. We do not believe that construction costs 
are much, if any, higher at Longmire than at Ashford. And besides, 
we do not believe much construction of headquarters will be needed 
fora long time. (5) Snow. It is true that there is less snow at Ash- 
ford, but Ashford does get 2 or 3 feet when Longmire has 4 or 5 feet. 
Even if the whole $4,000 a year for snow removal should be saved, it 
is only 15/100 of 1 percent on $2,670,000. (6) Employee living con- 
ditions. Schools, churches, shopping centers, medical facilities, mobile 
services and public transportation are said to be better at Ashford. 
Somebody seems to have gotten the idea that Ashford is a metropoli- 
tan center. Out here we know that, with due regard to the fine but 
few people there, Ashford is just a tiny settlement, it is not even a 
town, but merely a name applied to a place where there is one general 
country store, one service station, one sma!] church and one tavern. 
Schoolchildren from Ashford go by bus to the same school as Long- 
mire’s children do. There is no shopping center, no medical facilities, 
no mobile services and no public transportation in or to Ashford. 

We are informed that there are less than 60 families at Longmire 
and we wonder how much is planned per family. If headquarters 
buildings cost even $1 million, the amount left for housing per family 
would be nearly $27,000 each. 

We are not alone in our opinions. An overwhelming majority in 
the area surrounding the park seems to agree with us. I have here a 
book full of clippings. These are clippings from newspapers all over 
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the area. Most of them agreeing with our viewpoint, that is approv- 
ing mission 66 but disapproving the intention at Rainier. Here’s 
Seattle, Tacoma, our own Washington Motorist, Yakima, all kinds of 
places and these, I think, are a full set of the press releases, both favor- 
able and unfavorable. I would like to submit the book in evidence. 

Senator Jackson. It will be filed with the committee, Mr. Reynolds. 
We can’t very well include it in the printed part of the record. 

Mr. Reynoxps. I understand, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. But it will be filed with the committee. It will 
be very helpful. 

Mr. Reynotps. At least it will be something for you to look at if 
you wish. 

Senator Jackson. It will be very helpful. 

Mr. Reynotps. It is certain that the majority of the members of 
the chamber of commerce agree or we certainly would have heard 
from them. As for the Automobile Club of Washington, we put out 
a questionnaire to our members, after having asked the National Park 
Service to take a poll at the park entrance and having been refused. 
The Washington Motorist has been talking about the policy of the 
club’s board of trustees for a long time and one would think we would 
hear from all of our members who do not agree with us. We heard 
from over 1,100 members, of whom only 15 took a negative attitude. 

We cast no aspersions whatever upon Mr. Wirth or his staff. We 
have spent a great deal of time talking with them and are convinced 
of their sincerity, but we decidedly do not agree with their day use 
only plans for Mount Rainier National Park. 

I thank you most sincerely for bearing with me. I also would 
like to present to the committee statements which we have been asked 
to present from the Longview Chamber of Commerce and all it says 
is we agree with the Tacoma chamber. 

Senator Jackson. You’d like to have the statement filed for the 
record ? 

Mr. Reynotps. I would, sir. 

Senator Jackson. It will be included in the record. The Chair 
might say at this time that there are a number of letters that have 
been received for and against the proposal on overnight facilities 
and they will all be included in the record if there are no objections. 

Mr. Reynotps. Thank you very much. This one is from the 
Olympia Chamber of Commerce. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. It will be included in the record and 
copies made available for the press here if they desire copies of the 
statements. Thank you, Mr. Reynolds, for your detailed and factual 
er I think it will be very helpful to the committee. Senator 

urray 

Senator Murray. I have no questions. I have listened with great 
interest and it seems to me that he made his position very clear, very 
easy to understand. 

Mr. Reynotps. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Dworshak? 

Senator DworsHax. One question. I’m not entirely clear whether 
you’re contending that it’s the responsibility of the Government 
through the Park Service to provide these overnight facilities within 
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Rainier National Park or whether you recognize the possibility of 
encouraging private enterprise to undertake an investment which 
would provide the essential and necessary accommodations within the 
ark. 
Mr. Reywoxps. I think perhaps the statement is not clear on that 
point, Senator, but I can tell you what it is. We believe that the 
tourist, the local people just going up don’t matter, we believe that 
the tourists who come to see our national park must be enabled to see 
it and enjoy it as the act says to the best possible extent. Now, we, 
of course, are in favor of private enterprise, but if private enter prise 
cannot furnish it, then the Government should and if a subsidy should 
be involved, I think a subsidy is quite in order. Our studies indicate 
that if there were the proper kind of hotel facilities at Paradise 
Valley, a subsidy would be required, but it wouldn’t be such a large 
subsidy as to constitute a white elephant on the Government’s hands. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. But you have no real objection to the Park 
Service exploring the possibility of getting private enterprise to pro- 
vide such facilities and accommodations? 

Mr. Reynotps. We would be of any possible help we could. Of 
course, we would rather see private enterprise provide them. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you. Senator Magnuson? 

Senator Maenuson. I was going to ask Mr. Rey nolds, page 1 talks 
about that release of March 15 and has a breakdown. Is that the 
accurate breakdown of the $10,763,000 ? 

Mr. Reynotps. Pretty sure it is, sir. I’m positive he took it from 
a release. I have a copy of the release right here, but I’m sure. 

Senator Macnuson. We'll assume it is then. I just want to be sure 
about that. That’s all. 

Senator Jackson. Any further questions? 

Senator Magnuson. And this would be the amount that you would 
ask Appropriations Committee for with that breakdown? (Question 
divested to Mr. Wirth.) 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. I might emphasize this particular thing. We 
get a very broad picture in this press release because we weren’t t ready 
with details and these are, I want to make the record clear because 
these are the prices based as of last July. Now the idea is the job, not 
the money. We don’t know what the cost will be in 1960 or 1961. 

Senator Maenuson. I’m concerned with visitor use facilities, three 
million eight; roads, four million two; transfer park headquarters 
two million six, is that correct? 

Mr. Wirt. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. So you will be asking Appropriations for two 
million six to transfer those facilities, that’s my understanding. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is the preliminary estimate; yes. 

Senator Maenuson. And the amounts for roads and visitor use 
facilities ¢ 

Mr. Wieru. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Magnuson. Congressman 
Tollefson ? ’ 

Representative Totterson. No questions. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Reynolds. We ap- 
preciate your statement very much. 
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(The documents referred to by the witness, Mr. Reynolds, and filed 
with the committee are as follows) : 


STATEMENT OF DONALD J. DONAHUE, MANAGER, OLYMPIA, WASH., 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Olympia Cham- 
ber of Commerce is seriously concerned over several provisions of the 
National Park Service comprehensive 10-year program for develop- 
ment of our national parks, particularly as they apply to Mount 
Rainier National Park. 

Our chief concern is over the lack of proper provisions in the pro- 
gram for the development of facilities to accommodate overnight 
visitors to the park, except for campers. 

The importance of Rainier National Park as the leading tourist 
attraction in the Pacific Northwest is recognized. That it’s importance 
is increasing is evident by estimates of the National Park Service that 
more than a million visitors may be expected to visit the park by 1966. 
It appears reasonably certain that a considerable number of the those 
visitors will desire overnight accommodations. Lack of such facilities 
unquestionably would result in diminished interest in visiting the 
park, with a resultant effect on the economy of the entire State of 
Washington, which places high value on the travel industry as its 
third-ranking industry. 

We recognize no value in burdening the members of the committee 
with a repetition of the many arguments presented by the other wit- 
nesses at this hearing in opposition to the provisions of mission 66 
which will, in our opinion, make impossible full capitalization on the 


tremendous recreational value of the park. We join with the many 
other chambers of commerce and interested groups in the request that 
the National Park Service will abandon its objection to overnight 
facilities, and will request adequate funds to provide suitable facilities 
within the park. 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE D. PARCELL, PRESIDENT, LONGVIEW, 
WASH., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Gentlemen, the Chamber of Commerce of Longview, Wash., wishes 
to place itself on record with your committee as favoring the fullest 
possible development of national parks which we presume to be coy- 
ered in the program known as Mission 66. 

In adopting the above recorded statement, we particularly desire 
that suitable and proper overnight facilities be made possible within 
the heart of Mount Rainier National Park. It is our contention that 
public accommodations in the national parks should not be limited to 
daytime use only. 

We, in the Longview area, believe that Mount Rainier and its public 
facilities have added much to the publicity and tourist industry of 
this State. Any attempt to lessen the services at this national park 
would detract from our tourist and visitor potential. 

Senator Jackson. The next witness, Mr. David Brower, executive 
director of the Sierra Club, I believe in support in general of the mis- 
sion 66 program. 
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The Chair would merely like to say we are trying to get both sides 
and be fair and after we have heard from the other witnesses we will 
try to alternate those that are for and those that are opposed so we can 
get all the information into the record. The facts will have to be 
ascertained after getting all the testimony. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID BROWER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SIERRA 
CLUB, AND CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL RESOURCES CLUB 


Mr. Brower. But I would like, with your approval, to submit a 
complete statement later. 

Senator Jackson. You may file your complete statement later and 
if you would like to proceed in your own way now, that will be fine. 
State your name for the record, where you live, and who you are 
representing. 

Mr. Brower. I’m David R. Brower, executive director of the Sierra 
Club. I live in Berkeley, Calif. I am also chairman of the National 
Resources Council of America. 

Asa brief introductory note I would like to say that the Sierra Club 
has been interested in Mount Rainier for some time. 

Senator Jackson. You might state for the record what the Sierra 
Club is. It’s known by many of us. 

Mr. Brower. The Sierra Club was founded in 1892 by John Muir, 
primarily to help establish the national park system and to protect 
national parks as they existed in that time before the system itself 
was created. It has ation 11,000 members living all over the country, 


but most of them centering in California where the club was founded. 
It has a good many types of people in it and I guess it’s just a cross 


section of America. There are teachers, students, anyone over 12 and 
under a terminal age, quite a few executives, a few members of Con- 
gress. We have had members in the Cabinet and just ordinary people, 
too. 

The Natural Resources Council which I mentioned is an organiza- 
tion with which the Sierra Club is affiliated, which contains most of 
the conservation organizations, the national organizations in the coun- 
try. That includes the American Planning and Civic Association, the 
National Audubon Society, the Izaak Walton League, National Parks 
Association, the National Wildlife Federation, a group altogether of 
about 39, their membership totaling about 2 million, and all of them, 
I think, practical conservationists who realize that—none of whom are 
trying to fence any resource away from anybody. 

The Sierra Clubs’ interest in Mount Rainier started quite a long time 
ago. We conducted, before my time, an outing to Mount Rainier 
which went around the mountain by trail. That was in 1905. On 
that outing was a man whose name became pretty well known later on 
in national park circles. That was Stephen T. Mather and the in- 
formation I have is that it was on the outing going around Mount 
Rainier on those trails that he began his thinking that culminated in 
his urging of the creation of a National Park Service. 

So Rainier, you might say, was in on the ground floor of the creation 
of the National Park Service, in 1916, to protect what was already a 
fine accumulation of parks and one which has grown since then. 
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All I would like to present right now is just a summary of the con- 
siderations we in the Sierra Club feel need to be studied in this con- 
troversy on Mount Rainier and its relation to mission 66. We have 
what you might call a little run-down of a few main points. 

1. We feel that there should be no expansion of the developed areas 
within Mount Rainier National Park unless and until it has been dem- 
onstrated, with public participation in the study, that in no other way 
can the public use and enjoy the park without impairment of its 
natural qualities beyond that which has already occurred to permit 
the public use. 

2. Operational facilities, meaning housing for personnel staff, main- 
tenance, and warehousing facilities and so on, beyond those absolutely 
required within the park, should be moved outside the park even if this 
should prove costly. Park values are priceless and economic con- 
siderations should not jeopardize them. 

3. The natural beauty of the setting and the surroundings of the 
heavy use areas at Paradise Valley and Yakima Park should be given 
maximum protection consistent with that use and the wilderness back- 
ground should be reserved as provided for in Senator Humphrey’s 
wilderness bill, which enjoyed wide bipartisan support. 

4. The opportunity for overnight experience, including the dawn 
and dusk edges of that experience, should if possible be retained at 
some scenic heavy-use areas. Where necessary the use should be cur- 
tailed to accord with the carrying capacity of the areas; and I realize 
that that term “carrying capacity” is the nub of this statement. I 
don’t think we yet know enough on either side of this controversy, 
about what the terrain can stand without its being impaired progres- 
sively more and more. How many human feet can walk over this area 
without pounding it into dust. How much can you afford to pave 
to handle automobiles without losing the primary value of this space. 
We just don’t really have figures on that and I think it is important 
that we do determine it, that we consider not only the physical carry- 
ing capacity of these key spots that are the avenues of approach to the 
national parks but also their esthetic carrying capacity. 

T come from California, where our most popular park is Yosemite. 
T guess a good many people have been there and very well realize that 
something is lost in the esthetic experience if you get out of your 
car to enjoy the beautiful view and find yourself nudged by some- 
body’s automobile fender as he comes up to park behind you or find 
you can’t turn around without bumping into someone, or you can’t 
eat. without an hour’s wait in line. There’s an important considera- 
tion here we don’t yet have the data to measure. We think this is 
information we need to develop better; and that we can afford to wait, 
before doing something irreparable, until we know more about what 
the carrying capacity of these places is. 

And related to that, we think that activities not directly related to 
the enjoyment of the place for itself should not be provided. Any 
structures that are built should not impede the enjoyment of principal 
exhibit, Mount Rainier with a scenic foreground, by people to drive 
to Paradise or walk the trails or camp there. Any facilities should 
be so oriented that people staying in any structure could best enjoy 
the unique and the progressively rarer experiences of spending the 
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night and the day at an outstandingly scenic place in or near a mag- 
nificent park. These places should have decor in harmony with and 
related to the scene and should provide only those programs which 
ean be directed by the National Service. 

5. We believe that Mission 66 should not be geared to quantity of 
experience but rather to quality of experience in the national parks 
and that the program’s major purpose must be to protect the parks. 
We believe that is what the Mission 66 plan sets out to do and we 
support that purpose. 

6. The need for protection of natural qualities for full human 
enjoyment of the parks is a continuing, even a growing need. Several 
decades of heavy human use of certain areas are resulting in a damag- 
ing impact. We favor development of more techniques for lessening 
this load on the land; surfacing of trails to avoid erosion and dust; 
through architecture, bringing the outdoors indoors, as in the new 
Yosemite lodge; removal of structures from and restoring the key 
vistas; rotating of campgrounds; devoting living space to visitors 
rather than the permanent residents and their equipment; accommo- 
dating the travel increase elsewhere than in the key areas, 

We believe further that the Government atl control areas in 


which visitor facilities are built to accommodate the increasing travel. 

In Gatlinburg, Tenn., on the outskirts of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National:Park, where the Natural Resources Council met a week 
ago today, the kind of control which could have resulted, had the 
Government had full control over that area—the control of the visitor 
facilities which were built there to accommodate the increasing travel 
that could have happened—hasn’t happened. It could have produced 


several kinds of benefits which do not result on this private land at 
the edge of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

First, the structures could have been planned so that the visitor on 
his evenings would be oriented toward the park, not the paved street. 
Second, the less desirable use and tendency, which is a highway-strip 
development—a narrow highway and buildings, buildings, buildings 
on either side for a long distance, and its neon-light congestion— 
could have been avoided. There could have been better diversity in 
type of accommodations afforded. Overextension of certain facilities 
such as restaurants would not have occurred. 

There would be more ranger-naturalist programs and the park 
visitor would know that he had visited a national park and not a 
resort. These are things that we can see in hindsight. 

Meanwhile we know that Gatlinburg and that type of development 
has brought about some amazing things and I think it’s worth bearing 
those in mind. For example, Gatlinburg 20 years ago was little 
more than what I have just heard Ashford described as—just a little 
narrow road with practically nothing there. Now there has been 
$18 million of private investment in thie facilities. There could be 
some corrections. There are lots of motels but no modest facilities; 
they are luxury motels not providing for the low-budget family. 
There are probably too many restaurants, more places to eat than 
restauranters can make money feeding people in, and so on. 

Nevertheless, good things are happening there. The Park Service 
does come out with its ranger-naturalist service and in the hotels dur- 
ing the week there are lectures on the national parks and the great 
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Smoky Mountains National Park itself, which has extremely heavy 
travel. I think travel will hit 3 million this year; it is enjoyed, 
nevertheless, by day use. There is camping provided at several places 
within the park. But I think that a couple of other things are per- 
tinent here that we didn’t have a few years ago. 

An earlier speaker, I guess it was Congressman Tollefson, men- 
tioned the concessions committee report of 1950. The Sierra Club 
participated in that and one of our members, Charles Woodbury, was 
the man he mentioned. 

There are still some questions on this general problem of who 
should get in and spend the money. I think the important consider- 
ation is not the economics but what happens to the place, to the 
parks. That’s point A. Whoever does it, is it better for the park? 
Then let the other considerations fall where they may. 

In the Sierra Club we don’t have a position right now on what 
that policy should be, but we do have new data. Since then we 
have had more chance to watch, for example, what happened on Mount 
Hood at Timberline Lodge. I don’t have full details but I understand 
that there, where the Government has made the full capital investment, 
there has not been too much success with the renting that out to a 
concession for the operation. I would like to know more about that. 
Perhaps it would be helpful for this committee to find out more. 

And I do know that something happened in Yosemite that would 
be a good thing to avoid. There, in 1927, the Ahwahnee Hotel was 
built, a luxury hotel that cost a million dollars in those days, and that’s 


several million now. But it has been my understanding that the 
Ahwahnee itself, with high-priced accommodations, did not operate 
on its own feet. It had to sustain itself, in effect, by raising the rates 


a little bit on the bus trips in or on the low-priced accommodations 
where there was volume. The Ahwahnee was operating at a loss. 
Whether that’s been its whole history or not, I don’t know, but there 
again is something worth investigating. 

In any event, I think we do have to keep clear this consideration in 
seeking out our values—the difference between a national park and a 
resort. 

I’m pleased in all I’ve heard so far that there has been no one 
really critical of the national-park idea. That is the most pleasing 
thing of the whole controversy. There may be a difference in the 
detail of how we use or how we protect, but no one is against the 
park. That I think is important. I wish there were a bigger park, so 
that whenever things are built we could be sure they were in the park. 

But I think this all leads up to the importance of something that 
I mentioned before Senator Magnuson in a hearing in Washington 
on wildlife earlier this year: that we do need an inventory of what we 
have to take the kind of tourist traffic that is going to grow. The Na- 
tional Park Service hopes to undertake part of that. We need the 
other agencies to help out too. What scenic resources do we have in 
this whole country? We don’t have a complete inventory now of 
what lands can take our scienic requirements for wildlife, wilderness, 
parks, or camping. We don’t have that. We need it. We need it 
to get a better projection of what the demands are going to be for 
land for that kind of activity. 
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We know that with the increasing leisure mentioned not so long 
ago—the possible 4-day week—that ‘there is going to be much more 
demand for space for leisure. Suppose instead of having the 4-day 
week for example—and you can all enjoy this prospect—you work 5 
days still but take the extra 52 all in 1 lump at the end of the year. 
What does that mean to our travel pattern in this country? What 
does that mean with the faster roads and cars and the loads that are 
going to Mount Rainier or points farther away even now? We need 
that “Inventory. We need to project what the requirements will be, 
the heavy use; and then to make our decisions as best we can now with 
all that information in hand. I hope this committee, one of the most 
important in the Senate in this respect, will be instrumental in getting 
that sort of material before it. 

Senator Magnuson. We are taking an inventory of our real estate 
but they can’t find any value to place on parks. 

Mr. Brower. Well, this is an inventory I think necessarily without 
a pr ice tag on it. 

Senator Magnuson. I think it bears out your point that there is 
no price tag on parks. 

Mr. Brower. But we have lots of space left now. As you fly over 
the country you see big spaces, but not very much of that has been 
dedicated to special use as the parks have. Much less of this un- 
dedicated space is really living space where you can get out and enjoy 
it. And that’s the key. It’s going fast; it’s being used now, but 
just with a sort of unplanned planning. Unplanned development 
is coming in and using up that terrain that we are going to require. 
So that is, I think, inherent in this problem. That’s the main prob- 
lem that can help solve such controversies as we are against right 
here. We need to use the parks; that’s what they are there for. But 
we need to define that use—have a definition of how to use them and 
still leave them essentially as good as they are now for the next round 
of Americans, and a round after that. Several more rounds, we 
hope. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Brower, I have just a couple of questions. 
I take it that your club or organization, the association you’re rep- 
resenting, has not taken a. final position one way or the other about 
the construction of overnight facilities in the park. 

Mr. Brower. That’s correct, the Natural Resources Council doesn’t 
take a position. Its members share a feeling. 

Senator Jackson. I understand. How about the Sierra Club? 

Mr. Browrr. They have made two policy statements: (1) The op- 
erational facilities should be removed from the park at Rainier. 

Senator Jackson. The administrative ? 

Mr. Brower. Yes; the administrative. And (2) the overnight ac- 
commodations, or rather the impact, should be curtailed in these key 
areas to accord with the carrying capacity, and we should find out 
what that capacity is. 

Senator Jackson. You agree that the parks are for the enjoyment 
of our people consistent with our democratic process ? 

Mr. Brower. Absolutely, sir. We realize the fact. Quite often we 
are suspected by people, since some of us carry packs, of wanting the 
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pe just for those who can carry a 40-pound knapsack or ride bare- 
ck, but that’s not so. 

Senator Jackson. So that the reasonable approach should be to have 
facilities in which people with all tastes and t es will be able to enjoy 
the parks and still preserve intact this great heritage which we have a 
responsibility of preserving for future generations; is that right? 

Mr. Brower. That’s right, but that question still carries in it the 
dilemma 

Senator Jackson (interposing). I understand, but the parks are 
not just for people who want to pack in—that wouldn’t be very demo- 
cratic, would it? 

Mr. Brower. No, no; weagree. We agree on that. 

Senator Jackson. All right, now, after all, aesthetic value is a 
subjective thing; is it not? It’s kind of hard to take a Gallup poll on 
what is the proper aesthetic evaluation of anything because you will 
get many different opinions. 

Mr. Brower. I am afraid that is so. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. Let’s pinpoint this. It’s subjective, but I 
mean you can’t determine the aesthetic value of something by just 
taking the opinion of a few who spend more time than others in the 
park. That isn’t fair; is it? 

Mr. Brower. No; you can’t get me to say yes to that. I think you 
go for your opinions to specialists. Now I’m not going to put on 

Senator Jackson (interposing). You mean there are specialists in 
aesthetics ? 

Mr. Brower. I think there are, very definitely. And I think you 
will find 

Senator Jackson. We’re getting into the area of aristocracy; are 
we not? Are we going to allow a few people to determine what is 
the true aesthetic value? 

Mr. Brower. That is where a final determination is made, I guess, 
but we’re getting into an esoteric level. 

Senator Jackson. Well, let’s keep it on a practical level. 

Senator Macnuson. Senator Jackson is a great hiker, so he’s on your 
side. I don’t know, he doesn’t carry many packs, but he hikes a 
great deal. 

Senator Jackson. While I am interested in the whole community 
participating in the park, we don’t want the parks destroyed in 
the process of participation. I think we can agree on that. Let’s pin- 
point this. What we are really talking about here today is an accom- 
modation, overnight facility, possibly of 100 to 200 people to stay 
overnight. That is what we are talking about here primarily. That 
is what this boils down to. Now, it is already agreed that we can have 
and we do have roads into the park. Do you think we are going to 
make or break aesthetic values by saying that 100 to 200 people can 
stay in an overnight facility out of the thousands who come in? 

Mr. Brower. Not necessarily. I’m willing to say not necessarily. 
but also to qualify this. Are we talking just about the 100-room hotel 
or are we talking about the tramway which has been mentioned? And 
how do these relate ? 

Senator Jackson. We are talking first about the hotel. Let’s pin- 
point it. We are talking about thousands of people who drive into 
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the park; the roads are already there. Now, are we going to make or 
break aesthetic values with a hundred-room hotel ? 

Mr. Brower. I don’t think you are, but you may. It all depends 
on how it’s done. 

Senator Jackson. Well, but look. We’ve got roads in there now. 
Supposing the thousands and thousands that can come in run amuck 
in the park. Can’t they do it? Can’t they wreck the park? Do 
people who live in hotels tend to be more dangerous as far as pre- 
serving the integrity of the park than people who drive up there? 
I'm trying to get at the heart of this whole discussion. I think I 
have my finger on it. 

Mr. Brower. I don’t know that that is what—— 

Senator Jackson (interposing). We’re talking about an overnight 
facility that involves a hundred people. Is it your contention that 
people who are going to live, stay overnight in the park, are going 
to be more reckless, and more derelict in their responsibility as citizens 
in preserving the integrity of the park, than the people who drive 
up there and wander off from their cars and hike around. Isn’t it 
true that you might have far more effective control over the people 
who are in the lodge and the inn because you will have guides there 
and they come to one centrally located place? You can direct them. 
But with a helter-skelter program they can get out of the car and 
take off in all directions and you have less direct effective control 
over the people as far as policing of it is concerned. 

Mr. Brower. I don’t think the Park Service was contemplating a 
helter-skelter program. I dothink 

Senator Jackson. Wait a minute. Just get down to facts. The 
truth is that when you drive into the park, wherever there are trails, 
or if there are no trails you can take off through the park as long as 
you abide by the regulations. You can’t start fires off in all direc- 
tions, but you can take off and go any direction you want; isn’t that 
right? 

Mr. Brower. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. There are no “No Trespassing” signs up in the 
park that I know of. All it takes is a lot of muscle and vigor and 
lungs to abide by the regulations. 

Mr. Brower. And a little curiosity about what’s beyond the 
pavement. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I think there are a lot of people with that. 
So let’s see if we can’t pinpoint what we are talking about here today. 

Mr. Brower. Your question then was, can’t you control them in a 
hotel better than out? That could be, and that would be true, I 
suppose, that that would be controlling them because of their by- 
and-large lack of interest in going out anyhow. They would be 
controlling themselves. 

Senator Jackson. Yes; but what I’m getting at is that you have 
a group of people in one facility. They are confined in one general 
area. You can work out programs for them to take hikes, lectures 
by the park naturalist, and so forth can be better managed. That’s 
my point. It is better than a setup where you drive up the road a ways 
and there’s a sign with a trail going off yonder up to a lake, so they 
park the car and away they go. 

85103—57——4 
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Mr. Brower. Well, I think a visitor center is contemplated and 
guided trips, and self-guided interpretations that is worked out in 
many of the parks can provide protection and does. I don’t think the 
hotel is really relevant here on this matter of protection, because the 
hotel with a hundred rooms cannot accommodate a very large per- 
centage of the park travel. So that you would still have all this 
pressure needing the same kind of control, with just a minor reduction, 

Senator Jackson. We all agree on that. The idea of overnight 
facilities is that there are a lot of people who like to see the beauty 
and the scenery at higher levels and like to stay overnight. They 
like to see the sunrise and sunset. I think the further idea is that we 
ought to have facilities that will take care of people with all tastes, 
likes, and dislikes. I think that’s in keeping with the democratic 
process. 

Mr. Brower. I think we agree there; the nub of it is where. I 
think the run rises and sets on Mount Rainier whether you’re up at 
Paradise or whether you’re down at some point lower down. Maybe 
this is just the Californian expecting more sunshine. 

Senator Jackson. I think you’d better take a trip up there first. 

Mr. Brower. I’ve been on Mount Rainier, but my understanding is 
that there are sites withdrawn from the mountain, not on the slope 
itself, that can give you this feeling. Now is there anyone prepared to 
say that there are not? 

Senator Jackson. There are various sites but I think the point 
should be made that what we are really talking about here today is 
the question of overnight accommodations and it seems to me, just as a 
layman, that we are only discussing a very small part of this program, 
and I can’t for the life of me see how a hundred rooms overnight are 
going to turn the park upside down and make a mess out of it. My 
idea is you can better accomplish it, have better control over it than 
you can with just roads in all directions and people at liberty to 
take off in all directions. The park people do not have enough admin- 
istrative help now to police it and with the thousands coming in it 
would be helpful to have at least one area where people stay overnight 
and where you could control them a lot better. That’s my personal 
observation. 

Mr. Brower. We would agree to the extent that it’s determined that 
this is not beyond the carrying capacity of the region. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t follow you on that. 

Mr. Brower. That is, if in the determination of what the Paradise 
area, for example, or the Sunrise area can carry in human use without 
destroying the enjoyment of it 

Senator Jackson (interposing). Wait a minute. Do you think a 
hundred people staying overnight are going to do more damage than 
10,000 people driving up in their cars? I don’t know; we’d have to 
get the figures. I don’t know how many can get there in 1 day, but 
tremendous numbers. Do you think the people in the hotel are going 
to do more damage than the people who just drive up there? Obvi- 
ously there are many, many more people who would drive up and look 
around than would be staying there. 

Mr. Brower. We get back to where we were. They wouldn’t, to 
answer that question, but that doesn’t materially affect what happens 
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to the place because they are such a small percentage of the people 
who come. 

Senator Jackson. Who are the small percentage? 

Mr. Brower. They, the people in your hundred rooms. 

Senator Jackson. Then all right, that proves the point, doesn’t it? 
They are such a small percentage, how could they mar the landscape ¢ 
How could they destroy the resources that you’re trying to preserve 
for future generations? What is the real opposition to it? 

Mr. Brower. There are two ways. One, to go back to one of your 
own remarks, you said there are roads there, why can’t we have the 
hotel there. The next step is, there is a hotel here, why doesn’t it stay 
open all year? The next step, it’s staying open all year, why don’t 
we build a tramway on the mountain. That’s where I'd stop 
predicting. 

Senator JAcKson. Let’s just take one at a time. We're only talking 
about overnight facilities. 

Mr. Brower. I just want to know. 

Senator Jackson. The matter before the committee is the question 
of overnight facilities. 

Mr. Brower. But I don’t think 

Senator JAcKson. I’d like to get your reasoning. 

Mr. Brower. No one can afford not to look at probable consequences. 

Senator Jackson. Then if you do that you can foresee the world 
coming to an end and an all-out hydrogen war and all sorts of things. 
You can’t plan anything. But let’s deal one at a time. You should 
have argued at the beginning they never should have had a road in 
there because the consequence of that is they might be manufacturing 
atom bombs at a hideaway. 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Jackson. Why not? 

Mr. Brower. I’m not arguing about what’s there. I say let’s look 
twice at what we take on in addition because this other thing is there. 

Senator JAcKson. Let’s deal with each point and then we can come 
to a conclusion on that. I'd just like to get your reasoning of why 
it would be bad to have an overnight facility for 100 people or 200 
as compared with the right of people to drive in and hike over the 
place by the thousands. What is the harm? What harm would come, 
keeping in mind the basic policies that we agree on that it’s a resource 
held in trust for future generations. You want to hold it intact. Now 
what possible logical objection could you give to us? Just the hotel 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Brower. The logical objection to just the hotel, provided it 
meets with some of these restrictions that we said, that it harmonizes, 
that it has good decor 

Senator Jackson (interposing). Sure, we don’t want a monstrosity. 

Mr. Brower (continuing). That it encroaches to a minimum on the 
little limited space to walk around, then that is something we are not 
opposed to. At least we are not prepared to oppose it at this point. 
We qualify it; we wrap that up in quite a few thick qualifications, but 
we are not against people and we never will be. 

Senator Jackson. Those of us up at this head table aren’t. against 
them either. We represent them. 
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Mr. Brower. We would not advocate that the road not be built or 
that, going back, we would not have advocated that. The park by 
and large—most of the parks are places where you do need a little 
way to get in and still have the major part of the park in its scenic 
natural condition. I think most of the parks would be about that 
way; 5 percent is developed, 95 percent undeveloped and 95 percent 
of the people stay in the 5 percent of the space. 

You’ve been very patient. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Murray ? 

Senator Murray. I have no questions. I was just thinking during 
the testimony that we older fellows ought to be considered in connec- 
tion with the right to visit this park. If I visit a park I like to sit on 
the front porch of a lovely little hotel and look out and see the scenery 
without having to tramp all over the hill. It seems to me that a hotel 
of that kind is very important in giving everybody in the United 
States an opportunity to enjoy the parks. 

Mr. Brower. We agree with that, Senator Murray. The trail use 
is @ minority use and the hotel use is a minority use and we are a 
Nation composed of minorities. All deserve full protection. 

Senator Jackson. What we want is to be sure that all of the minori- 
ties have a right to participate so you have to have diversified facilities 
to achieve the objective of taking care of minorities. 

Mr. Brower. Just as long as the Mona Lisa isn’t cut up into little 
squares so everybody can have apiece. We all agree on that, I think. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHAk. One question. I draw an inference from your 
testimony that you and your association are against overnight accom- 
modations being built within Rainier National Park whether they be 
Government-subsidized or built by private enterprise. You are not 
concerned about who provides these; you merely take the position 
that it would be conducive to maintaining the natural beauties of the 
ra - prevent the building of housing accommodations within the 

ar: 
7 Mr. Brower. No; that is not our position. We believe that if the 
facilities in there should be curtailed, O. K., curtail them to meet what 
the area can stand. That is as far as we have gone. But take out 
the operating facilities for administration, such as warehouses and a 
lot of things that aren’t necessary there, so that space for the visitors 
isn’t oceupied by people and their buildings and equipment who can 
be there very easily anyway. So far as public versus private capital- 
ization is concerned, we have not taken a stand except that we would 
say criterion No. 1 is what happens to the park whatever way you do it. 

Senator Dworsuak. That’s all. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Magnuson ? 

Senator Macnuson. Your organization has gone definitely on rec- 
ord against a tramway or lift; hasn’t it? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, we are against that. 

Senator Macnuson. That’s all. 

Representative Totizrson. In connection with your suggestion that 
there be a curtailment of use in certain areas where you think it’s 
necessary, and your further statement at the outset that when you stop 
at some point to enjoy some esthetic spot, some of the beauty was 
impaired by the fellow driving next to you in his car * * * 
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Mr. Brower (interposing). Actually bumping into me while I stood 
there looking at the view. I was that specific. 

Representative Totterson. The question is, What are we going to 
do with those other people that want to enjoy the park, too? 

Mr. Brower. The crowding that happens is something that I think 
is worrying everybody and we don’t yet know what we are going to 
do about it. We haven’t really hit the nub of the question of what 
happens when we have doubling of our population every so often. 

Representative Totterson. You're not suggesting that we limit the 
number of people that go into an area, are you? 

Mr. Brower. No. The only thing I think is that inevitably, as the 
population increases and our leisure time increases, we will have to do 
some sort of rationing that we don’t like. Some of the early stages 
of rationing are to eliminate the things in the park that do not relate 
to the park and bring people in for nonrelated activities. That. is, 
if somebody comes to see Mount Rainier, that’s fine. He’s the last 
man who should be excluded or have limitations placed on him. But 
the man who wants to go up there, say, to bowl—to take an absurd 
example—the man who wants to go to Rainier to go bowling who can 
vo instead to Tacoma and Seattle should go there and not crowd 
somebody else out of Rainier. That’s the kind of rationing that I 
think will have to happen in due course as the crowds increase. 

Representative Totterson. Now as I understand the figures, about 
one-half of 1 percent of the total area of Rainier National Park is 
taken up with facilities and roads and trails. Aren’t you looking 
pretty far into the future when you express concern over the park 
being overrun with people? 

Mr. Brower. I don’t think I’m looking very far into the future. 
That is, if you assume that there is some value in having these entry- 
ways such as are planned and as exist, entryways to really a magnif- 
icent spectacle and not just the way to a lot of other entryways that 
will finally divide the park into something of no consequence—that 
was a long start of a sentence. But if you assume that these are to 
remain the key areas from which you extend into it, or travel onto 
Rainier itself, then their crowding is going to come pretty fast. 

Representative Totterson. Now as I further remember the figures, 
that overall only 3 percent of all the national parks are taken up 
with facilities and roads and trails and further that for as long as 
50 or 60 years some parks have not increased the amount or the per- 
centage of the area used for facilities, trails, and highways. If in 
50 years they haven’t expanded the use or the occupation of the area 
with facilities, why should not they do so in the 50 years in the 
future? 

Mr. Brower. Well, this is sort of a vacuum as far as I am con- 
cerned, I can’t imagine any of the parks not having added facilities 
in the last 50 years. Maybe that’s apart from the main point, but 
I think there have been facilities added in that period. 

Representative Totterson. I’m talking about the percentage of the 
total park area occupied by facilities, roads, and trails. They have 
not been increased in some parks for 50 years. 

Senator Jackson. He’s talking about the percen figure, not the 
question of whether facilities have been added, but the area. 
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Mr. Brower. I just can’t think off hand of all the parks I’ve visited 
of any that are in that status. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, under leave to complete my remarks, 
may I stress these points: 

1. Paradise and Sunrise are the key vantage-point areas from which 
almost all visitors to Mount Rainier National Park will obtain their 
maximum enjoyment of the scenic grandeur of the park—not only 
of the great mountain itself, but also of the immediate setting and 
its fragile charm of forested and open slopes. These areas belong to 
all the people and are priceless. They are some of the most valuable 
real estate existing anywhere. Their pricelessness should not be 
sacrificed. 

2. These areas deserve the best possible protection consistent with 
necessary access. There is evidence that they are now being used too 
heavily to be able to recover naturally the charm they must retain if 
this generation is to fulfill its obligation to the next, as the National 
Park Act requires it to do. 

3. Impact upon these areas should therefore be curtailed by any 
reasonable means to accord with their carrying capacity. 

4. Structures to accommodate the inevitable increase in travel should 
be placed elsewhere than in the key vantage-point areas, preferably 
in places where the structures can (a) provide good vistas, (b) enjoy 
safe year-round use, and (¢c) be controlled by the National Park Serv- 
ice with respect to their architecture, surroundings, and use. 

5. Structures should not be permitted in key vantage-point areas, 
or allowed to continue in them, which provide one person a dispro- 
portionate share of enjoyment of the poe at the expense of pre- 
cluding another person’s enjoying it well or at all. 

6. We believe that the following are important considerations: 

(a) A given type of use should not be excluded merely because 
everyone can enjoy it. 

(6) Considering that space is limited at Paradise and Sunrise, 
priority should be given to a visitor center, which is available to all, 
rather than to a lodge, which is available chiefly to its guests, or a 
campground chiefly for campers. 

(c) Parking areas should not preempt for cars the scenic level 
space that should be available to people who want to get on the land. 

(d) While the uses listed above may seem conflicting, careful land- 
use planning may be able to provide for them in different places with- 
out impairment other than that consistent with balanced access-area 
development. A hotel need not be on level, campable ground, but 
should have a view and can be screened. A visitor center does not 
require a view or level ground. A campground requires fairly gentle 
slope, but does not need a view. Parking areas can be situated and 
landscaped so as to avoid harming the particularly valuable fore- 
ground scenery. Roads need not preclude the trails which are the 
primary means of bringing people into close contact with the park. 

7. We are confident that the increase in tourist travel to the State 
of Washington is likely to be substantial and continuing, and that 
hotel accommodations at Paradise can be continued or eliminated 
without appreciably affecting the increase in the State’s tourist rev- 
enue, provided that the State and the Nation carefully protect. the 
scenic gems which attract visitors to the State. Whether a superb 
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vista is at a hotel’s doorstep or a few minutes’ drive away is of minor 
importance to the Nation here. The superb vista is of primary impor- 
ts me e, as is the mood of the place from which a man sees it. 

8. The National Park Service has the special skills necessary for 
administering these requirements and should keep the public informed 
of its intentions and its reasons. 

We have drawn our conclusions from our organization’s 64 years’ 
experience with national-park preservation. We » think the conclusions 
are reasonable. We understand that mission 66 is working toward 
these ends, toward solving the difficult problem of preserving and 
enjoying at the same time. We intend to support, to the best of our 
ability, the mission 66 plans that seek those ends. We are confident, 
Mr. Chairman, that you understand this feeling, and that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs shares your understanding, as 
does the Congress. For the Congress has just reaffirmed its belief, 
after the great controversy over Dinosaur National Monument, that 
the national park system is here to stay, just as the Congress sought 
to make clear when it created the system in 1916. Tn the eyes of the 
world our enduring national park system is one of America’s great 
achievements. We can produce, we can develop, we can expand our 
commerce, with all its benefits. We can also show restraint, just as 
all of us have done and now do when we say, “This is and shall be a 
primeval national park; here man will not second-guess the Great 
Architect.” 

Mr. Brower. Thank you again for this opportunity. 

Senator Jackson. The next witness is Mr. John McCutcheon. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN McCUTCHEON, TACOMA, WASH. 


Mr. McCurcueron. Mr. Chairman, Senator Dworshak, Senator 
Magnuson, Senator Murray, Congressman Tollefson, I’m just a citizen 
here in Tacoma. I’ve lived around here quite a while. I was born 
here 64 years ago and I’ve watched this mountain for a long time, 
and I agree with Senator Murray. It’s nice to sit on the porch up 
near a mountain and take a telescope and climb right up. That’s the 
best way to climb a mountain. So I think we ought to have a real 
good facility within Rainier National Park. I’ve come to that 
conclusion. 

My own observations are not technical, and they’re not those of an 
expert. I have an overall philosophy about national parks. I have 
the feeling that they belong to all the people of the country and in 
our modern age when its crowded conditions in the cities and rapidly 
increasing population that old and young alike and rich and poor 
alike ought to have an opportunity to live in the great outdoors and 
no place better than in Rainier National Park, the most beautiful park 
in the United States. 

I think there ought to be all kinds of facilities in the parks and I 
agree with Senator Magnuson that the rule should not be how much 
does it cost. It’s bound to cost the Government money, bound to 
be run at a Joss, but the resulting benefits are so far outweighed by any- 
thing that the Government may spend i in Rainier National Park as to 
make the cost insignificant. If we're able, the Federal Government 
is able, to establish recreational areas in E ‘urope—I have a daughter 
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that just came back from Germany after 214 years. The Government 
spent thousands of dollars in Germany to fix recreational facilities 
for foreigners. We can certainly do it here in Rainier National Park. 
Those of us who have lived here all this time in the presence of this 
magnificent mountain and have had the habit of going up there 
annually with our families, we’ve been saddened and made unhappy 
by watching the constant deterioration of the facilities that are in 
that park. ‘They have gone down every year. 

I remember when there used to be hundreds of these small cabins. 
About 800 I think were moved out of the park. The facilities weren’t 
very good, but they were good enough, and they were cheap and the 
committee should keep in mind this at all times, that your program 
should be a balanced one, and I think we have all learned a lot this 
morning. It should be a balanced one. You should always remember 
that there’s a lot of big families, new families that come in here, fathers 
and mothers with several children. They can’t afford to go into these 
swanky hotels and motels outside the park run by private enterprise, 
Senator. ‘They’s got to have cheap facilities, and they’ve got to have 
a place where they can camp out, and I was very happy to hear Mr. 
Wirth say that within the park itself he has no idea, the administra- 
tion has no idea of cutting down camping facilities. I hope he meant 
not only sleeping on the ground but other cheap facilities where a 
man and his family can go. 

Now as to our conservationist friend, I have a great deal of sympa- 
thy for his point of view, but I must take exception to the fact that he 
wants to restrict this park. After all is said and done it’s a vast park, 
and it’s for the benefit of everybody and the ordinary poor man or 
workingman and his family, everywhere he turns he meets with a 
“No trespassing” sign these days. He can’t even get down to the beach 
and you've got to not limit him whatever in getting into that park, 
and the Government should spend whatever is necessary to give 
facilities within the park and overnight facilities, too; if you please. 

Now, I didn’t come here to give this committee too much advice. 
I will say this: That as far as our local people are concerned and as 
far as the general public is concerned, we don’t want this problem to 
be made a political football. I listened to Mr. Wirth at great length 
and with great interest. I was happy to note he’s not a holdover from 
the Truman administration. Stas hosts working for the Government 
since 1928. I cannot help but feel that the immediate policies by the 
very necessity of things are being fixed by the heads of the depart- 
ments and I also have a feeling that’s grown upon me that it’s the 
policy of the present Department of the Interior to favor, perhaps 
under mission 66, to encourage private enterprise to take care of most 
of the visitors outside the park limits, or just within those limits. I 
think that’s the conflict of philosophy. I feel that the criteria is to 
provide the facilities and keep the cost down for those that use them, 
even though the cost to the Government amounts to a great deal of 
money, considerable money. 

I’m sure that the committee and everyone concerned in this room 
and throughout this area realizes that Mr. Wirth is right when he 
says that we have to have a 10-year long-range program. The details 
are to be worked out—just exactly where you place your hotels, where 
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you place your facilities. That’s a matter for experts. The admin- 
istrative offices being pulled out of the park, taken down to Ashford, 
that’s another matter, but Senator Magnuson says it all costs money 
and that’s the main question here. I say, in the last analysis, the policy 
is fixed by the heads of the departments and I’m sure, Mr. Chairman, 
that what little I’ve had to say, I’m voicing not only what I feel but 
what you feel and what everyone in this room feels. 

I’ve traveled a little; I’ve seen the hotels on the sides of the moun- 
tains in Switzerland, beautiful scenery. They haven’t destroyed the 
natural beauty by scattering litter and trash around. We can have 
inside the park facilities. Wecan have trails; we can turn our young 

eople lose in their own park to enjoy themselves. We can spend a 
little bit more money for policing the park and nothing will be de- 
stroyed and they will have a chance to enjoy it. 

This park is the most beautiful park in the world and that includes 
Switzerland and every other country in the world. There is nothing 
to compare with it anywhere. It should be developed; it should, in- 
stead of being a stepchild of Uncle Sam like it has been with these 
buildings going down year by year, it should be the business, one of the 
first businesses and most important businesses before this committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman. I’m sure that you will conduct the hearings 
very fairly, and you have up to now, and we have all learned a great 
deal. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. McCutcheon, there is one point that you 
touched on that I think is very important. It’s been my personal con- 
viction, and I made this suggestion when I was a Congressman in the 
Second District that comprised Olympic National Park, in connection 
with any overnight facilities in that park that we have facilities that 
would take care of all the people in the community. That is, if a 
workingman who could afford to spend but a small amount of money 
wanted to go up into the park and stay overnight, then maybe he could 
bring his family toa dormitory. Dormitory facilities could be worked 
in with these individual rooms so that an individual could pay what- 
ever price he was accustomed to paying or could afford to pay, I 
should say. 

Don’t you think that would be fair? 

Mr. McCurcneon. I think it’s very fair. I know several of my 
acquaintances who have large families who actually camp out when 
they travel because they can’t pay the motel accommodations, and I 
think the Government should provide them in the park. 

Senator Jackson. I didn’t want to suggest there should be a hun- 
dred rooms for $20 a day. The idea should be overnight facilities so 
that people in all economic walks of life could stay overnight if they 
so desired. I think that is the only fair thing. I think that could be 
worked out. 

Mr. McCurcueon. I’m certain the committee doesn’t contemplate 
anything else except taking care of everybody. 

Senator Jackson. Any questions? 

Senator Murray. No questions; I enjoyed your testimony very 
much. I’m sorry you didn’t make reference to Glacier National Park, 
in Montana, as almost as beautiful as Mount Rainier. 
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Mr. McCurcneron. I was there, Senator. I was there last year, 
and, of course, I’m prejudiced. It’s beautiful, but doesn’t touch this 
one. 

Senator Murray. You're talking about Mount Rainier? 

Mr. McCurcueron. I am. 

Senator Murray. Didn’t they used to call that Mount Tacoma some 
years ago? 

Mr. McCurcneon. That is correct. 

Senator Murray. I remember that, because I spent a good deal of 
time around Tacoma here, and I’ve always carried it in my memory as 
Mount Tacoma. 

Mr. McCurcneon. There are some people here yet that are very 
tenacious. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t think it would be appropriate probably 
to hold a hearing on that question today. We might not be able to 
get complete agreement between the chambers of commerce that are 
going to testify here. 

Senator Murray. I withdraw the statement. 

Senator Jackson. The mountain is still there, and it is still just as 
beautiful. 

Mr. McCurcueon. For a long time we just used to call it the Moun- 
tain. 

Senator DworsuaKx. Mr. McCutcheon, I certainly share your hope 
that partisan politics be kept out of not only the hearing but the 
entire consideration of what should be done to provide adequate facili- 
ties for Rainier National Park. I think the record hould also show 
that Mr. Wirth served as Director of the National Park Service under 
the Truman Administration as well as under this one. 

Mr. McCurcneron. And prior to that, too. 

Senator Dworsuak. Well, he wasn’t Director all the time but he 
was Director under the Truman Administration. 

Mr. McCurcueon. I understand. 

Senator Jackson. And I think at that point the record should show 
that all during the Roosevelt and Truman administration the Direc- 
tor of the Park Service was a Republican, Mr. Newton Drury. 

Mr. McCurcueon. In other words, I enjoyed Mr. Wirth. I feel 
that he is a long time career man and that he doesn’t fix the policy 
and we should listen to what he says, then make up our own minds. 

Senator Jackson. And I ought to add further that one of the great- 
est conservationists we ever had was a great Republican, more than 
that I think he was a great American, Teddy Roosevelt. Then there 
was Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania. I think there is bipartisan 
feeling on this problem. 

Senator Dworsnak. The park system should be beyond partisan- 
ship, outside the scope of partisanship. I think there is ample evi- 
dence here there isn’t any partisanship here. 

Senator Jackson. I just pointed out that Mr. Drury, who was there 
10 years, was a registered Republican from California, and the present 
Director of the Park Service is a career man, which I think is a fine 
exainple of taking people out of the Department and appointing them. 
I think we ought to keep partisan politics a of our National Park 
Service. Anybody disagree? Thank you, Mr. McCutcheon. 
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The next witness is Mr. Victor Rosellini. We will go on until 12:15 
and we will resume at 1 o’clock. The Chair would like to state that 
I understand there are a number of people here who wish to testify 
but whose names I do not have on the list before me. The names of 
those I have are those who notified us they wished to be heard or those 
who accepted in writing our invitation to appear. If there is time 
after those witnesses I “will call have finished, others who wish to 
testify may do so. If there is not time to hear such persons, the com- 
mittee will be happy to accept written statements for inclusion in 
the record. The record will be kept open beyond today so that if you 
have additional statements that you would like to submit in light of 
what was testified to here today, it will be kept open for that purpose. 
We will keep the record open for 15 days if there is no objection to 
that. The statements should be sent to the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee, 224 Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. They will be in- 
eluded in the record that will be printed. 

When we complete Mr. Rosellini’s statement we will resume at 1 
o'clock. The Chair would 9 after the meeting to talk to the people 
who are here from Olympic National Park, here to testify in connection 
with that phase relating to Olympic National Park. In view of the 
fact that the Mission 66 program is not ready for presentation on 
Olympic National Park I see no reason why we should go into detail 
on that subject. However, we will hear from anyone who desires to 
be heard immediately after we resume at 1 o’clock. Or, we will take 
their statements. Mr. Rosellini, state your name for the record, and 
your business. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR ROSELLINI, REPRESENTING SEATTLE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AND VICE PRESIDENT, NORTHWEST 
FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rose.trn1. Name is Victor Rossellini and I’m from Seattle, 
Wash. I’m a restaurant man and not a politician. I’ve come here 
in the name of Seattle Chamber of Commerce. I’m also connected, 
vice president of the Northwest Freight Association as adviser, recre- 
ation — 

No. 1. 1 certainly feel that there should be hotel accommodations 
at Mount Rainier National Park site as has been brought up this 
morning. I believe it should be put inside the park and not outside 
the ps ark, I feel that it should be of a nature that would ace ommodate 
and would satisfy the different types of people that would like to enjoy 
those facilities. The reasons for that I feel that I could state it here 
this morning that many of our elder gentlemen here, and ladies, our 
older citizens cannot enjoy the hiking and the outdoor life like the 
youth of America can. So many of us baldheaded men—but we like 
to enjoy the scenery; we like to enjoy the facilities of a national park. 

I also feel that the travelers expect that. The tourist does. Even 
the local merchant does occasionally like to get away for a day or two 
to some place of relaxation. We are finding people now going out 
of our State, going to the places where they have those camp facilities. 
Why is because we have right now facilities that I don’t think are 
adequate enough and with the thought in mind of removing what 
you do have now is not right. 
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I think it’s good business, it’s good business for these reasons: 
Bring more people to our State to enjoy the facilities that we do 
have under the type of accommodations that would be or should be 
there. It refiects a better understanding of the State and of the 
business in general in the State. 

I know that if those facilities are put in under Government, or 
National Park Service regulations and under National Park Service 
supervision that any person leasing or, yes, leasing the premises 
would come under their jurisdiction, under their control and I know 
that they would, out of their past experience and what their stand- 
ards are, I know they would be right and I know that no one could 
step out and do something that the National Park Service did not 
want them to do. 

I feel that facilities again are needed. I think that the control of it 
would be even as far as guided tours. Now you can take a hotel; 
you’re under a controlled person there. I mean if your conduct is 
wrong you're asked to leave or you’re ushered out one way or the 
other. That’s the same way in the National Park Service. I think 
they wouldn’t allow any occupant of the hotel or of the facility to 
remain on the premises unless they conducted themselves in a proper 
manner. 

I also feel that it could be and would, and they do have facilities for 
guided tours; they have facilities for other things of recreation that 
some of us would like to have and all we are asking is for an equal 
share of being able to spend a night up there and see that sunset or 
see a day of rest without having to come back 80, 90, 100 miles away 
from the source of beauty and it’s the truth you see people day after 
day taking a holiday off to drive someone up to Mount Rainier and 
return because there isn’t any overnight facilities. 

You take it outside the park you’re going to be faced with one other 
problem. You can’t tell people what to build; you can’t tell them 
how to build it; it’s their own way of doing it. You have no way to 
control prices; you have no way to control the conduct. I firmly 
believe that we should have it in the park and under the Government 
supervision and the Government should help supervise what we call 
a hotel for guests of all types of accommodations. 

The amount I can’t tell you. It’s been spoken of asa hundred. Well, 
you start with a hundred and tomorrow you may want 200; but as a 
facility it will expand only according to the needs; and after it’s been 

roved here that one-tenth of 1 percent is used for roads and all that, 

don’t see we are going to hurt anybody by using one-millionth of 
1 percent for those accommodations. That’s about all I can say. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Rosellini. Senator 
Murray? 

Senator Murray. I have no questions. 

Senator DworsHax. I’m sure you’re not opposed to proceeding 
with these overnight housing facilities through private enterprise if 
that is feasible? 

Mr. Rosetirt. No; I am not. 

Senator DworsHax. You just want to be sure that there are facili- 
ties available and you're not particularly concerned as to who makes 
them available? 
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Mr. Roseiiint. That is true, but I think I should go a little further 
than that. Can private enterprise actually do it? 

Senator Dworswaxk. I’m not in position to answer that. I’m just 
asking you whether you would be opposed to it if the Park Service 
should be able to find some private investor who was willing to 
undertake such a venture. 

Mr. Rosexurnt. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. Congressman Tollefson ? 

Representative TotLerson. No questions. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Rosellini. We will 
resume at 1 o’clock. 


AFTER RECESS 


Senator Jackson. The committee will resume its session. The 
Chair would like to state that there are 2 witnesses from Port Angeles 
who were scheduled to testify with reference to Olympic National 
Park and Mission 66. The Chair invited witnesses on Olympic Na- 
tional Park on the assumption that possibly the details on mission 66 
as it affects Olympic National Park would be available. The details 
are not now available. Therefore it is impossible, of course, for the 
witnesses to discuss Mission 66 without that information. We have 
two witnesses, Mr. Norman Olson, president of the Port Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, and Mrs, Ita Thomas from Port Angeles, who 
are here today. It is my understanding that you folks are agreeable 
to submitting your testimony at a later time when the information 
with reference to mission 66 and the Olympic National Park is avail- 
able; is that correct ? 

Let the record show that the witnesses desire to defer their state- 
ments until such time. Are there any other individuals here who 
desire to be heard on Olympic National Park? If not that phase of 
the committee’s testimony will be deferred until the Park Service 
has submitted its information on Mission 66 as it relates to the Olym- 
pic National Park. 

The Chair received at the conclusion of the hour a resolution signed 
by Mr. Harry W. Sprinkler, chairman of the board, Pierce County 
Commissioners, Tacoma, Wash., with reference to the facilities at 
Rainier National Park. Without objection, the resolution will be 
included in the record. It will be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


To: United States Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
From : Chairman of the Board, Pierce County Commissioners. 


Whereas National Park Service has seen fit to plan for the removal of all 
overnight tourist facilities from Rainier National Park; and 

Whereas Rainier National Park which is located entirely within what would 
be the boundaries of Pierce County; and 

Whereas construction of administrative facilities outside of the park, as pro- 
posed, at an excessive cost, would accomplish no useful purpose, but would take 
more property from the tax rolls ; and 

Whereas adequate up-to-date overnight tourist facilities are actually being 
demanded by the traveling public so that the intent and purpose of the Park Serv- 
ice may be accomplished in such a manner that those facilities may be used by all 
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persons whether they are able to travel from distant places into the park, in 
their own cars, by bus or railroad, or by going into the area on foot; and 

Whereas the governmental units representing the citizens of this Northwest 
State have been completely ignored by administrative park officials; and 

Whereas these various governmental units have the right to expect and 
receive favorable consideration of their views and desires in a sound systematic 
overall long-term plan for the development within the park of adequate, modern, 
proper facilities, together with construction and maintenance of proper access 
roads into and through the park area, and its immediate environs within the 
national forest areas ; and 

Whereas it is the view of Pierce County that the national parks belong to all 
the people of the United States, and that all of the parks should receive equa! 
consideration in providing desirable facilities rather than providing an unequal 
distribution of facility funds in allocating those funds to the other parks and 
neglecting Rainier ; and 

Whereas a dictatorial attitude is apparent which can only be ascribed to a 
personal view rather than one based on the wishes of the traveling vacationist 
and State of Washington governmental unit officials, by Mr. Conrad Wirth, 
Director of the National Park Service ; and 

Whereas many businesses that have been developed through personal initiative 
and hard work over a long period of years along the routes leading into the 
park will be subjected to unusual and unwarranted hardships through no fault 
of their own; and 

Whereas the economical and cultural development of Washington State will 
be adversely affected : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by Pierce County officials, That the conclusions as listed in the 
mission 66 report for facilities, administration, and development of Rainier 
National Park be discarded because the conclusions are not based on facts; they 
are not realistic, they call for unjustified and uneconomical expenditures of 
public funds outside the park, which is contrary to the intent and purpose of 
the National Park Service; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Park Service be required to proceed at once in planning 
the replacement of existing hotel and tourist facilities at Paradise, Longmire, 
and Sunrise with modern, adequate, and proper buildings to provide year-around 
tourist service at Longmire and Paradise Valley, and eliminating the closing 
of these facilities during the first week of September each year. 


Harry H. SPrRINKER, 
Chairman, Board of Pierce County Commissioners, Tacoma, Wash. 


Senator Jackson. The Washington State Hotel Association is rep- 
resented here today by Mr. Armond Marion, Jr., who I believe desires 
to submit a statement for the record. Mr. Armond Marion. He’s not 
present. The statement will be included in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ARMOND W. MARION, JR., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, THE WASH- 
INGTON STATE Horet ASSOCIATION AND THE SEATTLE HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Gentlemen, the Washington State Hotel Association is very concerned with the 
proposals of the National Park Service regarding its future planning at Mount 
Rainier. We are concerned primarily with the proposed elimination of adequate 
overnight facilities at higher elevations (such as Paradise Valley). Mount 
Rainier is one of the prime visitor attractions in the Pacific Northwest and as 
such, is consistently promoted and described in the advertising and promotion 
material of our Washington State hotels. It is predominate in the sales promo- 
tion material of airlines, railroads, bus companies, oil companies, automobile 
and travel agencies serving this area. It is prime copy in the advertising of the 
Washington State Advertising Commission and our State chambers of com- 
merce, in the wonderful job they are doing to attract visitors from all over the 
Nation to our beautiful Pacific Northwest. While we grant that most travel to 
the park is done in private automobiles, nevertheless thousands of people an- 
nually come here by other means of transportation and in all fairness and 
reason, should be provided with overnight accommodations that will enable 
them to enjoy the beauties of the park in the manner and comfort they wish. 
After all, the big majority of persons visiting Mount Rainier are not neces- 
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sarily skiers or mountain climbers, Boy Scouts or naturalists. Tour parties and 
convention groups from all parts of the United States would come to the park if 
the right hotel facilities are provided. The contention that buildings and 
accommodations, correctly designed and constructed, would mar and blemish the 
beauty of the mountain is, in our opinion, ridiculous. On the contrary, such 
facilities would be a tremendous asset to the park and an appreciated service to 
the general public, who after all, own the park. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair feels that in justice to all who have 
come that it might be helpful if we can limit the time for the witnesses 
in this way, that the witnesses, if they have a prepared statement could 
submit it for the record and then comment on any phase that has not 
been brought out in the hearing so far. In that way we would avoid 
duplication of the record and avoid what otherwise would be nothing 
more or less than cumulative testimony. Is there any objection to 
that? 

We have a lot of witnesses from out of town and the committee is 
desirous of finishing by 4:30 this afternoon. We should like to 
limit each one to about 7 or 8 minutes if that is convenient. If it 
isn’t, the Chair wants to be fair. The danger is that some people, 
of course, might be excluded. That is why we are meeting long 
and early here to get everybody’s testimony into the record. In 
any event we can allow the complete statements to go in. It’s just a 
question of how much time we hike for the verbal presentation. 

Mr. Marion, you were not here when I called your name. We have 
included your statement in the record. Do you desire to state any- 
thing further, or do you wish— 

Mr. Armonpv Marron, Jr. Nothing but what I was going to have in 
the record. 

Senator Jackson. Is that satisfactory to you? 

Mr. Marton. It’s all right with me if it’s all right with you. 

Senator Jackson. It has been included in the record, and it has 
been given to the press. 

Out next witness is Mrs. Neil Haig, Seattle. I’m calling the names 
of people who requested to be heard. We'll go from one side to the 
other in order to be fair here. Mr. F. G. Scott, Northern Pacific 
Railway. 


STATEMENT OF F. G. SCOTT, WESTERN PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
MANAGER, NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Scorr, I believe all of mine has been covered, so I’d like to sub- 
mit this statement. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Scott. It will be included in 
the record, Mr. Scott, at this point. I want to make it clear that any- 
one who likes may make a verbal presentation on any matter that has 
not been covered. Your statement will be included at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF F. G. Scorr, Western PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, NORTHERN 
PacIFIc RAILWAY, SEATTLE, WASE. 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, my name is F. G. Scott, western pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Northern Pacific Railway, headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash. I have held that position since January 1, 1949, having direct charge of 


solicitation and passenger matters of the Northern Pacific Railway in the west- 
ern territory. 
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Previous to January 1, 1949 I held various solicitation positions with the 
Northern Pacific, such as city passenger agent and traveling passenger agent 
in the Cleveland, Ohio, territory from 1927 to 1931; city passenger agent and 
general agent passenger department from 1931 until 1949 at Chicago, II. 

During that time it was my duty to promote tourist traffic to the Pacific North- 
west in connection with the Northern Pacific Railway. Over these many years, 
a considerable portion of my activity was to interest convention groups, organ- 
ized tours, and travel bureaus, the latter operating all-expense trips for in- 
dividuals, to the Pacific Northwest. 

One of the focal points of attraction in the Pacific Northwest is Rainier Na- 
tional Park. It has been my pleasure to sell Rainier National Park and Paradise 
Valley to many individuals and groups, and therefore it is personal knowledge 
that what is needed at a high level within Rainier National Park is modern 
hotel accommodations, for instance, such as provided at Lake Louise and Banff. 

We know the present facilities are outdated, but even so, this past summer, 
177 rail tours composed of 6,447 people visited Rainier. In addition, there were 
thousands of individuals. 

Some of the large tour operators and convention groups have, in the past few 
years, bypassed Rainier National Park account the present accommodations. 
Modern facilities, at high level, will correct this situation. 

During my sojourn in the East, selling the Pacific Northwest, I have had patrons 
return and state, “When we arrived at Paradise Valley the mountain was clouded 
over, but late that evening the clouds disappeared and there was Mount Rainier in 
all its glory. It was the outstanding attraction of our entire trip.” 

To provide lodging outside the park and operate shuttle service to and from 
Paradise Valley will not, in my opinion, be feasible. Convention groups, organ- 
ized tours, and the many travel bureaus would not include Rainier National Park 
in their activities, thereby depriving many traveling by common carrier the op- 
portunity of visiting one of America’s most scenic attractions. 

When President Theodore Roosevelt dedicated the arch at the Gardiner en- 
trance to Yellowstone National Park, he stated the national parks were for 
the benefit and enjoyment of all the people. My past experience with the North- 
ern Pacific Railway and as an officer and member of the Pacific Northwest Travel 
Association, firmly convinces me that the President’s statement, as far as Rainier 
National Park is concerned, can only be accomplished by overnight accommoda- 
tions at Paradise Valley. 


Senator Jackson. Mrs. Neil Haig, of Seattle. We'll be happy to 
hear from you. While you were out, Mrs. Haig, we stated that in 
the interest of fairness to the many witnesses who have come a long 
way, we are trying to limit the testimony. We will grant unlimited 


right, however, to include statements in the record. But, when in- 
cluding a statement in the record, we would appreciate it if you could 
comment on matters that have not been brought out in the hearing thus 
far, sort of ad lib it if you’d like. Then your entire statement will go 
in as if you presented it. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. NEIL HAIG, PAST PRESIDENT AND NOW 
TRUSTEE AND CHAIRMAN OF THE CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 
OF THE SEATTLE AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Mrs. Hara. It’s very short. 

Senator Jackson. All right. We are going to try to limit each 
witness from here on out to 7 or 8 minutes. You don’t object to that 
procedure ¢ 

Mrs. Hate. Not at all. 

Senator Jackson. In order to accommodate the press, would you 
state your name for the record ? 

Mrs. Hate. Mrs. Neil Haig, past president and now trustee and 
chairman of the conservation committee of the Seattle Audubon 
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Society. I’m speaking for the Seattle Audubon Society and for 
myself. 

‘The Seattle Audubon Society is 1 of 200 affiliates and branches of 
the National Audubon Society, an organization primarily interested 
in the preservation of wildlife and natural resources. 

A motion was passed at the meeting on September 20 to support the 
National Park Service on Mission 66, the 10-year plan to improve 
park facilities for all types of visitors, viz: Campers, hikers, climbers, 
picnickers, and others who seek this type of recreation. 

Speaking for myself, may I refer to the words, “this type of recrea- 
tion.” This distinetly implies inspiration, relaxation, and pleasure 
derived in being in and viewing unspoiled primitive areas. 

Tourists nal dieds instinctively know what to expect when they 
come to these national parks. They are not looking for a summer 

resort with all of the accompaniments necessary to make them finan- 
cially feasible. They want the quiet and beauty the parks afford. 
There are thousands of summer resorts throughout the land but only 
28 national parks. They would like ps king, camping, and sanitary 
facilities, with a very small percentage wishing hotel-type accommoda- 
tions. 

Of the visitors to Mt. Rainier as an example, 7 percent like to camp 
out, 3 percent use cabin or hotel accommodations and the 90 percent 
come for the day to look, picnic, and return. The traveling public 
prefer motels which should be outside the park boundaries as ‘they are 
with the Olympic National Park. The rapid growth of this type of 
accommodation is one proof of their appeal to ) the tourist. 

A national park is an outdoor museum preserving a small relic of 
what is left of our land for our citizens to see and enjoy as it was in 
the past. It is sacred to men, women, and children of all ages, and 
I mean just that, in spite of the jeering remarks on this word by 
those who would commercialize and despoil these areas. Sacred 
means, “entitled to extreme reverence” and “not to be profaned” and 
that is exactly how these areas should be considered by the public, for 
they are a part of God’s creation. 

Some of us who knew the beautiful and magnificent Yosemite 
Valley in California 30 or 40 years ago and then see it today, only 
want to remember what it used to be. This is one of the mistakes we 
want to prevent here. We have two exquisite gems in our State that 
belongs to all of America and with sane and thoughtful planning we 
ean get together to meet the needs of the traveling public and still keep 
the two parks inviolate. That means we don’t have to fight about 
what both sides of us want. We can get together at the table and talk 
about it sanely and probably arrive at conclusions that will suit all of 
us. 

There are those who would like a multimillion dollar Chateau Lake 
Louise type of accommodation at Government expense. This Cha- 
teau, the’ Banff Springs Hotel and the Morraine Lake Lodge in the 
Banff National Park of Canada consisting of some 1,641,000 acres, are 
maintained and run by the Canadian Pacific Railway and Ste: umnship 
Line. They also have a string of hotels throughout Canada. The few 
other hotels in the park at “Banff in the lower level are necessary 
because of the inaccessibility of the park. There is no comparison to 
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the small 241,571 acreage of Mount Rainier readily reached by the 
motorist and traveled for 1 day visits. 

There are others who would make a Sun Valley of Mount Rainier. 
Washington has the finest opportunity in the world to really make one 
of the finest ski areas, summer and winter resorts anywhere with all 
of the grandeur of mountain scenery including Mount Rainier, accom- 
modations and tramways in the Corral Pass location adjacent to the 
national park. This would give private enterprise an opportunity to 
contribute to the needs of the tourist as well as the many local residents. 

The phrase “the greatest good for the greatest number in the long 
run” is often quoted in relation to our public lands, especially our 
national parks. Just who are the greatest number? They are the 
large majority who come from every State in the Union, the vacation- 
ers, the 90 percent, the families, the people from every walk of life, 
young and old. They come to see the beauty of these mountains, 
hidden valleys, lakes, glorious alpine meadows—yes, and to sniff the 
flowers if they wish, and that seemed to be a question this morning. 
They want inexpensive accommodations, they have budgeted their 
vacation finances; they want to camp, stay for the day, picnic and 
return. They are the large majority. 

We do not blindly follow the plans of the National Park Service as 
they know they will hear from many of us if there are violations of the 
original concept of park policy made by Congress, The Park Service 
knows from experience over the years what the trends of the traveling 
public are. They have the facts and figures but have not been able to 
meet even the necessary requirements due to lack of funds. Now with 
Congress’s approval of the well thought out Mission 66, they at last 
have the go ahead signal. Adjustments will have to be made from 
time totime. They are not telling the people of any State what to do. 
They are doing what the people who visit the parks want. 

Had it not been for the farsightedness of men like Theodore Roose- 
velt, who visioned just what is happening today, there would be no 
national parks. Every inch of our native land would have been 
exploited for private gain. It is up to us to hold the line in keeping 
these areas that have been set aside as unspoiled primitive sanctuaries 
for our children’s children and all future generations to enjoy as we 
today enjoy them because of those saved them for us. 

Senator Jackson. Thank for you a very fine statement, Mrs. Haig. 
Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsuax. No questions. 

Senator Jackson. Anything further you’d like to add? 

Mrs. Hare. I did want to ask one question. I don’t know if I can ask 
a question. I understand the overnight accommodations now at Mount 
Rainier adequately take care of those who want overnight accommo- 
dations at the lodge. They have around 200 or 235 rooms there and 
that they are not always filled. 

Senator Jackson. How many rooms? 

Mrs. Hare. 235, from 200 to 235. If Mr. Macey is here he could 
certainly certify to that. 

Senator Jackson. Is that the correct number, 235 rooms? What is 
the correct number ? 
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Mr. Pau Sceva (president of the Rainier National Park Co.). 
35 rooms, a part of which are taken up by the employees since they 
have been denied. 

Senator DworsHak. What are the facts, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Sceva is managing it. Mr. Wirth? 

Mr. Conrap Wirru. I'll rest on his figures. 

Senator Jackson. He’s the president of it. 

Senator Dworsuax. Does the superintendent of the park know 
how many rooms there are ? 

Senator Jackson. I think that figure is agreed upon. 

Mr. Sceva. That’s what we make our reservations on. Part of 
them are sold out. Over 2,800 reservations for next summer. Some 
are already sold out. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mrs. Haig. Glad to have your 
statement. If you desire to submit anything further send it to the 
committee as previously indicated. The next witness is Mr. Scott; his 
statement has been included in the record. Mr. Frank Ploof, North 
west, Airlines, He may file his statement in the record at this point 
if he is not present. Anyone represent Northwest Airlines? 

From THE Foor. I represent United Airlines in Seattle. Is that 
Frank Ferris? 

Senator Jackson. Yes; we are coming to you in a minute, but how 
about Northwest Airlines? If any of you are in touch with Mr. 
Ploof, please advise him that he may submit his statement for the 
record, 

Hugh Corbett, Northwest Rent-a-car. He may file his statement. 
The Chair is calling off the names of those who requested to be heard 
and after that we will take the new names that we received today. We 
are trying to do this in the order that we received them. Mr. Corbett 
is not here; he may likewise file his statement. Mr. Neil Stewart, 
Western Airlines. He may file his statement. That applies to all 
these witnesses, Frank Ferris, United Air Lines. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK FERRIS, UNITED AIR LINES 


Mr. Frank Ferris. Mr. Chairman, my statement is quite brief. 

Senator Jackson. Fine, you go right ahead. 

Mr. Ferrets. Years of experience in the air travel and tour market 
have taught United Air Lines experts which type of accommoda- 
tions are desirable for air travelers and their investigations reveal] 
that those at Mount Rainier National Park are not adequate. To at- 
tract tourists in large numbers, United Air Lines believes that provi- 
sions must be made to accommodate overnight visitors, other than 
campers, at the higher elevations in the interior of the park where 
the unexcelled beauty of the mountain scenes are at their best. 

Past experience has shown United Air Lines that certain minimum 
accommodations must be available in order to qualify a given area for 
inclusion in an air tour that will have popular appeal to the largest 
number of people. The following related incident will serve to il- 
lustrate our experience with the present inadequate facilities within 
the park. 
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A representative of our tour department headquarters in Chicago re- 
cently completed a nationwide survey for the purpose of establish- 
ing air tours to various recreational areas. Upon investigation of 
Mount Rainier National Park, however, it was recommended that, due 
to lack of overnight accommodations and absence of winter sport fa- 
cilities, United Air Lines abandon plans for establishing tours to this 
area. 

United Air Lines believes that provision of adequate facilities 
would insure large numbers of tourists to this area on a year-round 
basis. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Ferris. Senator 
Dworshak? 

Senator DworsHax. No questions. 

Senator Jackson. We appreciate having your statement. Mr. 
John Osseward, vice president, Olympic National Park Association. 
State your name, please. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN OSSEWARD, VICE PRESIDENT, OLYMPIC 
PARK ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Ossewarp. I’m John Osseward, vice president of the Olympic 
Park Association, Inc., an organization composed of 18 local and 
national conservation groups, whose purpose is the preservation of 
national park and other wilderness areas, in their unimpaired natural 
state. 

This statement is an expression of our confidence in the preliminary 
plans and policies of the National Park Service, relative to Mission 66 


at Mount Rainier. It is our feeling that any steps, found by the ex- 
perience of the Park Service to be necessary, for the preservation of 
the fragile Alpine Meadows, should be given full consideration in their 
plans. It has been found that high elevation overnight accommoda- 
tions have been maintained at a loss at both Mount Rainier and 
Timberline Lodge at Mount Hood. 

Our position with respect to Olympic National Park is that low- 
elevation hotel accommodations on the ocean strip, Lake Crescent 
and Port Angeles can serve best the public need in this area. We are 
in agreement with Congressman Jack Westland in this respect. It is 
our considered opinion that a hotel on the limited level space at Hur- 
ricane Ridge would concentrate visitors in this region to the detri- 
ment of its Alpine Meadows. 

The 10-year National Park Service Mission 66 is a comprehensive 
general plan to provide accommodations for some 80 million national 
park visitors by the year 1966, providing facilities, adequate field 
staff, maintenance and protection, to acquire private lands in the 
parks, to confer at Federal, State, and local levels for a nationwide 
coordinated plan to share the rapidly expanding recreational load 
and finally to “provide for the protection and preservation of the 
wilderness areas within the national park system and encourage their 
appreciation and enjoyment in ways that will leave them unimpaired.” 

This program anticipates the expenditure of $475 million for capital 
improvements and $310 million for operating the system. Due to 
national-emergency requirements for military funds over a period of 
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some 25 years the lack of funds has resulted in a widespread deteriora- 
tion of national park facilities while the visitation has increased from 
20 to 50 million people in the same period of time. 

Our organization agrees with the statement of the National Park 
Association as being in opposition to elaborate hotels and other resort 
developments in the park. It is our opinion, that as studies progress, 
the 66 plans will be subject to reappraisal and improvement; but that 
this should be done in an orderly fashion. There is further ‘objection 
to the desire to force the Park Service to make quick decisions con 
trary to the ideal of careful planning. 

We are very concerned over the flood of statements seeking to com- 
mercialize Mount Rainier, which signifies a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the purposes of national par rks and the law under which the 
Park Service is directed to administer national parks under the man- 
date of Congress. 

It seems quite appropriate, therefore, in view of recent utterances 
concerning park facilities, that the record of this hearing should in- 
clude a discussion of the basic concepts relating to national parks. 

In the words of Freeman Felden: 

The national parks are not merely attractions whereby travel facilities are 
stimulated, railroads, buslines and garages made busy, hotel and other accomo 
dations and eating places made profitable, and the hearts of local chambers of 
commerce made glad. 

Any reasonable man will recognize the necessity that many facili- 
ties and services such as travel, food, shelter, and wares of many sorts 
which are a necessity toward the enjoyment of our parks. We should 
be reminded on the other hand, that profits and local economic ad- 

vantages must be subordinated to the foremost consideration—the 


purpose of our national park. 


The national parks are not in the least degree the special property of those 
who happen to live near them. * * * Their purpose is to preserve, in a condition 
as unaltered as is humanly possible, the wilderness that greeted the eyes of the 
first white man who challenged and conquered it. It is to insure that the process 
of nature can work, without sacrifice, upon all living things within their bound- 
aries. It is to keep intact in the wilderness areas all the historic and prehistoric 
evidences of occupation by our predecessors. And in doing these things, the extra 
regard of recreational value emerges. 

When a tree falls in a national park, it should lie where it fell. In the 
national parks there should be no harvesting of timber, no hunting and no 
mining of minerals, and there should be no grazing of domestic animals. There 
are no shows, or what are commonly known as amusements, * * * It is a new 
theory in the world, of management of the public land for a superior kind of 
pleasure and profit; for the perpetuation of the country’s natural and historic 
heritage, untarnished by invasion and depletion other than that of invincible 
time. 


In 1885 a pers of Congressmen made a trip to Yellowstone and 
they reporte: 

The park should so far as possible be spared the vandalism of improvement. 
Its great and only charms are in the display of wonderful forces of nature, the 
ever-varying beauty of the rugged landscape and the sublimity of the scenery. 
Art cannot embellish them. 

Our local chambers of commerce and the spokesmen for the Auto- 
mobile Club of Washington, on the contrary, would commercialize 
and promote Mount Rainier by many types of resort attractions, which 
proper elsewhere, do not conform to the purpose of national parks. 
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And this is the point we were discussing this morning, what we are 
frightened about relative to Mount Rainier. Now this as a quotation 
from the Washington Motorist magazine of the club, and it’s put 
this way: 

Develop Mount Rainier * * * Mount Rainier has the greatest tourist poten- 


tial of any scenic attraction in the United States. It is high time the mountain’s 
tremendous possibilities were developed. We aim to see that it is done. 


They continue: 


A beautiful mountain lodge set amid the breathtaking majesty of Mount 
Rainier, a well-appointed restaurant, a swimming pool, tennis courts, hiking 
paths, spacious green lawns. * * * Just imagine the thousands upon thousands 
of tourist dollars which would flow across our borders to find their way to every 
city, home, and business in the State. With proper promotion and development 
thousands of people from all over the world will stream to Mount Rainier to 
throw snowballs on the Fourth of July. Just imagine the fabulous crowds who 
would visit the resort if proper national promotion were employed. 

Their plans call for a further invasion of the pristine scene, the 
building of a monstrous aerial tramway or cable car to complete the 
Coney Island scene. In conclusion the club said—now this is another 
thing we feel, we hope to get an expression of revision from this 
group—and it states thus: 

There is little doubt our first goal will be the revision of policies that govern 
all national parks. [Italic ours.] 

These and similar lines of thought have appeared in our newspapers 
of late, “full development,” “tramway,” “tourist money,” “resort.” 
Again, that is the concern we have, and I hope that it has moderated 
a good deal. It isn’t the fact that there would be a hundred additional 
people added to the accommodations at Mount Rainier, but it’s this 
threat in back of the accommodations and the auxiliary facilities 
which make us worry. aid) al 

This approach to the problem of facilities iserroneous. The premise 
is false and the logical conclusions drawn from such premises are 
aay false when we reexamine the organic act of August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 535), which authorized the establishment of the National 
Park Service, and which in part states: 


The Service thus established shall promote and regulate the use of Federal 
areas known as national parks, monuments, and reservations * * * by such 
means and measures as conform to the fundamental purpose of said parks, monu- 
ments, and reservations, which purpose is to conserve the scenery and the natural 
and historic objects and the wildlife therein, and to provide for the enjoyment 
of the same in such manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for 
the enjoyment of future generations. 


This is the expressed will of the Nation and the Congress, and we 
cannot read any interpretation we wish into the law. The national 
parks are for the use of every citizen who will use them so as to do the 
least possible impairment of the natural scene. 

Conrad Wirth, the Director of the National Park Service, sum- 
marized it this way: 

As I have stated before, the whole and true value of the national park system 
to America will never be reduced to dollars and cents, nor can any large part of 
that value be so reduced any more than the value of religion or science or beauty 
can be expressed in those terms. The parks are of value for what they represent 


out of the long association of man and nature, or man and his own history. 
To the extent that we save these places not commercialized, to that very extent 
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will we succeed in saving also their commercial value in terms of travel. This 
is the unique paradox of the national park idea. 

I would like to have spent more time to go into some other, but that 
will be in the record. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. Any additional information you desire to 
submit at this point you may do so. If it’s not prepared now you 
can submit it as long as it’s within 15 days. Isthatallright? 

Mr. Ossewarp. That’s all right. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Dworshak? 

Senator DworsHax. No questions. 

Senator Magnuson. No. 

Mr. Ossewarp. I would like to show you gentlemen what we mean 
by size. This is the Canadian parks of Jasper and Glacier and Koot- 
enay and Yoho. This is Mount Rainier. This is Olympic National 
Park. This is a provincial park, Tweedsmuir, and this 1s Garibaldi. 
Up here we have Yellowstone and McKinley and what I wanted to 
show is that over the years we must be cognizant of the fact that we 
do not have too much room compared to what the Candians do and 
therefore we should not base our concept of park facilities as has been 
done in the press here recently, upon the same pattern as the Canadians 
use because they can put whole cities and they do, and railroad facili- 
ties into their parks and it doesn’t hurt because of the tremendous area, 
285 miles long and 85 miles wide compared to Mount Rainier. This is 
Mount Rainier. These are the Canadian parks on the same scale, and 
a few of our representative American parks. [Indicating on chart. | 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. The next witness, Mr. 
F. D. Metzger, Rainier National Park Co. 


STATEMENT OF F. D. METZGER, RAINIER NATIONAL PARK CO. 


Mr. Merzerr. Mr. Chairman, my name is F. D. Metzger. Pre- 
liminary, I’m an attorney with over 45 years of practice in the city of 
Tacoma and have been attorney for Rainier National Park Co. for 
over 20 years. 

Now, by way of explanation, this statement was prepared before 
this morning and before I heard Mr. Wirth’s statement. It was pre- 
pared on the basis of publicity given to Mission 66 and the press re- 
leases issued by Mr. Wirth in regard to the development of Mount 
Rainier National Park under Mission 66. The statement this morn- 
ing, while I didn’t hear all of it, indicated to my mind a very marked 
departure from his previous statements. So I shall not attempt to 
answer Mr. Wirth but this statement is prepared on the basis of 
utterances, public statements, and releases made prior to today. 

Furthermore, this statement is not intended or to be construed as 
an argument for, much less a defense of, the company. 

Senator Jackson. If you wish to revise it later or supplement it, 
Mr. Metzger, you may do so. 

Mr. Merzerr. All right, I will proceed. It is rather a statement of 
the belief of the officers and directors of the company that Mission 66, 
as proposed to be applied to Mount Rainier National Park, is con- 
trary to the purposes for which the National Park Service was estab- 
lished and Mount Rainier was made a national park, and is against the 
public interest, and is a statement of the reasons for such belief. 
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The opportunity to make a statement is welcomed: First, because 
of the unique position of the company. The National Park Service 
was established in 1916. That same year, at the urge of the first 
Director of the Park Service, Mr. Steven T. Mather, Rainier National 
Park Co. was organized by a group of the leading public-spirited citi- 
zens of Seattle and Tacoma to cooperate with the Park Service in 
providing for the enjoyment of Rainier National Park by the public 
From its organization the company has functioned more as an aid to 
the National Park Service, in the discharge of its duty and the accom- 
plishment of its purpose to provide for the enjoyment of the park by 
the public, than as a commercial organization operating for profit. 
It has cooperated with the Service, and the Service with it, not only 
with respect to the kind and character of the accommodations and 
service to be provided, but in respect to the locations in the park at 
which such accommodations should be provided. All plans or pro- 
grams included overnight accommodations within the park for the 
visiting public and were intended to meet, so far as ee the tourist 
demand. Such overnight accommodations became largely concen- 
trated at Paradise Valley and Yakima Park, otherwise known as 
Sunrise, and latterly have been almost wholly concentrated at Para- 
dise Valley. During all of this time the company has operated these 
overnight accommodations, but as a result thereof it has in 41 years 
paid only 7 dividends on its common stock. The permit contract, 
under which the company is now operating and which will expire 
December 31, 1958, limits the company’s annual profits to $16,000. 
Any profit above that is paid to the Government in the form of re- 
habilitation of Government properties. It is submitted that the 
company’s experience in providing overnight accommodations and 
in dealing with the public availing themselves of such accommodations 
has provided the best basis or qualification for judgment as to where 
such accommodations should be located. 

Second: Because of the gag rule recently issued by the Director of 
the National Park Service prohibiting the park superintendent, the 
regional director, and the Washington office from further discussion 
with the president of the company or Park Service policies and plans. 
I shall not recite in detail the facts and circumstances leading up to 
the issuance of this rule. They are all set forth in the correspondence 
between Director of the National Park Service and Mr. Sceva, presi- 
dent of the company, copies of which are attached to this statement 
and asked to be considered part hereof. In January of 1956, Mr. 
Sceva was advised by Mr. Wirth that Mission 66 contemplated at 
Rainier National Park would be set up for day use only with no pro- 
vision for overnight accommodations within the park, but when Sceva 
asked for details of the plan he was told that they could be obtained 
from Superintendent Macy at the park. However, upon Sceva’s re- 
quest of Macy therefor, he was told that Wirth had instructed him to 
tell Sceva that final plans were still under advisement and were not 
ready for release and to tell Sceva further that it was desired that he, 
Sceva, make no public statement in regard to Mission 66. Mr. Sceva 
wrote Mr. Wirth on this subject under date of February 16, 1956, to 
pk Mr. Wirth replied, under date of February 24, 1956, in part, as 

ollows: 
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It is quite apparent that instead of giving us your recommendations you have 
taken our confidence in talking to you, indicating some ideas and thoughts, and 
distributed them around the country. Of course, that is your prerogative and 
I cannot object to it too strenuously ; however, it does put us in the position of 
making it quite difficult to prepare the best overall plan for the development of 
Mount Rainier National Park, because we will be missing your thoughts and 
recommendations. 

Further correspondence ensued and under date of August 3, 1956, 
Mr. Sceva wrote Mr. Wirth at some length and quite fr ankly criticized 

various features of the proposed program for Mount Rainier National 
Park, to which Mr. Wirth replied under date of August 14, 1956, stat- 
ing in part, as follows: 

Review of your letter of August 3, outlining your activities—such as talking to 
reporters, State officials, individuals, and various local dubs—in opposition to 
plans under consideration by the Service, and your committed public stand 
against the decision of the Secretary on aerial tramways, makes it necessary 
for me to inform Superintendent Macy, the regional director, and the Washington 
office, to refrain from further discussion with you of Park Service policies and 
plans, until such time as the relationship between you and your company and the 
Service is better understood. 

In view of that reply I respectfully request that Mr. Sceva’s letter 
of August 3 be considered in detail. 

In this connection I must add that Mr. Wirth’s s position that the 
National Park Service is not open to criticism is summed up in a state- 
ment made by Superintendent Macy on October 3, 1956, at Sunrise 
to a group of Seattle women members of Arboretum Unit No. 63, as 
follows: 


No one has any right to criticize the National Park Service. 
And his attitude is further exemplified by the similar way in which 


he has treated Mr. Hall, president of Mesa Verde National Park, as is 
fully set forth in a memorandum of Mr. Hall, a copy of which is also 
attached to this statement and asked to be considered as part hereof. 

It is my understanding that this hearing is primarily concerned with 
two questions: (1) Shall overnight accommodations within Mount 
Rainier National Park be abandoned? (2) Shall such accommoda- 
tions be transferred to lower levels either within or without the park ? 

May I interpolate here? This statement is primarily concerned 
with the proposal to transfer accommodations or headquarters outside 
the park. The National Park Service authority is limited to service 
within the park. They have no authority to acquire land outside the 
park. Mission 66 does not propose to enlarge the borders of any park 
and yet they talk about overnight facilities outside the park over which 
they will have no jurisdiction, no police power whatever. So I’m con- 
fining my remarks wholly to the question of accommodations within 
the park. 

The proposal to do either is revolutionary. Until Mission 66 was 
spawned, the steady consistent policy of the National Park Service 
was to provide such accommodations in accordance with the demand 
of the visitors making use of them, namely, at high levels, for there 
only can the glory and grandeur of “the mountain that was God” be 
seen and appreciated. The basic fallacy in the present proposals is 
that they are geared to the auto tourist and fail to provide for the 
visitors who travel by rail, bus, and in ever increasing numbers, by 
air. In consequence those travelers dependent for their enjoyment 
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while in the park by the accommodations in the way of lodging, food, 
and transportation which are provided by the Government, the conces- 
sionaire, or the two in combination. In chapter I of Mission 66, it is 
said : 

When the Congress authorized the establishment of the National Park Service 


in 1916, it laid upon the new Bureau the responsibility of providing for public 
enjoyment * * * of the areas entrusted to its management— 


and added: 


Without the concept of public use and enjoyment, the function of preservation 
and protection, is without meaning. 

Public use and enjoyment within the meaning of this concept is all- 
embracing. It cannot be narrowed by being limited in its scope to 
day use and enjoyment for the primary benefit of the auto tourist, to 
the exclusion of that very considerable segment of the public who 
travel by train, bus, and air. 

In a supplemental statement issued by the Park Service on or about 
March 26, 1956, captioned “Improving Visiting of Mount Rainier 
National Park,” it is said: 

Paradise is the most heavily used area in Mount Rainier today * * *. It is 
the primary objective of most visitors. 

The proposals of the Park Service for day use only would, if carried 
into effect, for all practical purposes render this primary objective 
unattainable by the train, bus and air tourist. The experience of the 
company, which for years provided overnight accommodations at the 
low level of Longmire, has demonstrated that accommodations so 
located are disappointing and undesirable because tourists (other 
than local people) who have had reservations there have almost invar- 


iably checked out shortly after registering, or even immediately after 
registering. Moreover, the Park Service proposals for day use of 
Mount Rainier National Park, and statements made in connection 
therewith, are of themselves inconsistent with Mission 66. On page 11 
thereof it is stated : 


Many areas are seriously short of overnight accommodations and facilities 
for dining, of the kinds required by today’s traveler. With few exceptions there 
has been very little expansion in this field of development since 1942. 

This is entirely true of Mount Rainier National Park, for, as above 
quoted, the Park Service recognizes that Paradise Valley is the 
primary objective of most visitors, yet the proposals offer nothing 
toward the expansion of overnight accommodations or facilities for 
dining there. 

The Park Service proposals are not in the public interest. In the 
first place, if they were carried into effect and overnight accommoda- 
tions confined to lower levels, either within or without the park, they 
would inevitably increase the congestion upon the roads within the 
park through the shuttling of overnight visitors between such accom- 
modations and the tourist’s primary objective, Paradise Valley. The 
consequences of such increased congestion in increased policing and 
accidents, to say nothing of the increased costs to the tourists, will be 
readily appreciated. 

In the second place, the removal of overnight accommodations from 
Paradise Valley would render the cost of the construction and mainte- 
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nance of the Stevens Canyon Road uneconomical. It was designed 
and built with the view to providing a round-the-mountain trip for 
tourists, with at least one overnight stop at Paradise. Without such 
stop the trip around the mountain is so long and so tiresome that it 
would become a thing to be avoided. 

Finally, the restrictions of Mount Rainier National Park to day use 
only, or the elimination of the overnight accommodations “required 
by today’s traveler,” that is to say, overnight accommodations at high 
level, would largely reduce the so-called returns from the investment, 
of which so much in chapter V, page 117, of Mission 66. 

Gentlemen, I respectfully ask that this statement with the docu- 
ments attached thereto be filed and made a part of the records of this 
hearing. Also included is the Kodacolor book of America’s Mountain 
Glacier Wonderland, showing the compelling grandeur at the high 
levels in Mount Rainier National Park. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, the exhibits will be included 
except the—what was that last request ? 

Mr. Merzcrr. That’s this brochure. 

Senator Jackson. We can’t include the brochure in the record. 
We'd end up with something like the Sears, Roebuck catalog if 
we did that, but it will be filed with the committee, Mr. Metzger. I 
assume you don’t object to that. 

Mr. Merzozr. Not at all. 

Senator Jackson. The letters, exhibits that you referred to will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Merzcer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And the other will be filed with the committee. 


I think that is agreeable. Any questions? Thank you very much. 
(The letters referred to by the above witness follow :) 


RAINIER NATIONAL PARK Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., February 16, 1956. 


Mr. Conrap L. WIRTH, 
Director National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Connie: Upon my return to Tacoma the first of this week, and in keeping 
with your advice, I called Superintendent Macy at Longmire for an appointment, 
to discuss the details of the directions given to him in regard to mission 66, as 
applied to Rainier National Park. Mr. Macy came to my office yesterday and 
informed me that he had called you in Washington, apparently to get approval 
from you to give me the information that I was seeking, and he stated that, 
according to you, the direction for Rainier National Park “is still under advise- 
ment and the final plans are not ready for release as yet,” and further stated 
that you asked me to make no public statement in regard to this subject. 

This again leaves me flabbergasted, as it did when you gave me the sad news in 
your office in Washington, D. C. You then told me that Rainier National Park 
was destined to be set up for day use only, with the elimination of hotels, public 
campgrounds at Paradise, Sunrise, and Longmire, and that there would be no 
overnight accommodations for the public within the part boundaries, and that the 
Government official offices, equipment sheds, etc., at Longmire, would be moved 
outside the park. I tried to get from Mr. Macy the details in regard to all of this, 
as to the time it was going to take place, etc., ete. He told me that he was not 
permitted to give me any information—this, according to you--and I am just 
wondering why all the secrecy—why these facts, that are so pertinent to us, are 
being withheld and concealed. Certainly you do not expect our people, as well 
as the tourist bureaus, railroads, chambers of commerce, and all those on the 
Pacific coast who are directly interested in tourist promotion, to sit idly by and 
permit such an edict, that will so grossly affect the entire Pacific coast travel, to 
be put into effect without resistance. The entire Pacific Northwest has an 
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intense interest in the tourist travel and services in Rainier National Park and 
that interest cannot be washed out easily. 

If there is any change in the plan, since I talked to you in your office, I think 
we are entitled to know what it is, and if there has been no change in the plan 
since then I think we are doubly entitled to know what these plans are so that 
we may be governed accordingly. 

May I hear from you in this regard? 


Very truly yours, 
Pau. H. Sceva, 


President and General Manager. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PArK SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1956. 
Mr. Pau H. Sceva, 
President and General Manager, 
Rainier National Park Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Dear Pav: I have received your letter of February 16, and also a report 
from the park concerning the meeting you had with Messrs. Macy and Skinner. 

It is quite apparent that instead of giving us your recommendations you have 
taken our confidence in talking to you, indicating some ideas and thoughts, and 
distributed them around the country. Of course, that is your prerogative and 
I cannot object to it too strenuously; however, it does put us in the position of 
making it quite difficult to prepare the best overall plan for the development of 
Mount Rainier National Park, because we will be missing your thoughts and 
recommendations. We would like to have had them but apparently they are 
not going to be forthcoming, Consequently, as soon as we finish our complete 
detail of just what the future plan for Mount Rainier looks like, we will make 
public announcement of it and will be very glad to sit down and talk with 
anyone who might care to talk about it. 

I might say that we expect hundreds of thousandsof visitors to Mount Rainier 
National Park and we want to provide for them. * We believe, also, that any 
accommodations that might be provided within the park cannot possibly be 
sufficient to take care of the hundreds of thousands of people that want to come 
to the State of Washington to see Mount Rainier National Park, which you have 
so vividly painted to them in your colored booklet on Mount Rainier. I am 
sure that the surrounding communities are going to be pressed more and more 
to take care of park visitors. 

It is the desire, and only desire, of the National Park Service to properly 
present Mount Rainier to all of the people of America who wish to go to see 
it and enjoy it. It is with this thought in mind that we are planning for the 
future, It is the thought that has always been foremost in the minds of the 
members of the National Park Service since the time of Stephen T. Mather. 

If you wish to give us your thoughts on the development of Mount Rainier 
National Park, we shall be very glad to have them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Conrap L. Wreru, Director. 


RAINIER NATIONAL ParK Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., March 8, 1956. 
Mr. Conrap L. WrirTH, 
Director, National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Connie: I just received yesterday, March 7, your letter of February 24, 
which was postmarked from Washington, D. C.. March 2, which was in answer 
to my letter of February 16, and I hasten to address you on the subject in order 
to dispel from your mind the thoughts that you have, that I have betrayed your 
confidence and have distributed my ideas and thoughts around the country. In 
the first place, Connie, I have not betrayed your confidence or anyone else’s in 
this connection. On January 26, when you talked to me in your office, I told you 
at that time I was going to see Senator Jackson, at his request, and Congressman 
Tollefson, and at that time you told me that the information you were giving 
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me was not to break in the press until after Friday the 27th, at which time you 


were presenting the subject to the President’s Cabinet. I told Senator Jackson 
and Congressman Tollefson this when I discussed the subject with them. 

When I got to the Pacific coast I followed your instructions and asked Preston 
Macy for the directives that you told me he would have. This, as I also told 
you, he was not permitted to give me, according to your instructions, This was 
on February 15. At that time he told me that you requested that I make no 
public statement on the subject, and I kept that confidence, even though it was 
breaking all around us in the press and elsewhere. The Christian Science Moni- 
tor circulation people here in the Northwest certainly did a good job of coverage 
as they brought to my office copies beginning with January 26 and carrying 
through with all the articles by Max Gilstrap. I found out that these papers 
were distributed not only to us but to others throughout the Northwest. The 
Mountaineers had copies of them, as did many other people, and the article on 
Rainer National Park, dated February 9, wherein it stated, “Here in Mount 
Rainier where the pilot study for mission 66—a 10-year plan to rehabilitate the 
national parks—was made, an ambitious program is underway,” was the sub- 
ject of great discussion everywhere. You are no doubt familiar with the rest 
of that article where private enterprises are to be encouraged to develop over- 
night facilities outside the park, etc. Then, in the Seattle Times, when the Wash- 
ington, D. C., correspondent quotes you as saying that new campgrounds, motels, 
and lodges are planned near Mount Rainier National Park, etc. Also “Skate 
Creek on the south side of the park is for overnight facilities. A site for over- 
night facilities is on a rise 1,500 feet above Skate Creek, with a marvelous 
view.” “Plans include several campsites and campgrounds,” etc. 

The automobile club had received, from their Washington headquarters, data 
which directed inquiries concerning what was going to happen to Rainier. Con- 
nie, I have given no public statement, although I have talked to our directors, to 
our own people, and when I have been asked questions I have told them that as 
yet we did not have a copy of the directives for Rainier National Park and all 
that I knew was what I read in the Christian Science Monitor, the Seattle Times, 
and what you had told me, and that we were attempting, at this time, to get the 
facts before we draw our own conclusions as to What we should or should not do. 

Next, in regard to giving you any recommendations or thoughts on this sub- 
ject, this is the first time that I have felt that any serious approaches or requests 
have been made of me for such. In your office on January 26 you certainly did 
not leave the door open for any suggestions. When 66 was in the make and had 
been going on for over a year, not once were we solicited to offer our opinions 
as to what might be done, and on February 15 when Mr. Macy and Mr. Skinner 
were in our office, I certainly did not take to heart and consider it serious, 
when they made some remark about writing in some suggestions if I had any. 
I had no idea whatsoever that such a request emanated from you and it was 
hard for me to believe that, after this long lapse of time, you would make any 
requests of me for “thoughts and recommendations” on the subject. If you are 
serious in your request you can bet your sweet life that we will be glad to make 
some recommendations, but we really ought to have something to go on, such 
as the proposals you are considering. If you would supply us with this data, 
our officers and directors will convene immediately upon receipt of it, for prompt 
action in forwarding to you our recommendations for consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
Pau. H. Sceva, 
President and General Manager. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1956. 
Mr. Paut H. Sceva, 
President and General Manager, 
Rainier National Park Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Dear Pav: Since your reply of March 8 to my letter of February 24, you 
were furnished a copy of the March 15 press release relative to our thinking on 
the future development of Mount Rainier National Park. This was supplemented 
by a statement sent to you on March 30, which more fully describes the reasons 
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for the Mission 66 program to improve the park and the effect it will have in 
providing a better and more varied experience for a continuously increasing 
visitation. 

To date I have received no comments from you. I knew you would not favor 
all phases of the plan, and many details are yet to be worked out, but I did 
expect you to write us and give us your recommendations. In the meantime, 
I have been furnished information, as well as copies of several press releases, 
which indicate you are publicly opposing the Mission 66 plan for Mount Rainier. 
I fail to understand your position as it is certainly detrimental to the close 
working relationship we endeavor to maintain with our concessioners. As a 
concessioner under contract with the Department, we certainly have a right to 
expect your cooperation with the service. 

I am deeply concerned over the fact that the press reports indicate that the net 
result of your efforts has been to bring criticism on the whole Mission 66 program, 
and to build up the impression in the public mind that the Government should 
spend several millions of dollars to build a hotel at Paradise. To undertake the 
building of such a hotel is in conflict with the long-established policy of the 
Service and the Department. Furthermore, the Western Conference National 
Park Concessioners, of which you are a member, has always opposed the Govern- 
ment undertaking such developments. 

As indicated in my previous letter, we shall be glad to have your thoughts on 
the development of Mount Rainier National Park. I would also appreciate 
having a copy of the talks you have been giving at various gatherings, for after 
all newspaper accounts can be misleading. 

Sincerely yours, 


Conrap L. Wrrersk, Director. 


Aveust 3, 1956. 
Mr. Conrap L. Wirth, 
Director, National Park Service 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Connie: This replies to your letter of July 20 which did not catch up 
with me until the middle of this week because I was up at Paradise. 

Let me say immediately that I most certainly differ with the concept of 
operation of Rainier National Park facilities established in the general plan 
called mission 66. I first learned of this proposal in your office in February 
and for a number of weeks thereafter was unable to obtain any precise informa- 
tion. It was not until the statement of March 30 that I really understood the 
proposals. I think I should comment also that it seemed very inconsiderate to 
me that we should be faced with a complete final comprehensive statement of 
future policy without having been consulted or having had any any opportunity 
whatever to discuss the various elements of the plan. 

Our company has functioned since 1916; I myself have been intimately 
connected with the Rainier National Park operation for almost that long; I 
think in almost 40 years we have accumulated some understanding and appre- 
ciation of the peculiar characteristics of the Rainier National Park operation 
that could have been of some value in your considerations. 

Let me next dispose of your criticism which implies that I have been con- 
ducting a general campaign against mission 66. I have done nothing of the sort. 
I have talked informally at three local clubs. I have no manuscript because 
these were simply informal talks at local service clubs in Tacoma. I have de- 
clined a great many requests to speak publicly concerning the matter. I have, 
of course, talked personally with a great many individuals, with reporters, with 
State officials, and others who have a very deep interest in the future ef this 
operation. It is quite natural, I think, that interested local people should 
inquire about something that so completely changes the character of operation 
in this great local scenic and tourist area. And it is perfectly natural, I should 
think, that they would come to us of the Rainier National Park Co. to make 
inquiries and to discuss the matter. 

I have stated my honest opinions on several features proposed in your plan 
for Rainier National Park. I certainly cannot agree that the moving of head- 
quarters from Longmire to the proposed new location is necessary or desirable. 
I think this is a glaring fault in the plan. I know from intimate experience 
over many years, and from conversations with thousands of visitors, that the 
idea that any appreciable number will stay in private establishments at lower 
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levels outside the park boundary is completely erroneous. They will not do so. 
I know that the round-the-mountain trip in 1 day is entirely impractical for the 
very large number of tourists who come out here on organized tours. 

You state that you have a right to expect our cooperation with the Service. 
I think such a right works two ways. We have cooperated as best we could 
over the years. The great losses that you mention in the operation have occurred 
principally during the periods of winter operations which we have argued 
against and which we undertook at the insistence of the National Park Service. 
We have tried to keep a good operation with good equipment and I don’t believe 
we are required to apologize for our conduct of the Rainier National Park Co. 
But over several past years, it has been pretty discouraging to read in public 
announcements that efforts have been made by the Service to replace our company 
with other operators and to be kept down to a very short-term contract which 
gives us no opportunity to plan for the long-range future. 

As an example, in the pamphlet issued in July 1956, entitled ‘““Mount Rainier 
National Park; Background Material and Proposed Development” on page 4 it 
says: “A nationwide effort was made without success in 1952 to interest a new 
concessionaire in the operation and improvement of visitor services.” 

We have retained in the Rainier National Park Co. a working-capital fund 
of well over $200,000 to assure our ability to continue the operations. This 
year we should purchase 2 new buses at a cost of something over $40,000. We 
know from experience what we should purchase and are perfectly willing to do 
so. But our contract expires the end of 1958 and we have no assurance that we 
will be given any consideration in the subsequent operation. 

As to the construction of a new hotel at Paradise, you state that such an 
undertaking is in conflict with the long-established policy of the Service and the 
Department. We have had innumerable discussions over recent years of exactly 
this very thing. Plans have been worked on, locations have been studied, and 
our Members of Congress have discussed the feasibility of introducing appro- 
priate legislation to provide for such development. In all my years of connection 
with the Rainier National Park Co., this is the first time I have been flatly 
told that the construction of a new hotel at or near Paradise was completely out 
of the question. 

You state that the Western Conference has always opposed such a develop- 
ment. The Western Conference has opposed the operation by the Park Service 
of such Government-owned facilities. It has not opposed such developments 
where the operation was to be by concessionaires. 

I don’t want to be argumentative or belligerent in the least. But I don’t 
think we should be expected to sit here and accept a concept fer the operation 
of this great local tourist attraction that conflicts with every principle that we 
believe is sound. The civic groups in the Northwest, the various newspapers, the 
State and municipal officials, and the innumerable citizens interested in the wel- 
fare of our State are most certainly going to demand better treatment for Rainier 
National Park than to make it a racetrack for 1 day round-the-mountain 
excursions. 

Of the vast acreage in Rainier National Park, less than one-half of 1 percent 
is devoted to the highways and hotel accommodations. The remainder is in 
the same natural state it has been for centuries. We in the Northwest believe 
that the mountain offers vastly bigger opportunities for the loeal and out-of-State 
tourist than are proposed in the plan as we read it. The Rainier National Park 
Co. is a group of outstanding public-spirited citizens impelled by the desire to 
make the best possible use of the opportunities for tourist enjoyment of the 
mountain. They are not people looking for profit. Their connection is purely 
that of good citizens trying to perform a worthwhile public service. This board 
is meeting at Paradise on August 23 and will discuss the problems now facing 
us at that time. I would like to report to them that the National Park Service 
is showing some cooperative attitude toward us. We have no desire for dispute 
and alercation. But most certainly these gentlemen are not going to be happy 
about the present plans and they are not going, I am sure, to feel obliged to refrain 
from saying so publicly. I can’t undertake to convince them that they should 
lie down and roll over and accept anything that is handed to them no matter 
how much they may disagree. 

We continue to feel that the Government should build an appropriate hotel 
at or near Paradise so that the thousands of people who come here on organised 
tours may have the opportunity to spend an evening and a night or more on the 
side of the mountain. This is the experience they come out here for and they 
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are not coming to take a long, arduous ride without any opportunity to enjoy 
the experience that Paradise Inn or a similar establishment provides. We see 
no reason why this kind of development cannot be handled under the orthodox 
concessionaire policy of the Department. Beyond mentioning certain other 
things, | won’t offer any comment. Those things would inelude the development 
of aerial tramways or chairlifts to the higher elevations and the promotion of 
more activities which would be attractive and enjoyable to our visitors. 

I know that the Service has been firmly set against certain of these things, 
but I still think they could be developed by intelligent planning so that they 
would not constitute a damage to the appearance or quality of the park. 

This is a long reply to your letter. I am confident that if you and your 
associates will give us some opportunity to present our views and will indicate 
that we are to continue as concessionaires to work out the various problems on 
the kind of contract that gives some opportunity for long-range planning, these 
various differences can be reconciled to the great advantage of everybody con- 
cerned. And I’m thinking particularly of the various types of tourists to whom 
Rainier National Park should be a great experience and source of enjoyment. 

After our board meeting, I will write you further. I think the views of all 
these Northwest men should be received with some respect and consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
Pau H. Sceva. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK, 
Grand Canyon, Ariz., August 14, 1956. 
Mr. Pav H. Sceva, 
President and General Manager, 
Rainier National Park Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Drar Pav: Your letter of August 3, was forwarded to me here in the field. 
There seems little need for a lengthy reply. Certainly, your letter confirms the 
information I had previously received from various sources, to the effect you 
have taken upon yourself the responsibility of bringing public pressure against 
the Service in order to advance your ideas for the development of Mount Rainier 
National Park. 

Among other things, you are still promoting the aerial tramway, contrary to 
the Secretary’s decision. This action by you, as president of the Rainier Na- 
tional Park Co., a contracting company with the Government, in my opinion is 
not good practice. 

Review of your letter of August 3, outlining your activities—such as talking to 
reporters, State officials, individuals, and various local clubs—in opposition to 
plans under consideration by the Service, and your committed public stand 
against the decision of the Secretary on aerial tramways, makes it necessary 
for me to inform Superintendent Macey, the regional director, and the Wash- 
ington office, to refrain from further discussion with you of Park Service policies 
and plans, until such time as the relationship between you and your company 
and the Service is better understood. 

I am sorry to have to take this action, Paul; but I see no alternative. Perhaps, 
when we meet later this month, we can work out some satisfactory understanding. 
I most earnestly hope so. 

Sincerely, 
Conrap L. WirrH, Director. 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING MIssION 66 PLANS FoR MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK 
By Ansel F. Hall, General Manager, Mesa Verde Co., September 14, 1956 


On February 2, 1956, in the office of the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, it 
was releaved by Director Conrad L. Wirth, of the National Park Service, that 
the Mission 66 10-year development program for all national parks had been 
framed so as to exclude overnight accommodation from Mesa Verde National 
Park. 

In our preliminary comments on this startling proposal we pointed out that 
annually 75,000 visitors avail themselves of the privilege of overnight hospitality 
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in Mesa Verde National Park and that this privilege should not be denied without 
thorough review and notification to the public and to other directly concerned. 

At that time (February 2) the Assistant Secretary of the Interior instructed 
Director Wirth to— 

(1) Make no further move toward the planning or application of the new 
exclusive day-use theory to Mesa Verde National Park until he (Mr. D’Ewart) 
could visit the park to personally observe local conditions, and 

(2) require that subsequent planning for Mesa Verde National Park be in 
full collaboration with those most familiar with the local conditions, includ- 
ing the Concessioner, in matters pertaining to the latter’s sphere of public 
service. 

On February 2, Mr. Wirth made available to us a copy of the officially approved 
mission 66 prospectus of plans for Mesa Verde National Park. We studied this 
with open mind and cooperative spirit and on July 12 submitted to Mr. Wirth 
our carefully considered comments. In this we called attention to the fact that, 
because of its rich historic and prehistoric background, Mesa Verde is the one 
national park in the entire national park system that should not receive the 
abbreviated treatment scheduled under the proposed exclusive day-use theory. 
We endeavored, also, to point out that Mesa Verde’s geographic location and 
local topography would make exclusive day use a most completely impracticable 
and that the 75,000 visitors who annually enjoy the privilege of overnight 
hospitality in this major national park (in 1955 there were 44,958 campers and 
29,856 lodge guests) should not be denied this privilege. In August an acknowl- 
edgement from Mr. Wirth’s office in Washington stated that Mr. Wirth had asked 
that we be informed that he had “read your statement with considerable interest 
and appreciated receiving it * * * and will discuss the mission 66 program with 
you when he visits Mesa Verde in September.” 

During the 7-month “reconsideration period” we refrained from making any 
public statement regarding the plans for eliminating overnight accommodations 
from Mesa Verde National Park which Director Conrad Wirth had revealed to us 
on February 2. We have eagerly awaited the beginning of the “collaborative 
planning” directed by the Secretary of the Interior but, thus far, we have heen 
practically ignored by the 20 or more Government officers who have come into the 
park during the past several months presumably to work on preparations for 
mission 66. 

Recently we learned that articles had appeared in the newspapers announcing 
that under mission 66 all overnight accommodations would be eliminated from 
Mesa Verde National Park by application of the proposed exclusive day-use 
theory. Where this “leak” occurred I do not know, but I am convinced it must 
have been from some National Park Service source. Since the veil of secrecy 
had thus been removed, I felt that it was urgently important that the proposal 
to eliminate overnight accommodations from Mesa Verde National Park be 
laid to rest at the time of Director Wirth’s visit to the park on September 13. Our 
former Governor, Dan Thornton, whose advice 1 sought, apparently felt as I 
did, namely, that the people’s rights should be protected and that the Eisenhower 
administration could be greatly embarrassed either now or later if Director 
Wirth and his associates were to persist in their intention of eliminating public 
campgrounds and other overnight facilities from Mesa Verde National Park. 

In my opinion the telegram sent by Governor Thornton to the Secretary of 
the Interior should have pointed up to Conrad Wirth the advisability of carrying 
out the Interior Department's instructions regarding collaborative planning in 
Mesa Verde. Instead, this is what happened: 

Director Wirth and his staff arrived in Mesa Verde National Park on the 
evening of September 12 and were our guests at Spruce Tree Lodge. On Thurs 
day morning, September 13, Mr. Wirth called me by telephone from the super 
intendent’s office (about one-half block distant) saying: “Ansel, we are holding 
a meeting here today to discuss plans for mission 66 in Mesa Verde National Park. 
I am not inviting you to participate because I feel sure you are responsible 
for Dan Thornton’s criticism of our plans—which was improper and entirely out 
of order. I’m phoning you now to put you on notice that from here on out you 
are to be told nothing about our plans for Mesa Verde and to say that we intend 
giving you the same treatment we're giving Paul Sceva of Mount Rainier. This 
much I will tell you—that we intend to make no public announcements for the 
next 2 or 3 months—and since we aren’t making announcements you will cer- 
tainly have to keep silent.” 


85103—57——-6 
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Prior to experiencing this sample of Mr. Wirth’s brand of dictatorial treat- 
ment, I had been led to expect that he might be willing to openly discuss the 
Mesa Verde situation and to observe personally the complete impracticability 
of applying his new exclusive day-use theory to Mesa Verde National Park. 
However, when, in this very painful way, I learned of his determination to keep 
the public and ourselves uninformed, I sent the attached letter to him immedi- 
ately by special messenger. 

This morning Mr. Wirth left Mesa Verde. What steps he intends taking 
against us can perhaps be foreseen in his treatment of Paul Sceva, president 
of the Rainier National Park Co., as rather clearly outlined in his letter of 
August 14, which is also attached to this memorandum. 

There is included, also, as detailed reference material, a copy of my comments 
on mission 66 plans for Mesa Verde National Park which we submitted to the 
Director of the National Park Service on July 12, 1956. b 

Senator Jackson. The next witness, Mr. Goldsworthy, of the Sierra 
Club. I believe he is not able to be here but a Mr. Harrison desires to 
appear in his place. Will you come forward, state your name for the 
record, and your address, and whom you are representing ! 


STATEMENT OF A. E. HARRISON, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Harrison. I am A. E. Harrison from Seattle, Wash., and I 
would like to speak as an individual. 

Senator Jackson. You’re speaking now for the Sierra Club, but as 
an individual ? 

Mr. Harrison. As an individual. 

Senator Jackson. Fine, and your address in Seattle, so we can have 
it for the record ? 

Mr. Harrison. It’s on the written statement. 

Senator Jackson. All right. You may proceed. 

Mr. Harrison. As you have requested, I will delete certain things 
which probably can be deleted because they have been given before 
with respect to certain points which I want to make. 

Senator Jackson. Please proceed. 

Mr. Harrison. I would like to do that. 

A shortsighted few have become annoyed with the National Park 
Service because the national parks in this State are not being devel- 
one in a manner which they think will add to the glory of the State of 
Washington and attract more tourist dollars. The fact that this aim 


is contrary to the real purpose of national parks does not seem to 
influence their campaign. 

The need for that statement has been emphasized by some of the 
remarks that have been made about facilities. I would like to disagree 
thoroughly with the a that facilities are needed to attract 

a 


tourists to the national parks. Rather facilities should care for those 
who are attracted to the national parks, not by the accommodations. 

The assertion that the national park idea is old-fashioned and must 
be modernized to keep up with progress is often used as an argument 
by those who cannot influence the development of national parks in the 
manner they desire. On the contrary, this overemphasis on use of the 
national parks, heedless of the future, is one of the best proofs that 
safeguards for the national parks are necessary. 

Two problems make the administration of our national parks diffi- 
cult. Lack of adequate finances has permitted the facilities to deteri- 
orate to a deplorable condition. While this factor contributes to the 
impairment of the national parks, its greatest impact is on the visiting 
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public. A second problem created by overuse of our national parks 
is even more important because its effect on the parks is devastating 
and its dangers less recognized. 

Several times today I have heard emphasis on the maximum use and 
full use of the parks. Occasionally there has been a condescending 
acknowledgment of the fact that this isn’t going to hurt the parks any. 
This, I propose, is part of the difference of opinion which we are dis- 
cussing today because the parks are supposed to be used not on a basis 
of maximum use. I’ve argued this point out with the boys up at Long- 
mire, but on the basis of the kind of use which can be attained in such 
a manner that it will not impair the parks. So that maximum use is 
not the criterion. The proper use should be the national park 
criterion. 

There is another point to add on here, that is the impact facility. 
Our concern over facilities proposed is not for the hundred rooms or 
the people or the shoes that will tramp on the trails as a result of those 
people, it’s the impact of those facilities on the overall picture of 
national park use and overuse. Overuse is probably the big problem 
of the national parks at the present time. It’s going to get bigger as 
the country expands. 

Mission 66 has been designed to reduce the damage to our parks by 
both of these factors. While I do not agree with some features of 
Mission 66, and I think I have given the idea more careful thought 
than many of its opponents, the plan is far better than any of the 
proposals of the organizations in this State to nullify the plan because 
it does not satisfy their desire for local control of the policies affecting 
Mount Rainier and Olympic National Parks. 

The problems of the national parks won’t be solved by demands for 
special privileges and threats of antagonism. Let’s work together 
for the benefit of the parks, and the benefits to the State of Washing- 
ton will take care of themselves. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Harrison. Any questions? 
Thank you very much, and if you desire to submit any additional 
information in connection with your statement, you have the address 


of the committee. 


Mr. Harrison. I have. I appreciate the opportunity. Thank you. 
Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. John Forbes, manager 


of the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN FORBES, MANAGER, ABERDEEN CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Mr. Fornrs. My name is John Forbes. I am the manager of the 
Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce. My statement is on file. I will be 
—— by the rules of this committee and speak ad lib upon some of 
the things. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, your statement will be in- 
cluded in its entirety at this point, and then if you could comment on 
matters that have not been brought out that will be sar helpful. 


Mr. Forpes. I understand that. Now I might say along with the 
gentleman who represented the Rainier National Park Co, that this 
brief may not even apply at this time. My brief was written with 
the release of March 15, 1956, as a basis, at which time we were given 
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to believe that it was the plan to remove overnight facilities from the 
high level of Rainier National Park. It seems to me that the prime 
need at the present time, and something we thought we might get. at 
this hearing, is a specific blueprint of w what the Park Service intends 
to do at Mount Rainier. 

Appearing at a hearing such as this is something like fighting wind- 
mills. We don’t know yet just what we are arguing against or what 
we are arguing for. Now I might say that we do not question the 
sincerity of the Park Service or its personnel. But especially in the 
Grays Harbor country we do question the philosophy that seems to 
prevail at top level in the Park Service. 

Gentlemen, the witness preceding me made a statement about a 
shortsighted few. I have to take exception because I think he un- 
doubtedly put me in that category. It seems to me that there is a 
tendency on the part of some of our hiking and naturalist clubs to 
sereen the people who are to enjoy our national parks. We maintain 
it isn’t necessary, that we know the difference between a woodpecker 
and a sparrow, or we know the difference between a mountain daisy 
and an aster, or a poison ivy, to enjoy such a thing as is offered by our 
national parks. 

The organizations which have testified certainly have no concern 
with the local economy, but when we consider that the tourist industry 
alone in the State of Washington is worth $150 million we do not 
think that the Park Service or any national agency can ignore that 
economy. We, in spite of what we are told in chambers of commerce, 
would go along with more or less of a middle of the road answer to 
the Congress. But we would like to see it based, and I use these words 
very specifically, on the basis of conservation and not preservation. 

The problem is one, as far as Olympic, as far as Rainier National 
Park is concerned, that spreads all over this State. Anybody, and I 
don’t care whether he lives in Colville, Wash., in the northeast part of 
the State, or Aberdeen, Wash., in the southwest part of the State, who 
has a stake in the tourist industry, has a stake in Mount Rainier because: 
anybody who has ever worked a travel show, and I’ve worked two of 
them, knows that we have more queries about Mount Rainier and we 
hand out more folders on Mount Rainier.than we do for any other 
single monument or district in the State of Washington. And it also, 
we don’t think, is unfair to point out that the State of Washington,. 
your chambers of commerce, but moreover and in much greater quanti- 
ties, the railroads, the airlines, and the bus companies, have spent 
millions of dollars attracting people to what we say is one of the: 
finest tourist attractions in the United States and any removal of the 
overnight high-level facilities in Mount Rainier would scuttle that 
investment. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Forbes. Any ques- 
tions? Your statement will be included in the record at this point.. 

(The statement referred to, filed by the foregoing witness, is as fol- 
lows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. Forses, MANAGER, ABERDEEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE,. 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 


My name is John Forbes, and I am the manager of the Aberdeen. (Wash.): 
Chamber of Commerce. I am also a director of the Pacific Northwest. Travel! 
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{ssociation, and in both capacities have a considerable stake in the tourist 
business of the State of Washington. 

In one way testimony at a hearing such as this is much like fighting windmills, 
for we have never been given an authentic, concrete plan of what the Park Service 
intends to do at Mount Rainier. But the things that we have heard, and “off 
the record” remarks by Park Service officials, have been such that we, who are 
tourist minded, are alarmed, and and I believe justly so, at the possibilities that 
are being seriously considered. 

It may surprise some of the committee that Aberdeen, Wash., considers that 
it has a stake in the tourist business that goes to Mount Rainier. But to anyone 
who has analyzed the tourist industry in Washington, the importance of Mount 
Rainier is obvions. It is Washington’s strongest magnet in attracting tourists 
to this State, and every community, whether it be Aberdeen, Wash., in the ex- 
treme southwest, or Colville in the northeast, profits from the attraction of the 
mountain, for tourists, having been drawn here by Rainier, scatter to the dif- 
ferent parts of the State to see what else Washington has to offer, touristwise. 

There certainly can be no challenge of the Mount Rainier domination as the 
No. 1 tourist magnet. Anyone who has ever worked a travel show, and I have 
worked two of them, will tell you that information on Mount Rainier is the top 
request, and that more folders are passed out on Mount Rainier than any other 
attraction or section of the State. 

This is due primarily to two reasons, and the Park Service cannot take credit 
for either of them: First, Mount Rainier is an eminently satisfactory mountain. 
Its conelike splendor has a knack of inspiring awe, and its slopes and its meadows 
augment that splendor. Secondly, the drawing power is the result of many 
years of advertising and promotion by the Rainier National Park Co., chambers 
of commerce, the railroads, airlines, and bus companies. We have no criticism 
of the Park Service’s maintenance of the park, or the servicing of its tourists, 
but the real promotion of Mount Rainier National Park was done by the afore- 
mentioned agencies. 

To anyone who has studied the tourist business in Washington, the removal 
of high-level, overnight accommodations in Mount Rainier National Park would 
mean a scuttling of all of the promotional work and the money that has gone into 
the building of Mount Rainier as the No. 1 Washington State tourist attraction. 
The railroads, airlines, bus companies, and chambers of commerce are in agree- 
ment that should the high-level, overnight facilities be removed from Mount 
Rainier, there would be no justification for advertising the mountain throughout 
the rest of the Nation. For the people who are reached, and brought to Wash- 
ington by such advertising, are dependent upon overnight accommodations, and 
they want to be as near the heart of the park and the mountain as possible. 

During the last season Paradise Inn had an occupancy record of 80 percent 
for the season. On 32 out of the 76 nights of operation, it was sold out, and the 
80-pereent figure bears out the fact that there were very few rooms available 
on the nights the inn was not sold out. And these dates were filled up as early 
as March and April, and tour companies in the Fast, Middle West, as well as the 
Pacific coast, had to be turned down. It was necessary to refuse them in several 
cases where occupancy was not 100 percent, because the number of rooms 
remaining was not sufficient to accommodate a tour. 

The Park Service is directly responsible for the tightness of accommodations 
at Paradise Inn, and therefore, indirectly responsible for Paradise’s financial 
situation, for the Park Service took the dormitories where the Paradise help 
used to live, with the result that room had to be fonnd in the inn for 125 persons, 
which decreases the guest capacity of the inn by a like number. Room for 125 
zuests would make a considerable difference in the revenue of Paradise. 

We are very much alarmed in the Grays Harbor country over reference by 
the Park Service to the “wilderness” aspect of Mount Rainier National Park. If 
there is one thing we do not need touristwise in the State of Washington, it’s 
more wilderness. In Aberdeen’s backyard is Olympic National Park, 897,000 
acres of wilderness, dedicated to the “you can look but mustn’t touch” philosophy 
of the Park Service. Certainly that is more than enough wilderness to satisfy 
all of the “hunger for untouched nature” that exists among the people who want 
to spend their vacation in Washington without adding Mount Rainier’s 241,000 
acres, for a total of over 2,200,000 acres. We are evidently saddled with Olympic 
National Park, which contributes nothing to the immediate tourist income of 
our area (it was heavier under Forest Service days), and will have to live with 
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it. But we do protest against any emasculation of an established, and proven, 
tourist attraction. And Mount Rainier is certainly that. 

Millions of dollars in money, and thousands of hours of effort have gone into 
the promotion of Mount Rainier as one of America’s mountain wonderlands. 
To scuttle that investment to follow a philosophy that is at odds with maximum 
use simply doesn’t make sense. 

We urge this committee to take a thorough look at mission 66 from the stand- 
point of the tourist industry, and to do everything in its power to protect and 
insure attractive overnight facilities within Mount Rainier National Park. 


Senator Murray. Mr. Chairman, Mr. H. S, MclIlvaigh, secretary 
of the Central Labor Council of Tacoma has asked me to have incor- 
porated in the record a statement from the Tacoma Central Labor 
Council. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection the letter to the committee 
from the Tacoma Central Labor Council will be included at this point 
in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS. 

GENTLEMEN: The Tacoma Central Labor Council does not oppose in its entirety 
the mission 66 plan for improvement of Mount Rainier National Park, but our 
people do emphatically oppose that part of the plan which would abolish all 
overnight facilities inside the park. 

We believe establishment of overnight facilities outside the boundaries of the 
park will deprive thousands of vacationists, tourists, and others of the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy completely the scenery, beauty, and recreational features of the 
park. 

In our opinion such a move would be impractical and unfair and would hinder 
and restrict rather than improve the use and enjoyment of the park resources. 

Further details as to why we are opposed to the above-mentioned provision 
cf mission 66 are unnecessary because we are in agreement with all other oppo- 
rents of the provision and we readily concur in the reasons which they will 
present at this public hearing. 

Therefore, we respectfully request that our opposition to the proposal in 
mission 66 to eliminate all overnight accommodations in Mount Rainier National 
Park receive your favorable consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
TacoMa CENTRAL LaBor CouNcIL, 
H. 8. MolItvaieu, Secretary. 


Senator Jackson. The Chair also received a statement from Mr. 
Killian, the concessionaire at Ohanapecosh Hot Springs. It is a state- 
ment with reference in part to the telephone service up there from 
the National Park Service. Is he here, Mr. Killian? It is something 
1 think ought to be called to the attention of the superintendent rather 
than ae in the hearing. I don’t believe it needs to be in the 
record. 

The next witness is Mr. Philip H. Zalesky, Federation of Western 
Outdoor Clubs. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP H. ZALESKY, VICE PRESIDENT, FEDERA- 
TION OF WESTERN OUTDOOR CLUBS, PRESENTED BY LEO GAL- 
LAGHER, PAST PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERATION OF WESTERN 
OUTDOOR CLUBS, AND PRESIDENT, OLYMPIC PARK ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Gatxiacuer. I am speaking for Philip Zalesky, vice president 
for the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs for the State of Wash- 
ington, but I am Leo Gallagher, a past president of the Federation 
of Western Outdoor Clubs, and the president of the Olympic Park 
Association. 


PASM EAD. ATER IES 
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Senator Jackson. And your home is in? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Tacoma, Wash.; born here. 

Senator Jackson. I just want to get the record straightened out. 
You’re reading his statement ? 

Mr. GauiaeHeER. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. You may proceed. 

Mr. GALLAGHER (reading) : 


The Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs, representing around 20,000 mem- 
bers west of the Rocky Mountains, wish to go on record as approving mission 66 
for Mount Rainier National Park. We feel that the National Park Service is 
making a determined effort to take care of the great numbers of visitors to 
the park and some of the changes they contemplate should alleviate the crowded 
conditions in the park, particularly on weekends. 

The transfer of headquarters from Longmire to outside the park will certainly 
eliminate some of the problems in that area. There are practically no areas in 
the park suitable for such a headquarters due to the terrain without taking 
away spots that should be used for picnic or overnight camping in the lower 
areas of the park. We have been at Longmire in the wintertime—I might say 
this happened just this last winter—when some of the personnel had to be used 
to shovel paths in the snow so that the people of the headquarters could get 
around. There has been from 6 to 9 feet of snow in the winter at Longmire 
for the past 3 years. The area is also hazardous from a flood standpoint. Last 
winter during a flood which took out the Glacier Bridge most of the people of 
the headquarters were temporarily moved from the park. There have been 
4 bridges taken out on the Nisqually river above Longmire over the recent years 
and 1 complete concrete bridge is lying intact about a quarter mile below the 
glacier crossing which gives some idea of the size of the floods. The handiness 
in being able to send equipment to the White River, Carbon River, and Ohana- 
pecosh district ranger areas will be handled much more easily from a location 
outside the park for the headquarters at Longmire takes care of the whole park 
and not just the Longmire-Paradise area. The removal of the headquarters will 
restore to that area a picnic and campground which was the original Longmire 
Springs campground. 

In view of the fact 92 percent of all visitors to the park do not stay overnight, 
mission 66 will certainly be of benefit to the day use patronage. ‘The need for a 
spot to park a car will certainly be alleviated with the opening of the proposed 
round-trip road by way of Barn Flat and it will also give more picnic spots for 
those who come up just for the day. Paradise Valley on weekends is like a 
crowded spot on Broadway of any large city with cars driving round and round 
looking for a spot to park their car. 

No doubt some of our members will be disturbed by the removal of overnight 
camping from Paradise Valley and Yakima Park, however we realize this is 
being done to make room for day picknickers who have a greater turnover, 
thus giving more people an opportunity to stop for a short time to visit the 
high alpine areas and view the glaciers. 

We note from the news release of March 15 that no plans are being made to 
build a hotel at Paradise Valley to replace the old one which is now there. How- 
ever this release does say that if private capital is willing to build such a hotel! 
the National Park Service will find a suitable location for it. We go along with 
the idea that the hotel should not be built without tax money for it would 
amount to a tax subsidy for about 2 percent of the park visitors. The present 
operation of the hotel is not paying a return on the $300,000 the Government 
paid the Rainier National Park Co. for it so it would be hard to expect that a 
new hotel with a very large investment could carry its overhead requirements. 

A comparison of overnight use by both campers and hotel day use is of interest. 
The past three seasons show the following: 


Overnight campers: 


i cacnenlle aed itiecpinservo le wedien copays or p:tel 34, 
1956 (equals plus 45.2 percent) 

Hotel day-use: 
1954 (2.2 percent of day-use visitors) 
1955 (2.6 percent of day-use visitors) ..........___._..._____________ 
1956 (equals plus 45.2 percent) 
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From the above figures you will note there is a tremendous increase in camping 
use in the park and the hotel use only shows a very slight increase. The plans to 
construct 1,000 new campground and picnic units will certainly help the trend 
noted above. 

We note with interest the plans to complete the Tatoosh Trail and Wonderland 
Trail from Paradise to Indian Bar. Both of these projects are badly needed 
particularly the latter for with the new Stevens Canyon Road the present trail 
from Indian Bar is very uninteresting. 

In view of the fact mission 66 is a 10-year program we are confident the 
National Park Service will make changes in this program to accommodate chang- 
ing conditions which is being brought on principally by the 50 million cars which 
flock out on the road each weekend tryng to find a place in the peace and quiet of 
our national parks and forests. 

I would like to just make one personal statement, because of the 
fact the local press seem to make quite an ado about the fact that they 
were going to spend about $2,700,000 to remove the headquarters from 
Longmire to outside the park and apparently not willing to put in 
their budget enough to take care of a new hotel in Paradise Valley. 
I happen to have been the superintendent or the assistant superintend- 
ent of the first CCC camp on the Carbon River in 1933. We went in 
there in late June and we worked until late November, and I can re- 
member the day we left the park. We had worked all summer putting 
in what is called a crib to protect the road; 700 feet long, it was about 
8 feet wide and probably 10 feet high and those boys had worked hard 
that summer to put it in. Well, just a week previously, about 4 feet 
of fresh, wet snow fell on the mountain. And on the day we left the 
park we stood there with our cars running, the motors running, so that 
we could get in them fast enough to get out of the park because that 
night a Chinook rain had come along, and we watched that crib just 
fold over into the river. 

At that same time over on the Nisqually River they were having 
the same trouble. Work that had been done there was just demolished 
overnight, and I can remember being told that the water was running 
around the entrance ranger station. 

I’m mentioning these facts because I don’t believe the average per- 
son knows the park as well as I do and knows the problems that they 
have at Longmire. It’s no place for a headquarters. 

I could sit here for 15 minutes and tell you about it, but I just 

wanted to relate that fact because as I mentioned in this report, four 
bridges have gone out above Longmire, and it’s only by the grace of 
God that one of those floods didn’t take the whole Longmire area out 
because it’s an odd thing, a lot of these glacial streams are usually 
higher than the ground surrounding them, which is true, and it 
wouldn’t take much for the Nisqually River to go right through the 
whole headquarters area and take it out on any one of these floods. 
If that flood had gone down the Nisqually, there would be no Long- 
mire there today. 

That concludes my statement. 

Senator Jackson. Any questions? Thank you very much. We ap- 
preciate hearing from you. The next witness, Mr. G. A. Moore, Jr., 
president of the. Bellingham Chamber of Commerce. State your name, 
Mr. Moore. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. MOORE, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE 
BELLINGHAM, WASH., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Moore. George A. Moore, Jr., Bellingham, Wash. I’m 
president of the Bellingham Chamber of Commerce. I might say that 
we, too, are most concerned about the park, or we would not be down 
here today to appear before the committee. 

This statement is short, Mr. Chairman, and [ll just read it. If 
you have any questions we’ll go into that. 

The Bellmgham Ch: amber of Commerce is concerned over the ap- 
P arent lack of under standing on the part of the National Park Ser, 

ce of the public wants and needs in the operation of the national 
p arks. This is evidenced by the property-development proposal 
through Mission 66 for the operation of Mount Rainier National 
Park and the Olympic National Park. 

The Bellingham Chamber of Commerce and the people of What- 
com County have faced a similar problem in their efforts to develop 
facilities at Mount Baker in dealing with the National Forest Service 

First of all, the national parks be ‘long to the people. These people 
must be considered from the standpoint of age, as well as interes 
For this reason development of the park from any point other than 
a central location, such as the present. facilities, would immediately 
add an obstacle to the attractiveness and usefulness of such facilities. 
To illustrate this point, let’s consider the large resort areas in the 
European countries. These areas are all built for multiuse for those 
who are physically able to take walks, riding, chairlifts, tramways, as 
well as picnicking and camping facilities. This immediately widens 
the appeal and thus becomes attractive to the owners who are the 
people. 

The Mount Rainier area attracts many people from the plains 
are who are not used to mountain drives. These people coming to 
the area will never feel comfortable driving in the mountains. They 
might stay and enjoy the scenery if fac ilities are available. It is our 
belief, however, the *v will not stay at lower elevations and again make 
the drive back up to the mountain for even 1 day, let alone more than 

1 di Ly. This, therefore, will promote Mount Rainier National Park 
as a “drive through” tourist attraction and lose the holding power for 
tourists, which will directly affect the economy of this area. We 
believe that the attraction of Mount Rainier brings people to the 
area, which undoubtedly furnishes some of our tourists in the Mount 
Baker area; and any effect that improper development of these 
facilities might have on the Mount Rainier National Park will also 
be felt by Bellingham, as well as other communities of the Puget 
Sound area. 

Overnight facilities at a central park location help overcome a basic 
obstacle of the short season by giving the facility a year-round appeal. 
This, in our belief, is a primary principle in the dev elopment of Mount 
Rainier or any other national park, as opposed to mission 66’s goal of 
closing down overnight accommodations. By sticking strictly to a 
development which adds to the already short season, such as camping 
grounds, picnic sites, it also has an additional limitation factor, which 
is stated in the Department of the Interior’s release, that 8 percent of 
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all visitors to Mount Rainier staying in the park, 66 percent are 
campers; this would mean the area to be developed under this pro- 
gram would be attractive to 5.2 percent; therefore, we again make 
reference to our original statement that the national parks are the 
property of the people, and by that reasoning we cannot support a 
program which would develop these facilities for only 5.2 percent of 
the people to use. 

We are also opposed to the elimination of central overnight facili- 
ties; in fact, we favor the opposite—more and better accommodations 
catering to all types of people should be available to make what is 
already Washington’s largest tourist attraction even larger. 

Again, may I refer to our own tourist attraction, Mount Baker. 
Recently a nonprofit corporation was established and raised $175,000 
to construct an excellent permanent chairlift. Since the development 
of this chairlift, and in the face of inadequate overnight facilities, 
the attraction of visitors to the Mount Baker area has increased from 
28,000 people in 1954 to nearly double that number in 1955, according 
to the Washington State Highway Commission’s traffic figures. We 
submit this as proof for the previous statements of what we believe 
necessary in developing wider interest and the resulting use of our 
national park facilities. 

In closing, may I state again we would favor the proposed expendi- 
ture of $3,828,000 being spent to enlarge and bring up to date present 
permanent accommodations at Mount Rainier. We would favor 
spending what money necessary to bring the present headquarter 
facilities up to date in their present location, rather than have them 
moved. We are in agreement that, and I quote: 

Our generation has an inescapable obligation to pass this treasure on to the 
next generation just as nearly unspoiled as it was when handed down to us. 

We do not read in this quoted statement, however, anything which 
says “without facilities which will allow the people to enjoy this 
unspoiled treasure.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator DworsHax. Mr. Moore, certainly you have no objection to 
private development of housing facilities in the park ? 

Mr. Moore. No; not at all. 

Senator Dworsnax. You are trying to be somewhat contentious 
with the program of the Park Service without knowing exactly what 
it is going to be, what is going to be done. It’s a little premature to 
reach conclusions until the final recommendations are submitted by 
the Park Service. 

Mr. Moorr. That is correct. We, of course, based this statement 
on the previous releases of sometime ago prior to Mr. Wirth’s state- 
ment. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Moore. We appre- 
ciate your coming so far. 

Mr. John W. Jones, of Ashford, Wash. The Chair would like to 
reiterate again that we are taking these names as they were given to 
the committee in requests to appear, and we will try to cover the 
people who are not on the list after we have completed the names on 
our list. Mr. Jones. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN W. JONES, ASHFORD, WASH. 


Mr. Jones. I am John W. Jones, of Ashford, Wash., the big city 
outside of Mount Rainier National Park. I’m speaking as an in- 
dividual but I am also speaking for several operators and other 
individuals in the area. And I will try to reflect some of their 
opinions as well as my own. 

Now I want to touch on one point which I don’t think has been 
touched upon at all. 

Senator Jackson. If you wish to add anything later you may do 

so by sending it to the committee at the address previously given to 
you. 
’ Mr. Jones. All right, thank you. Now I want to talk about this 
Stevens Canyon Road. This road, I believe, we believe, outside the 
park is going to change our travel pattern considerably in the area. 
At the present time we're on the road to Paradise. With the advent 
of this new road, and I might say this is not a road which is going 
to be in future, we are already traveling on the road weekends. It 
has been open to the public all fall, that is on Saturdays and Sundays. 
We are already on the road to the other side of the park and I be lieve 
that we’re going to find the people are going to have a different view 
of our park. They’re going to be going through our park. 

I want to point out that when you come up through Stevens Canyon 
you're going to get some exe eptionally fine views of Mount Rainier 
that you’ve never had before. When you get up to the end of this 
Stevens Canyon Road just above Nirada Falls you still have 20 miles 
of national park to drive through. You will have to turn off on a spur 
road, mind you, 3 miles to get to Paradise Valley, and I just wonder 
whether the tourists still will want to do that when he still has 20 
miles of through highway through the park and Tacoma and Seattle 
and other points of interest in W ashington. 

I think we should wait to see just how this traffic pattern establishes 
itself. It may be that we'll find that if we act hastily now and make 
up our minds on the location of a new hotel, it might not be to our 
best interests in the future. 

Now there’s one other thing I’d like to bring out; I don’t think it has 
been. According to the best figures I can get, and they are only 
approximate estimates—not an estimate, approximately correct, I be- 
lieve. About 20 percent of the registration in Paradise Inn is made 
up of local Washingtonians and Oregonians and Northwest people and 
tourists who travel in their own cars. In other words, about 80 ) percent 
of the actual guests in Paradise Inn or in the concessionaire’s estab- 
lishment in the park at the present time who are coming in on tours. 
I think this was brought out previously, but what I would like to 
point out, however, is we have this advertising problem which has been 
brought up and in the minds of Washingtonians, maybe we’re looking 
at ita little selfishly, but we do have this to consider. This 80 percent 
that comes in on the tours are entering the State on the train or plane 
or what have you. They are picked up as they leave their transporta- 
tion by the concessionaire’s buses and they are taken up to Paradise 
Inn and they stay there and when they’re ready to leave they’re taken 
out of the park on the concessionaire’s buses again, placed on the trail 
or a plane and taken on to some other point of interest on their tour. 
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That doesn’t benefit anyone inthis State from a money standpoint, 
except the concessionaires. 

Senator Jackson. Just one point, I think we ought to make clear. 
Of course we are talking now about a national park that belongs, as 
you will agree, to all the people of the United States. This is not a 
provincial operation; it’s a Federal operation. You agree with that; 
don’t you? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; I do. 

Senator Jackson. This is a park to be enjoyed by people from Maine 
or Florida or wherever they might come from. It’s forall our people. 
It’s not just for the people in this area. 

Mr. Jonses. What is your point, Senator? 

Senator Jackson. I just wanted to make that clear. 

Mr. Jones. You’re not disputing my facts. 

Senator Jackson. No. I gathered that you were saying that one of 
your concerns is that greater use of the inn at Paradise is being made 
by people outside the State. You don’t object to that? 

Mr. Jonns. No; I have no objection to that. I have no objection 
to anything. I am merely here for one purpose and that is to suggest 
and to point out to you that there are certain matters we should con- 
sider and when only 20 percent of the registration in that hotel is 
actually made up of tourists who travel by car, plus all the Northwest 
people who use Paradise Inn, then it narrows this field down consider- 
ably again as to the value of this hotel and certainly we should give 
proper consideration to where it is established. 

Senator Jackson. Well, should you give more consideration to 
people who travel by automobile than by bus? Is that the point? 

Mr. Jones. No; I don’t say you should. I do think that Washing- 
tonians have, are worrying, the chambers of commerce, I’ve heard all 
through this meeting that it’s going to be a loss of revenue to the State. 
Mind you, I am not expressing my opinion particularly on this matter. 
IT don’t know. I want to wait and see, but I do think these are things 
that you should take into consideration before you make up your minds. 
I’m sure that’s why the Park Service is hesitating to go ahead with a 
flat proposal of just exactly what they are going to do at the present 
time, sir. 

Senator Jackson. We’re trying to get the facts. You go right 
ahead. What is your business? 

Mr. Jonrs. I own and operate the lodge; I’m in the motel, restau- 
rant, and souvenir business outside Mount Rainier National Park. 
I’m in the tourist business, believe me. This is very, very important 
to me. Probably more so from a monetary standpoint than most of 
the people in this room. 

Now another thing I would like to bring up, I think it’s a matter of 
record. I just came from a resort, Washington State Resort Asso- 
ciation meeting this past week. This organization has gone on record 
as opposing the Government going in to the motel and hotel industry in 
competition with private taxpayers, I have no definite statement from 
the Washington State Hotel Association or from their parent associa- 
tion, but I do know on good authority that these organizations as well 
favor Mission 66 but they have taken definite stands in opposition to 
the Government going into the hotel and motel business in competition 
with private capital. 
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Senator Jackson. I think there’s a representative here, Mr. Hopkins. 

Mr. Jones. That’s fine. I’m afraid there might not ‘be. I’m only 
touching on the few things that have not been brought up. I didn’t 
intend to talk if there was not any need for me to bring these points up. 

Senator Jackson. Your statement is very helpful. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. I don’t believe there is anything else 
that’s pertinent at the present time. Thank you for your time. 

Senator Jackson. Any questions? Thank you, Mr. Jones, for your 
statement. Next, Mr. Neil Keller, Great Northern Railway. 


STATEMENT OF NEIL KELLER, GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Mr. Ketter. Senator, I didn’t know for sure if I was going to be 
able to attend the hearing today, so I came unprepared, but we will 
file a statement for the record. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. You may do so and send it to reoom—— 

Mr. Ketirr (interposing). 1 heard your statement and I have your 
address, 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. Don Follett, manager 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF DON M. FOLLETT, MANAGER, SEATTLE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Fotterr. Mr. Chairman, Senator Murray, Senator Dworshak, I 
will refer to the ad lib comments when I am thvough with the prepared 
statement. I think that most of us have felt that perhaps our pre- 
pared statement has somewhat been answered, but I would prefer to 
read it into the record if I may. 

Senator Jackson. You may do so. 

Mr. Fotterr. My name is Don M. Follett. I represent the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce. The Seattle Chamber of Commerce recog- 
nizes that Mount Rainier National Park is the prime visitor “magnet” 
in Washington State. It is the keystone of a visitor industry which 
now attracts more than 3,500,000 persons annually to our State, pro- 
ducing at least $140 million in income to a wide variety of business 
firms. 

Rainier National Park and the Olympic National Park are im- 
portant adjuncts to the full appreciation of the natural beauty of the 
Pacific Northwest and the Puget Sound region. This was recognized 
at the time that the Olympic National Park was founded, and was 
declared to be the area for maintaining in its natural state the beauty 
of our mountains, while Rainier National Park was to be developed 
as a recreational area. It was with this consideration in mind that 
Congress, and the people of the United States accepted Olympic Na- 
tional Park as a part of the park system. With these considerations 
in mind, those who seek to serve the traveling public of the United 


States embarked on promotional programs and developmental plans 
for the fullest possible enjoyment of these facilities. 
It is understandable that the economic and the aesthetic ane of 


the operation of our National Park Service would conceivably come 
into conflict. It is regrettable, however, that so little effort has been 
placed on the desirability of putting these two interests into a com- 
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pou program of park development. The principal activity of the 
National Park Service in recent months—years for that matter— 
appears to give emphasis to the ideology that anything commercial 
is necessarily aesthetically undesirable. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce holds no brief for the Rainier 
National Park Co. as such. We declare our objective as one of pro- 
tecting the interests of the traveling public who desire to enjoy the 
natural beauties of our region without restraint of bureaucratic pre- 
determination of what the public shall enjoy. 

In a recent meeting with National Park Director Conrad Wirth, we 
were told that a positive and constructive program, under mission 66, 
would be developed within 90 days and presented to a group of con- 
structively interested citizens in this area. It is my sincere hope 
that the fact that that was but 45 days ago will not become the 
excuse for begging an additional 45 days for “further studies.” 

It is our plea to you, the members of the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, that 
this be regarded as a bipartisan affair with the interests of the great 
majority of people prevailing in any finai determination as to the 
developments which might be undertaken at either Rainier or Olympic 
National Parks. We have sought hearings; Governor Langlie has 
provided a set of recommendations from his park development com- 
mittee; and there has been by all interests in this State for a period 
of more than 10 years a persistent request for a clear-cut Federal pol- 
icy concerning the development of adequate year-round facilities and 
accommodations within the park—none of these efforts has been 
satisfactorily answered. 

Today we urge your committee to recommend to the Congress in 
considering National Park Service plans for a comprehensive 10-year 
capital improvement program, that it regard the national importance 
of this park—which last year attracted more than 800,000 persons 
from throughout this ca other countries—as having an essential 
role in the economy of Washington State and the Nation, and that 
reduction in any form of existing facilities at the higher levels within 
the park and inadequate provision for overnight accommodation 
facilities will render the park a “way stop” for the visitor who has 
planned so long and spent so much to arrive at his natural-splendor 
destination. 

In closing, I would comment that many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars ef promotion funds have been expended by various agencies 
in this area to capitalize on the facilities at Paradise Valley particu- 
larly, and other seetions of Rainier National Park. To request under 
Mission 66 funds to relocate facilities to a point outside the park, 
and to take the park headquarters themselves outside the park cannot 
help but make us feel that the Congress, whose final determination 
is controlling in these matters, finds it difficult to see beyond the 
Allegheny Mountain Range and visualize the true beauties and public 
appreciation for the mountains of the Pacifie Northwest. 

In conclusion, I would like to submit for the files of this hearing 
and inclusion in the record, if possible, copies of resolutions and 
ae which the Seattle Chamber of Commerce has received on this 
subject. 

I might then close by saying that these letters were prompted by an 
editorial which appeared in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. There are 
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more than a hundred communications here, I would think that you 
would find that without exception of but three, they are in concur- 

rence with our desire to find one, a clear cut policy which can be fol 

lowed, which I think Mr. Wirth espouses; and secondly, they are 
critical of the personal attitude of Mr. Wirth in his communication 
with the park company, which I think is inexcusable in his persona! 

relationships as between two humans, trying to correspond on a very 

important subject. 

That correspondence, unfortunately I suppose, did become public 
and I think it brought out the thing that I call bureaucratic arrogance 
in the negotiations “for a program. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Metzger has already filed that with the 
committee. 

Mr. Foutierr. I understand that, so I would like to make this a part 
of the record because these communications were not sought by the 
chamber of commerce; they were suggested in an editorial and I 
would like to include them. We find them very interesting reading. 

Senator Jackson. We'll either include them in the record or have 
them filed. I think some of them are duplications. But we will have 
the staff go through it. It will either be included in the record or 
filed. 

(The material referred to is filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Fouzerr. I’d appreciate it, Senator, if the names of those cor- 
respondants could be included in the record. 

Senator Jackson. Fine, Thank you very much, 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Follett, can you tell the committee whether 
any of these letters are basically opposed to private development of 
housing accommodations for visitors to Rainier National Park? 

Mr, Fouuerr. No, sir, they are not basic to that extent. I think the 
testimony this morning very thoroughly brought out the fact that 
there needs to be complete explor ation both by the C ongress, the Park 
Service, and private operators as to a means by which there can be a 
meeting of the economic minds, if I can put it that way, if we are in 
agreement that overnight facilities are available, then perhaps as 
Senator Jackson pointed out this morning, we can enhance that op- 
portunity through some form of consideration to the private investor. 
Now I do know “this, that over a period of years, and recognizing at 
least three past Secretaries of the Interior, there have been | proposals 
presented for private investment under conditions. Now those con- 
ditions were not made available and I think that that is the point of 
exploration to which this hearimg is giving good purpose and good 
direction and I would like to say that these letters which I have filed, 
by the way, represent more than 20 communities in the western por- 
tion of the State of Washington and I’d say that all of them would 
reflect a desire to work as cooperatively as possible in the development 
of some kind of a final answer. 

But after 10 years of fruitless activity we beg the question that 
some kind of a time limit eventually be evolved where we can see what 
kind of facilities might become available. 

If I may just beg one more second, Senator. In the discussions that 
have taken place today it was brought out that there were 12 locations 
within the park under consideration and 2 outside the park. But in 
a prior discussion with Mr. Wirth it became quite apparent that no 
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discussions were being, nor were there any surveys underway that 
would consider an elevation at a level for example of Paradise Valley 
or Barn Flat or that general area, and that came out of the last dis- 
cussion we had. 

So we wonder if perhaps we are walking into a loaded situation 
and for that reason we'd like to see that anything prior to the recon- 
vening and the organization of the 85th Congress 

Senator Dworsuax. You don’t believe that there’s been any real 
discrimination shown by the Park Service as to its development, maxi- 
mum development of Rainier National Park compared with other 
national parks ? 

Mr. Fouuerr. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Dworsnax. You do? During the past 10 years you think 
there lias been a reluctance—— 

Mr. Fotterr (interposing). I think there has been definitely a dif- 
ferent consideration for those parks which exist in the West as dis- 
tinguished-—— 

Senator Dworsnax (interposing). All of the parks or just Rainier? 

Mr. Fotzerr. Well, there are other parks. Mesa Verde, for ex- 
ample is under the inclusion of the same general premise of which 
we are talking today. 

Senator Dworsnax. The chairman comes from the great State of 
Montana and I know he is very interested in the maximum use and 
facilities of Yellowstone National Park and I come from an adjoining 
State and I’m sure there has been no discrimination there so far as 
I know and I feel quite sure the Senator from Montana will support 
my position that there has been no real discrimination shown to the 
full use of these western national parks. 

Senator Jackson. I think the real problem is the question of over- 
night facilities in Rainier. It’s in that area. 

Senator DworsHax. That is just one minor aspect of this overall 
development. 

Senator Jackson. I think in development of roads and trails that 
Rainier and Olympic—Olympic in particular—have received more 
percentagewise than some of the other parks. A lot of money has been 
spent on roads. The Stevens Canyon road will be finished next year 
and that represents a tremendous investment. It’s in the area of 
overnight facilities where we enter into the controversy. Other parks 
have been fortunate in that. They have been able to obtain private 
concessionaires to do the job. They can operate for a longer period 
of time than you can at Rainier. That’s been one of the troublesome 
problems. 

Senator Dworsuak. You would know more as a Senator from 
Washington concerning these two parks. I might just ask Mr. Follett 
if he doesn’t feel that public sentiment in this area has been inflamed 
somewhat by the letters of the Director of the Park Service to the 
operator of the facilities in Rainier National Park and that quite 
unfortunately there has developed misunderstanding which might be 
construed to mean that there has been discrimination and certainly 
you will agree with me that until a definite plan is submitted and until 
various controversial aspects of this entire problem are considered 
that there is probably little justification for these editorials assuming 
that somebody is persecuting somebody else and that everybody in the 
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great State of Washington ought to become alarmed at something 
that is going to happen? 

Mr. Re uLETT. Senator, I think you have undoubtedly given real sub- 
stance to this hearing with that statement. In the first place I think 
that the personalities should not be a part of the hearing. I think it is 
unfortunate. I think it is, from another viewpoint, inexcusable. I 
think thirdly that you are correct. It has been the source of inflama- 
tion to an alarming degree other than the fact that there’s a very 
definite desire on the part of the people in this area to do the best job 
we can in the entertainment of the visitors whom we are privileged 
to entertain annually and provide them with the kind of facilities 
which we as chambers of commerce and travel groups and others are 

called upon when we have spent great effort and time and energy 
to attract a visitor to provide him with the kind of thing that he 
thought he was coming to receive and that is one of the problems in 
this overnight ac scomodations. 

Senator DworsHak. You will agree with me, I’m sure, that this mis- 
understanding should be submerged and that since effort should be 
made by all interested parties to reach a mutual basis of understanding 
and that we do not widen this breach which apparently is causing a lot 
of alarm in this area. 

Mr. Fotzerr. I think so, Senator, and I would pray, really, that 
there be even a reconciliation of the differences which come to me, the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce maintaining an office in W ashington, 
D. C., dealing as we do with the various departments and agencies of 
the Government, I would pray that there would be a recone iliation of 
the Park Service within the Department of Interior itself. I don’t 
think that there is a relationship there that doesn’t beg the question 
of the tail wagging the dog sometimes on these subjects. That’s a 
pretty definite statement, but having dealt with it over a period of 
years it’s almost inevitable that you come to a conclusion that in 
Washington, D. C., not Tacoma, Wash., many of the things which have 
aroused the. people of this area could very quickly and easily be 
reconciled by more definitive understanding of not only the personal- 
ities but the issues involved. 

Senator Dworsuax. And you’re hopeful that this may be accom- 
plished ? 

Mr. Fouterr. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. I think it should be said that any differences be- 
tween the Park Director and the National Park Co. really do not 
relate to this question of overnight facilities. The question that is 
before us today stems from the statement in the mission 66 report 
which limits the park to day use. It is because of that statement that 
people out here are aroused. The other matter is actually collateral to 
this subject because that is an internal matter between the Director of 
the Park Service and the concessionaire. 

Mr. Fou.err. Senator Jackson, may I just impose this one further 
point? I think Senator Magnuson made a very excellent point this 
morning in suggesting that those things which are desirable for the 
improvement and full utilization of our park facilities should appro- 
priately be requested before the Appropriations Committee of oa 
gress and I would plead again that that become a subject which would 
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go right along with the desire for getting a well spelled out program 
sometime reasonably soon, certainly before the 85th Congress. 

Senator Jackson. You see, Mission 66 is nothing more or less than a 
unilateral statement of policy by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. It can only be implemented by appropriations from the Con- 
gress. In most instances the Chair would think that authorization is 
not necessary. For the most part it requires direct appropriation, 
but instead of announcing a budget for next year, the Department 
of Interior has announced its budgetary requirements for a 10-year 

eriod. I believe the Chair has stated the problem correctly. This 
is a good thing. I mean I think we ought to know what the long- 
range requirements are so that there will be an opportunity for the 
Congress to act on these matters. However, it makes it much easier 
on the legislative end when we know that the Park Service has cleared 
this with the Bureau of the Budget and they make the request rather 
than to bypass the Bureau of the Budget and the Department and add 
something onto an appropriations bill. 

The latter is the exception to the rule that we follow on the Hill. 
Not that we violate it, but we do make exceptions. 

Mr. Fouuerr. I think in all fairness to the testimony that I have 
given that it should be recorded that the general conception of mis- 
sion 66 is one that I think every person in this room and certainly the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce concurs and it’s the spelling out of the 
detail that we find these conflicts of aesthetic and commercial and I 
think probably it’s been pretty well borne out that we are trying to go 
down somewhere near the middle and accommodate the interests of 
both sides. 

Senator Jackson. We are only dealing with one sentence in the 
report, but it’s quite a big sentence in the minds of a lot of people and 
that is why we are here. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Alan Engle, representing Seattle and Washington State Gar- 
den Clubs. She may submit her statement for the record, if any of 
those present will advise her of the address where to send it. 

Roy Hopkins, Washington Motor Hotel Association. The Chair 
is trying to go from one side to the other on this to be fair. We don’t 
want to rush anybody but if you budget your time you will make it 
possible for persons to be heard who otherwise will not be able 
to be heard today. This wasn’t directed to you, Mr. Hopkins; this 
is to all future witnesses as such. I'll not single you out. 


STATEMENT OF ROY HOPKINS, WASHINGTON MOTOR HOTEL 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Horxtns. I’m Roy Hopkins of Washington Motor Hotel Asso- 
ciation. My statement will be very brief. 

I’m not going to give you a lot of figures, or facts. I simply want 
to elaborate upon the position of which we wrote to you and to the 
Department in April, in which we stated that we were opposed to Gov- 
ernment building of overnight facilities within the park systems in 
competition to private industry. 

Now I think we need to consider that a little more fully because 
each situation as it comes up is somewhat different. In Rainier Park, 
for instance, we feel that it is necessary to have high level overnight 
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accommodations. We feel in looking ahead that possibly private enter- 
prise couldn’t supply the entire job. Therefore, anticipating that 
sometime or another decision may be made for the Government to 
build some accommodations there, we feel that there should be set 
aside room and space under the supervision of the park department 
for private enterprise to put in their own facilities either along side 
of or in some other close by suitable location, accommodations. 

Every one of these park situations as it comes up is different, but 
we are talking about Rainier today. That is our feeling on that 
particular situation. 

Senator Jackson. Would you object if the Park Service, having 
called for proposals at sites within the park, were unable to get a 
proposal to build and operate a facility within the park, then for the 
Government to build one which would be operated by a private 
concessionaire / 

Mr. Horxtns. Conceivably that could happen, Senator. We feel 
also in addition 

Senator Jackson (interposing). I mean would you object to that, 
assuming that private enterprise is given opportunity to build it and 
they feel. they can’t do it. 

Mr. Hopxtns. I think I have to say “Yes” to that. 

Senator Jackson. You wouldn’t object to that? 

Mr. Hopxtns. I don’t think so. We also feel, however, that in 
case that were done that it should not be an exclusive contract to one 
concern, that opposition and competition should be allowed to develop. 
That in the past the opportunity has not been adequately given to 
private industry that conditions—well, let me reverse that a little bit. 
Immediately they will say that they have been given opportunity in 
the past. I would like to propose that present conditions are not the 
same as in the past and that private money could be found today. 

Senator Jackson. Do you believe that your association could find 
the capital or do you have people in it or do you know of people who 
would be willing to build a lodge with private funds at the higher 
altitude, assuming there were some inducements along the lines I 
referred to this morning. Do you think that could be done? 

Mr. Hopxins. I think I would have to say “No” at the moment 
because our association is made up primarily of small business people, 
small operations. 

Senator Jackson. Do you know of anyone outside of your asso 
ciation who would be willing to do that? 

Mr. Hopkins. I do not at this moment know of such a person. 
believe that there are such people. 

Senator Jackson. I hope you are right. We have tried, I know 
when I was a Congressman from the Second District, to get private 
operators to go into Olympic National Park. Local committees over 
there tried all over the United States and of course we were not success- 
ful, but I say I do hope you are right. If you get any information be 
sure and communicate with the Director of the Park Service as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. Hopkins. That is why I amplified my statement that today 
conditions are different than they were in the past 20 years, 

Senator Jackson. I’m serious, if you do know of anyone I think the 
Park Service would be interested. Your largest resorts are usually 
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worked with some kind of a tax arrangement, like Sun Valley. 
That’s operated by the Union Pacific and they can operate Sun Valley 
at a loss and make money, like a lot of business people can. It sounds 
crazy, but taxwise they can do it, you agree, and it’s in the interest 
of their transportation operation. Maybe if we get all the airlines 
and railroads to agree on some such enterprise we can work it out, 
but I do appreciate your suggestion. 

Senator rears Mr. Chairman, I might interject that as far 
as Sun Valley is concerned, being in my own State, that resort was 
originally established to take care of a brief winter trade primarily 
for skiing. Now it operates about 11 months in the year and you have 
to have a lot of influence to be able to get a reservation at any time. 

Senator Jackson. I wish you’d send some of those people over 
here to help us out. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. That’s in Idaho. 

Mr. Horxtns. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say along that line 
that the gentleman just advanced that one of the things I’m looking 
at as of today being different than in the past, if the facilities are 
available, not only just for skiing in the winter but for the summer 
tourist as well to enjoy the beauties of Rainier National Park, we will 
have enough people to make it profitable. 

Senator Jackson. I want to say, Mr. Hopkins, that I think all of 
these things help people who are in private business too. The fact that 
you do have lodge facilities in the park itself will help a lot of the 
motel people below because you’re bringing many more people into the 
area. That’s been the experience over in Olympic National Park. 

Mr. Horxrns. No question about it. 

Senator Jackson. When you develop a park you aid in many in- 


direct ways many enterprises that would appear to be in competition. 
But they are really not, they aid one another. Thank you very much. 

The next witness, Mr. Franklin Heuston. I don’t want to cut you 
short, Mr. Heuston, but could you, in the interest of time, summarize 
part of this? I mean cover verbally that which hasn’t been covered ? 
If you can’t, well go ahead. It’s just a problem of time here for other 
witnesses who represent associations. 


STATEMENT OF B, F. HEUSTON, SHELTON, WASH. 


Mr. Heuston. I understand and I appreciate the committee’s in- 
dulgence in allowing me to testify. I am here on my own behalf. 
I’m not representing anybody. I ave been acquainted with Rainier 
National Park for over 26 years since the time when my parents took 
me there first at the age of 12. I owe my professional education to 
having been afforded employment in the park during my college and 
law school years. A great many of the statistics that have been cited 
are cited again in my report and I shall not review them, except to 
point out—— 

nent Jackson. They will all be included in your statement, but 

o ahead. 
. Mr. Heuston. Point out that approximately 25 percent of the out- 
of-State visitors that enter the park at Nisamalls : which is the primary 
entrance so far as the traveling tourist is concerned, are overnight 
tourists. Now, if there is any error, any shortcoming in the location 
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of Paradise as it is today from my experience, and I spent at one time 
27 months in Paradise, operating, working for the concession, the 
shortcoming is that it is actually from a scenic point of view and a 
weather point of view, too low. There’s no question in my mind that 
what a properly constructed and designed hotel accommodation could 
be built and operated much more economically than the present 
structure which was built, I believe, in 1916. 

There’s one more very important thing that I would like to call to 
the attention of this committee, and that is that it has been the policy 
of this operation for the period of 40 years to employ in the main 
during the summer season, high school and college students. Last 
summer I believe they employed some 225 and they paid those college 
students something over $100,000 in wages, and those wages of course 
will be reflected during this coming school year in investment in 
tuition, books, and living expenses. 

Now a great deal of Mission 66 is dependent upon what it calls, I 
mean the policy is dependent upon what it calls the noncommercial 
human valid. I think those are by all means the most important 
phases of operation of this park. I feel that the noncommercial 
human value, the experiences which have been afforded these seasonal 
employees, which nobody has talked about today, is a very important 
point and it should be highly and deeply considered. 

Now in conclusion let me say that the atmosphere and tradition 
and hospitality of Rainier National Park, as I have known them and 
as I have known thousands and thousands of people have known 
them, stem from the operation of Paradise Inn. It has a lot of short- 
comings, a lot of criticisms that have been directed against it have 
been justified, but nevertheless that has been the backbone of the 
eee of the park. It’s maintained the dignity of the operation 
of the park and let me say you don’t find despoilation around those 
areas as you do around public campgrounds and public restaurants 
where people are scrounging for wood and food and defacing the 
countryside. 

In 1926 I made my first visit and I think the wild flowers in 1956 
are the prettiest I’ve ever seen. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that it would be in the public interest 
to have an overnight facility, a new one, up in that area? 

Mr. Heuston. I think it would bea tHalbedly not to. 

Senator Jackson. Any questions? Your full statement will be in- 
cluded in the record at this point. 

Mr. Heuston. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. It’s a very fine statement and you have put a lot 
of time in it. 

(The statement referred to, filed by the foregoing witness, is as 
follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF B. F. Heuston, SHELTON, WasH. 


Subject: Overnight accommodations at Mount Rainier National Park. 

The operation of Mount Rainier National Park is a matter which I have 
closely followed and with which I have been well acquainted for more than 
25 years. I am an attorney by profession, residing in Shelton, Wash. I do not 
here represent any person, firm, or corporation. The remarks which follow 
represent my own personal thoughts and are offered in the hope that they will 
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be of assistance to this committee in its determination of the issues relative to 
this subject. 

The elimination of overnight accommodations at higher elevations in the 
park would seriously downgrade the park as a tourist attraction. Those facili- 
ties should be expanded rather than reduced or abandoned. 


STATISTICS 


The following facts demonstrate the importance of the guest who stays over- 
night in the park and makes use of the facilities for lodging, dining, and other 
services now offered: 

(a) 206,000 persons entered the park via Nisqually entrance between June 18 
and September 3, 1956. 

(b) Approximately 25 percent (51,650) came from other parts of this country 
and foreign lands. 

(d) The house count at Paradise Inn, the only important hotel within the 
park, for the summer season of 1956 was 13,382. 

(e) More than 25 percent of the out-of-State visitors to the park required 
lodge-type overnight accommodations, 

(f) On 32 of the 76 nights Paradise Inn was in operation during the 1956 
sulmmer season, all available space was sold out. 

(g) As of October 9, 1956, 2,609 reservations have been made for overnight 
lodging in the park during the 1957 season. 

(h) By the end of March each year the available space is well sold out for 
the ensuing season. After that date it is very difficult to make advance 
reservations with certainty. 

(i) Uncounted thousands of requests for overnight lodging within the park 
were refused in 1956 for the reason that space was lacking. 

(j) The operator of the concession at Mount Rainier during the summer season 
of this year took in approximately $450,000. Three hundred eighty thousand 
dollars of this was spent by tourists in the park and $70,000 was taken through 
the operation of transportation and other services outside of the park, provided 
by the concessioner in support of its principal business within the park. 

(k) The average daily expenditure of each overnight guest for food and 
lodging was in the amount of $10.50. This figure does not include sums spent 
by these people for guided tours, souvenirs, fountain supplies, or transportation. 

(1) Since 1916 the operator of the concession has employed high school and 
college students during the summer vacation periods. 

(m) This year 225 high school and university students were employed during 
the summer months by the concessioner. 

(n) These employees had a gross payroll of approximately $100,000. The 
greater part of this will be put into tuition, books, and living expenses during 
the current school year. 

(0) Less than one-half of 1 percent of the area of the park is occupied by 
highway, building, camping, or picnic areas. 


NONCOMMERCIAL HUMAN FACTORS 


One of the stated objects of mission 66 is to develop and preserve the non- 
commercial human valwes related to the operation of the park. It is my conten- 
tion that these values will be eroded and destroyed at Mount Rainier by the execu- 
tion of the mission in the manner proposed by the National Park Service. In this 
respect let me point out: 

(a) The best views of Mount Rainier and the splendid scenery of the surround- 
ing terrain are to be obtained from the areas in which the alpine meadows are 
found. In general, these are located upwards from 4,500 feet. 

(b) The situation of Paradise Valley at 5,000 feet is world famous. It is the 
primary point of interest to the great majority of tourists who visit the park. 
It is served by a good highway and may be reached by the visitor with a minimum 
of effort. 

(c) For 40 years, Paradise Inn, built and maintained in this valley at an 
elevation of 5,500 feet, has been the principal center of activity in the park. 
Around it have grown the recreational features which have made the area one 
of America’s outstanding vacation resorts. 

(d@) The overnight guest is the backbone of this institutions. 
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(e) Supervised trail hiking, fishing, horseback riding, various types of moun- 
taineering, and other forms of beneficial and healthful recreation are made avail- 
able by arrangement through the services provided at the inn. 

(f) It is a great thrill and an unforgettable experience for people who have 
traveled across and up and down this land of ours from New York, St. Louis, 
Dallas, or Los Angeles, whether they have come by bus, train, airline, or private 
car, to spend one or more nights at Paradise Inn. They have a right to enjoy 
the early morning and late afternoon hours at these elevations and accommo- 
dations must be provided so that they can do so without being relegated to the 
public camp and the sleeping bag. Tourists traveling by public conveyance, 
cannot bring along their sleeping bags, tents, and camp stoves. People like to 
stay in the higher places and they are entitled to have shelter and lodging 
available for their comfort and convenience while remaining there. 

(g) The establishment of lodges, inns, or motels at lower elevations and 
elimination of those at upper levels would reduce greatly the opportunities for 
enjoyment of the park by the overnight visitor who by virtue of his touring 
agency's schedule or his own personal preference makes use of this type of 
accommodations. 

The weather, from a scenic visibility standpoint, is better, usually, at the 
higher elevations. The early morning and late afternoon hours are the most 
beautiful times of the average day. The best advantages of weather and 
light conditions are realized by those who can and do stay over night in the 
higher reaches of the park. 

It is about 21 miles from the Nisqually entrance to Paradise Valley. The 
normal driving time for the distance over this mountain road is in the neighbor- 
hood of 45 minutes. <A tourist who remained a week at Rainier in lodgings 
near the boundary or outside of the park would expend at least 10% hours of 
his valuable time and drive at least 294 miles during his stay in traveling 
between his cabin or room and the scenic points of interest within the park 
which he came to view. In other words, 1 long day of his vacation would be 
used in tiring and unnecessary travel. 

(h) Criticism has been made of the condition and antiquity of the buildings 
in which the accommodations are provided at Paradise. 

A great deal of this is justified. There is no doubt that buildings of better 
design, construction, and location, with reference to the annual snow load, its 
support and removal, could be erected at the elevation of Paradise Valley, or 
even higher, and be made to operate much more efficiently and economically 
than the present installation. 

The Park Service will be delinquent in its obligation to the traveling public if 
it unduly delays or fails to provide for larger and better overnight accommoda- 
tions in this area of the park. 

(¢) Properly located, constructed, and managed buildings do not unduly 
despoil the natural beauty of the location in which they are situated. This has 
been demonstrated time and again in our other national parks in Europe and 
Canada, 

At Rainier the interested observer will note that spoliation occurs to a much 
higher degree around the public restrooms, picnic areas, campgrounds, and 
parking places. These are the places where the public casts its litter about, 
destroys the wild flowers and defaces the trees. 

(j) Not a small part of the benefits resulting from the operation of this 
resort at Paradise Valley have accrued to those young people, high school 
and college students, mentioned previously in this statement, who have had 
summer employment in connection therewith. These employees have worked 
as cabin boys, soda fountain operators, bellboys, desk clerks, guides, dish- 
washers, waitresses, souvenir salesmen and saleswomen, busboys, photog- 
raphers, truckdrivers, laundrymen and in many other capacities. For many 
it was their first job. They had to learn to carry out their duties in a creditable 
manner. They were required to meet and get along with the traveling public. 
They learned to cooperate with their fellow employees. These experiences in 
themselves are of great value to the individual and are complementary to his 
formal education. 

ECONOMIC VALUES 


The statistics hereinabove set out speak for themselves as to the immediate 
impact of this tourist business upon the economy of the surrounding area. These 
figures discloses that it brings no small amount of revenue into the economy 
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of the Northwest. With the development of better and larger facilities in 
Paradise Valley, it would bring considerably more. What these figures do not 
show, but what we must also consider is the money spent by these tourists in 
the ticket offices of the airlines, buslines, and railroads throughout the country. 
Add to this the funds spent by the people who drive their own vehicles for the 
operation thereof, and the amounts spent in other parks and places providing 
accomodations for the traveler, and it becomes evident that the out of State 
and overnight guest at Mt. Rainier is a valuable and important asset to the 
general economy. 
CONCLUSION 

The atmosphere, tradition, and hospitality of Mount Rainier National Park 
have been developed and maintained principally through the operation of Para- 
dise Inn. 

The reputation of the park will not be enhanced if the eovernight accomo- 
dations now available are removed and replaced with public restrooms, picnic 
areas, and campsites. 

The proposal of the National Park Service to eliminate public lodging fa- 
cilities at Paradise should be rejected. 

Senator Jackson. Next is Mr. Chester L. Powell of the Seattle 
Mountaineers. Will there be two speakers from the Mountaineers ? 


Mrs. John Dyer, is she here? 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER L. POWELL, PRESIDENT OF THE 
MOUNTAINEERS 


Mr. Powe wu. She’s here; she will be speaking for herself. 

Senator Jackson. All right, you will be next. 

Mr. Poweuu. Mr. Chairman, Senator Murray, Senator Dworshak, I 
am Chester Powell. Iam president of the Mountaineers, an outdoor 
organization with more than 3,500 members. In behalf of the of- 
ficers and members of the Mountaineers, and for myself I would like 


to express our appreciation to the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for this opportunity to present our views on the 
Mount Rainier mission 66 program. 

One of the expressed | pe! meer of our organization is “to preserve, 


by the encouragement of protective legislation or otherwise, the nat- 
ural beauties of northwest America.” Because we have always been 
in agreement with the purposes for which the national parks and Na- 
tional Park Service were established, we have studied most carefully 
the Mission 66 program for Mount Rainier National Park. We find in 
it a comprehensive plan for development of campgrounds, picnic areas, 
roads, trails, and other visitor-use facilities. 

We know that Mr. Preston Macy, Superintendent of Mount Rainier 
National Park, helped to formulate this program. We have talked 
to Preston Macy, and we know that he feels keenly the need to provide 
adequate facilities for the tremendous increase expected in the num- 
ber of visitors. We learned that suitable areas for development of 
certain types of use are limited, and that compromises had to be made. 

We know that the park headquarters are desperately in need of 
rehabilitation or relocation. We know that eelocstion will better 
serve the public interest because additional areas within the park 
thereby become available for use as campgrounds. Engineering 
studies have indicated that costs would be nearly equal in either case. 

We are not convinced that the Government should build a lodge 
at Paradise because private capital will not. Such a proposal in- 
vites Government participation to protect investment rather than 
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Government participation to protect park values. This may lead toa 
reintroduction of the tramway proposal. It may even be related to 
the present high cost transportation franchise. We would rather see 
private investors given an opportunity to provide overnight hotel or 
motel type accommodations at such places as will provide for finan- 
cially sound operations. 

Again may I say thank you for this opportunity to be heard. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Powell. Any questions? Thank 
you very much. All right, Mrs. Dyer. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN A. DYER, AUBURN, WASH., CHAIRMAN, 
MOUNTAINEERS’ CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Dyer. I am Mrs. John Dyer, of Auburn, Wash. This state- 
ment has been prepared primarily for myself and my husband. 
However-—— 

Senator Jackson. Are you speaking for yourself or for the com- 
mittee / 

Mrs. Dysr. I’m speaking for myself. I am chairman of the Moun- 
taineers’ Conservation Committee. 

Loving the out of doors, we understand the delight of twilight and 
dawn at timberline in an alpine environment. We also understand, 
however, the need to find a solution to protect and perpetuate the nat- 
ural beauty of these areas in our national parks. Local publicity con- 
cerning the possibility of limiting overnight visitors to lower eleva- 
tions has generally overlooked that Mount Rainier is not our moun- 
tain for Washingtonians only. It belongs to Rhode Island, Texas, or 
Florida equally as much. 

We are told that the mountain needs a luxury hotel to attract people 
to it. Apparently the mountain is not considered to be of sufficient 
attraction in itself. Yet we find that for the last several years it 
heads the list in Washington as the top of the tourist attractions, with 
its sister Olympic National Park running it close competition as sec- 
ond with number of visitors coming to it annually. 

We are told that Washington needs more tourists, that resort type 
facilities in Mount Rainier National Park are necessary to bring them. 
Yet they come in large number even now. The last date for which I 
have figures is 1952. For that year the Washington tourist survey 
made by Washington State College found nearly 3,400,000 out-of- 
State visitors coming to visit, enjoy, and look at our State. It is inter- 
esting to note that of these one-third sought out camping facilities, 
a trend that is growing. That meant 1 million out of 3 million out- 
of-State visitors wanted to camp. 

With increasing preference for camping, emphasis on that type of 
area in national parks deserves a greater consideration, particularly 
since they are in their natural state and are in a unique position to 
provide this outdoor experience. 

If we consider the relationship of the fragile alpine areas on Mount 
Rainier to the proviso in the National Park Act of 1916— 
to conserve the scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wildlife 
therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by 
—_ means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future gener- 
atlons— 
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the idea behind the proposal to limit overnight accommodations can 
perhaps be understood. At Paradise, for instance, the visitor load 
becomes increasingly heavier. Remembering that this has been a 
public destination for at least 60 years one can understand the wear 
und tear now evident in the area and yet also be aware that without 
the protective efforts of the National Park Service that this area might 
now be far more worn out than it is. 

Because these subalpine areas are extremely fragile, an attempt 
needs to be made to reduce the wear and tear on them, perhaps a chance 
given for them to recover. We deplore any steps that would further 
obliterate the remaining loveliness in these subalpine meadows by 
increased building and parking facilities. If facilities are limited 
for several or more years (10 would not be too many), this may be 
an opportunity to determine how such a program would work. With- 
out increasing to huge facilities now, we can try it out without them 
at higher elevations for a time. Then, if it is definitely determined 
that these higher areas would serve the public best with a hotel, a 
modest one can be built. If such a building is allowed now, it will 
be difficult to remove it if it turns out to be superfluous. 

A shuttle bus system from the lower areas such as Longmire up 
to Paradise has been proposed, or suggested, I should say. Such an 
idea is not new, it was used in 1910 between Longmire and Paradise 
over the then newly constructed road. 

I believe the National Park Service should be permitted to do its 
utmost to preserve the national quality of its two visitor centers at the 
higher elevations. They should be given an opportunity to determine 
how much the damage to these delicate spots can be reduced and at 
the same time let the people enjoy them. After 50 years of being a 
national park, we have to look ahead another 50 years and more to 
what we want to leave our heirs—a resort-type atmosphere with build- 
ings and blacktop spreading further over the park’s landscape or 
finding some means of limiting the spread and keeping natural the 
very things that bring people to the park. Now that the question has 
been brought out, the National Park Service should be permitted to 
study the ways of allowing enjoyment now but conserving to allow 
enjoyment by our children’s children. I think the whole question 
today is not whether we should or should not have hotels, but whether 
we want to bequeath these natural shrines as works of God—or not. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mrs. Dyer. Any ques- 
tions? 

Mrs. Dyer. I did want to point out, somebody brought into the 
question that the majority of people coming to Mount Rainier do use 
automobile travel and in the Washington State tourist survey for 
1952, they do show that 90 percent of the people arrive by automobile 
into the State of Washington, 4 percent by bus, 3 percent by plane, 
7 percent by train. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Walter Hewett. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER HEWETT, ASHFORD, WASH. 


Mr. Hewett. I represent 40 organizations. 

Senator Jackson. State your name for the record. 

Mr. Hewerr. My name is Walter Hewett. I represent 40 organ- 
izations along the mountain highway. 


VR SPIRE, 
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Senator Jackson. And your address? 

Mr. Hewerr. Ashford, Wash. The organization, Roads to Para- 
dise, Mount Rainier, is probably more directly concerned with our 
park, because our livelihood depends on tourist travel. We are all in 
business on the mountain highways, and recommend permanent over- 
night, year-round accommodations in the heart of Mount Rainier, at 
Paradise Valley. 

How many of you can boil water over a campfire? All the travelers 
in the park are not campers. We, from past experience outside the 
park, have found there are people who require modern overnight ac- 
commodations. Aged or invalid people or those accustomed to modern 
facilities cannot feasibly be a camper. Why should there be discrimi- 
nation against them ? 

Mr. Wirth has stated just 12 percent of the travelers stay in the hotel 
at Paradise. But has Mr. Wirth considered that the hotel is 100 
percent filled, and can accommodate no more? Fifteen years ago 
Paradise Valley had many more facilities for overnight accommoda- 
tions. Two hundred and seventy cabins plus the lodge, inn, com- 
munity building, ski lodge, and other beneficial and attractive build- 
ings, served the public. Now there is only the inn. There is 200 
percent less accommodations at Paradise at the present with approxi- 
mately 100,000 more travelers to the park. Therefore, the 12 percent 
of Mr. Wirth’s statement is not the true picture of overnight 
accommodations at Paradise. 

Does the tourist want accommodations outside the park? Many 
people spend their vacations in the mountain and the seashore. Would 
they stay 25 miles away from the seashore where they could not see 
or smell the ocean? To have a hotel 25 miles from Paradise would 
be the same disappointing experience. 

Why is the Government willing to spend $2,670,000 for moving 
Government employees, but spend nothing toward buildings at Para- 
dise for the public. Should a Government efficiency expert sanction 
travel time from Ashford, 30 miles away from Paradise, thus cutting 
down their man-hours of labor ? 

The Park Service has spent thousands of dollars marring the face 
of Paradise Valley to the top of Alta Vista, with a black-top path 
10 feet wide, large enough for a truck to drive on. Then why isn’t it 
possible to build uphill transportation, out of sight of the public, for 
the same purpose and still keep the people off the ground and flowers. 
Many are unable to hike this path, but they could use uphill trans- 
portation and see the beautiful scenery around Mount Rainier. A 
summer uphill lift at Paradise Valley would bring many tourists to 
Washington. 

Mr. Wirth is discriminating against the State of Washington, mak- 
ing Mount Rainier an exception by removing buildings from Paradise. 
In other parts of the Nation he is willing to attract tourists with the 
best of hotel accommodations. 

Why does Mr. Wirth take an introvert attitude toward Mount 
Rainier, instead of an extrovert attitude in pleasing the people by 
development at Paradise Valley. 

We advocate more, and better, year-around facilities and overnight 
accommodations in Paradise Valley. 
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Senator Jackson. Thank you very much for your statement. Any 
questions ¢ 

Senator DworsHax. Well, except that I don’t think that our wit- 
ness, reading the statement of the president of the Roads to Paradise 
Association, really means what he says when he charges that Mr. 
Wirth is discriminating against the State of Washington, and par- 
ticularly Mount Rainier. I think the testimony has very effectually 
shown that while there may have been some inexcusable delay in sub- 
mitting a very definite program for the development of Rainier Na- 
tional Park under mission 66, that it cannot justly be said that there 
is discrimination as is charged by the statement which you have just 
read. 

Mr. Hewett. No; I’l]—what, when you think of Paradise 15 years 
ago, and the accommodations they did have there at that time, there’s 
some form of discrimination there when they’re not building it up. 

Senator DworsHax. You mean to have me draw the inference that 
the people in this progressive, dynamic State of Washington are will- 
ing to sit by the side of the road and demand a paternalistic attitude 
on the part of the National Government and the Park Service to 
develop to the maximum the potential of Rainier National Park? 

Senator Jackson. Senator, I think as a result of the hearings today, 
why it’s going to be even more dynamic and more progressive than it 
was before. 

Senator DworswaKk. Well, I’m not talking about the future; I’m 
simply making my comments and asking a question of the witness 
based upon a statement which he makes. 

Senator Jackson. That’s right. Well, I think he would modify his 
statement then; his statement was prepared prior to the hearing, and 
in light of the testimony he would indicate that there is some very 
hopeful possibility from the Park Service as a result of the testimony 
heard earlier today. Wouldn’t you agree? 

Mr. Hewerr. Well, I hope the Park Service does better than they 
have, I would say that. 

Senator Murray. I’d agree with that. I think we’re developing 
into a mutual admiration society. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. Is Mr. B. L. McFerran, 
chairman of the tourist committee of the South Kitsap Chamber of 
Commerce, here? Would you come forward, Mr. McFerran? I be- 
lieve you have a statement—I’m sorry. it was an oversight—that you 
wanted to submit? Are you submitting it for the Bremerton chamber / 


STATEMENT OF B. L. McFERRAN, CHAIRMAN OF TOURIST COM- 
MITTEE OF THE SOUTH KITSAP CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PORT 
ORCHARD, WASH., AND PRESIDENT OF THE OLYMPIC PENINSULA 
HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McFrrran. Both for the Bremerton Chamber of Commerce 
and the Olmypic Resort & Hotel Association. 

Senator Jackson. I noticed a statement from the Bremerton cham- 
ber, too. We will include that in the record, if there is no objection. 

Mr. McFrrran. There is none. 

Senator Jackson. State your name and who you are representing 
for the record. 
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Mr. McFerran. My name is McFerran—B. L. McFerran. I’m the 
chairman of the tourist committee of the South Kitsap Chamber of 
Commerce at Port Orchard, and also the president of the Olympic 
Peninsula Hotel Association, and today I have to wear two hats. 

Senator Jackson. You probably heard earlier the matter of Olym- 
pic National Park will not be brought up at this hearing at this time, 
in view of the fact that the provisions on Mission 66 as it relates to 
Olympic National Park have not been announced as yet, so we are 
going to withhold testimony on that until that information is avail- 
able. Is that all right? 

Mr. McFrrran. In other words, nothing. 

Senator Jackson. If you will confine—well, do as you like. It 
would be preferrable if you could confine your remarks to Rainier 
because we do not have the information yet on Olympic. 

Mr. McFrrran. And that won’t be discussed today ? 

Senator Jackson. It is not our intention, but do so if you wish. 

Mr. McFrrran. Well, you’re pressed for time. 

Senator Jackson. The other people from Port Angeles were here 
and they are deferring their testimony. I thought we could just 
confine it to Rainier because we can’t discuss Olympic National 
Park intelligently until we have the mission 66 application to that 
park. 

Mr. McFrrran. Thank you, Senator. Senator Murray, you don’t 
know me but I do know you. My home is Montana. I came over here 
from there. 

Senator Murray. Glad to see you come over here and enlighten 
the people in this section on some of the parks; we’ve done a pretty 
goad job in Montana, you'll admit. 

Mr. McF rrran. I was born there, but I came over here to get warm. 
Our position is that any park like Mount Rainier, Yellowstone, Olym- 
pic, or any of them belong to all of the people, and while we are 
interested in the commercial aspects of the development, we also 
recognize that private enterprise cannot conceivably handle the entire 
problem. And I am now going to read from the Bremerton Chamber 
of Commerce. I am also a member of the tourist committee of that 
chamber of commerce. In fact I have three hats today. 

(The statement read from appears following the testimony of the 
witness. ) 

I should like to make just one or two comments if I may, Senator. 
We know that tourist travel is increasing, and I recently attended 
a meeting at Mount Hood where it was indicated that was asked by 
the Columbia interagency subcommittee on reclamation in the State 
of Washington, about 64.8 percent of the people who travel in Wash- 
ington are Washingtonians. Now to me, any man who packs a suit- 
case and leaves town overnight to see something in some other part 
of the country is a tourist and I don’t care where he comes from, 
whether he comes from Bremerton to Mount Rainier or Seattle to see 
the Bremerton shipyards. He’s still a tourist and his money is just 
as good as anybody else’s, but by the same token we do not believe 
that all the attention and all emphasis should be placed upon the 
purely commercial aspects of the development of any of these parks. 
_ Now I heard some statistics a few moments ago concerning the 
increase in camping in Rainier and the comparatively small increase 
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in the number of people who made use of the hotel facilities there. 
Now I point out and I submit that statistics can be slanted just the 
same as news can be slanted. The hotel facilities were not there to 
provide for any possible increase so I submit that those statistics 
should be looked at very carefully. 

If there were 30 to 40 to 50 percent more campers in Rainier Na- 
tional Park and only 2 or 3 percent more guests in the hotel there, 
that merely points out the fact that the rooms weren’t available in 
the first place, so we don’t know what the increase would have been. 

And I would like just to make one more remark here concerning 
the possibility of increase. While we all believe that we should like 
to have private enterprise, as I stated before private enterprise can’t 
possibly handle the entire situation. It isn’t within the realm of 
possibility because for one thing we have here a shorter season than 
they do in California, just as an example. 

In this country in which we live compromise is a big word and these 
gentlemen at this table know the meaning of the word “compromise.” 
If they don’t, they’re in the wrong business of politics. 

Senator Jackson. You mean legislation is the art of compromise. 

Mr. McFerran. Well, the art is used. There will be instances 
when I think the Government itself will have to do some of these things 
and provide out of taxpayers’ money. There are other places where 
private enterprise can do it and there are other places where they will 
have to work together in partnership; and I will submit anytime there 
are surveys conducted, investigations made, that business and the 
touring public be included in the personnel of any committees that 
handle that instead of just committees from some department of the 
Government. I’m not saying anything against that; I’m saying as a 
matter of compromise and overall democratic principles. While we 
are a republic, nevertheless we’re trying to develop a democratic way 
of life and we have to use a democratic way of life, and that consists of 
compromise. 

I am not going to get up here and say that we don’t favor anything 
but private enterprise in these parks, because it can’t handle the whole 
difficulty. There isn’t that much money. Neither do I say that the 
Government should step in and do the whole job. I think that they 
both have to do the job, but I think the job is going to have to be done. 

Consider the last 20 years’ raising wage scale and salary scale, 
the shortening of the workweek, the additional number of people who 
are now getting retirement who didn’t get it before, the number of 
paid vacations that are now available to workers that weren’t avail- 
able 20 years ago, and increase in population. Now with all of these 
things more people want to travel than ever traveled before. Some of 
them save for weeks and years for travel, and it’s up to people like us 
in those States that have these accommodations to provide something 
for them so that when they do travel they can see what we have to offer. 

Now I’m not too familiar with the specific problems that have been 
mentioned here today concerning Rainier National Park. I really 
came here to discuss Olympie National Park, but by and large we 
favor the use of private enterprise so far as it’s possible; and, if Gov- 
ernment; enterprise is necessary, Government enterprise to the extent 
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that it is necessary to complete the development of all of these facilities 
in Rainier or any other national park, and right now I’m thinking, of 
course, of Rainier National Park. Thank you very much. 

(The statements referred to, filed by the foregoing witness, are as 
follows:) 


SoutH Kirsap CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
MEMBER OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Port Orchard, Wash., October 10, 1956. 
Mr. Rosert R. HI.1, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Washington Chamber of Commerce Managers, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Mr. Hr: This is to advise you that Mr. B. L. McFerran, chairman of our 
tourist committee, will be our authorized representative at the Senate sub- 
committee hearing Monday, October 15, 1956, at the Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, 

Sincerely, 
Harry FE. Drinete, Secretary-M anager. 


BREMERTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
BREMERTON, WASH. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Subcommittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE: Because Mount Rainier 
National Park is the principal tourist attraction and one of the major outdoor 
recreation centers of the Pacific Northwest, we feel that adequate facilities 
should be maintained within the park to accommodate any of the people who may 
visit the park. 

As road access to the 6,000-foot level of the park is being kept open all year, 
overnight accommodations are all the more necessary and desirable. 

Anyone who has visited the park on several occasions knows that the mountain 
changes mood many times within 24 hours. Without overnight hotel accommo- 
dations many tourists would be deprived of even a glimpse of the alpine vistas 
due to a passing weather disturbance or the chance to enjoy several days in the 
atmosphere of a winter sports resort. 

Adequate convention facilities at Paradise would be a boon to everyone in the 
Pacific Northwest. Timberline Lodge is a proven asset similarly located. 

The housing requirements at Mount Rainier National Park are not similar to 
those at Olympic National Park. At Rainier the mountain is the main tourist 
attraction and facilities should be provided where the visitor can enjoy visual 
contact with the “Mountain that was God.” At Olympic the points of interest 
are varied and not located at any one point. Adequate housing is or can be 
provided outside the park within easy reach of the many access roads. 

This comparison serves to point up the fallacy of establishing a set policy to 
apply to all parks, as the individual needs are governed by the varying natural 
interest in each case. 

Surely with our Nation’s wealth, which has been drawn from our use of nat- 
ural resources, we can afford to provide adequate facilities for the enjoyment 
of the natural wonders by the people who have created the wealth. 


BREMERTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Myk_e G. Bupp, President, 
KENNETH G. BRANCH, 
Chairman, Area Development Committee. 
Senator Jackson. Thank you for your statement. We appreciate 
hearing from you. The next witness is Mr. FE. L. Alverts, of Seattle. 
The Chair would like to state that the only witness following Mr. 
Alverts who requested time is Mr. Cardiff. Is Mr. Cardiff here? Yes. 
Any other witnesses who requested time? If you will just hold up 
your hands for the committee counsel. 
State your name for the record and whom you are representing. 
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STATEMENT OF E. L. ALVERTS, SEATTLE, WASH., REPRESENTING 
TROOP 374 OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Auverts. I come here as a Boy Scout leader primarily. 

Senator Jackson. Are you representing the Boy Scouts ? 

Mr. Atverts. I’m representing troop 374 of Seattle only. 

Senator Jackson. State your name for the record. 

Mr. Atverts. Mr. E. L. Alverts. 

Senator Jackson. And give your address. 

Mr. Axverts. 16821 27th Avenue SW., Seattle, Wash. As the 
father of two Boy Scouts of America, and as a leader of troop 374, 
Boy Scouts of America, I should like to state that we are behind Mr. 
Wirth 100 percent in the Mission 66 program for Mount Rainier 
National Park as planned by him. We believe that Mr. Wirth is a 
dedicated public servant doing his job as prescribed by the act of 
Congress that created our National Park Service; created it of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

We, as Scout leaders and Scouts, use our two great national parks 
here in the State of Washington. We use them and appreciate what 
we have. We believe that such areas are a great deterrent against 
the delinquency of some of our youth. Writer Byron Fish, of the 
Seattle Times, in an article dated Thursday, August 16, 1956, wrote 
in this manner: 

The age group that adults fret about the most is exactly the one that uses the 
trails most enthusiastically. The great appeal of the Olympics, to teen-agers 
dia off their energy, is that they can explore beyond even Forest Service 
roads. 

We have no desire to see them spoiled by changes such as that pro- 
posed here that would turn Mount Rainier National Park into a re- 
sort. We have thousands of resorts; we have but one Mount Rainier. 
Young people don’t need resorts. 

I should like at this time to read a portion of the Boy Scouts of 
America Merit Badge Book on Nature. It is impossible for a Bo 
Scout to become an Eagle Scout without earning the Nature Merit 
Badge. On page 22 we read the following: 

With the exception of virgin or wilderness areas, most of the communities you 
will see have been greatly disturbed by man through cutting or fire. For this 
reason and many more, we should try to preserve the few remaining wilderness 
areas we have. They are among our most valuable natural history possessions. 

On that we make our firm and dedicated stand. 

The following letters are from our Scoutmaster, our troop commit- 
tee chairman and our neighborhood commissioner. If I may I would 
like to read them. 

(The letters read by the witness appear at the close of his oral 
testimony. ) 

As a private citizen interested and concerned in the protection of our 
national parks, I do hope you gentlemen recognize and appreciate the 
effort it took for some of us to be here while for others this is merely 
part of their daily business life. Many of my friends are not here 
because they find it impossible to leave their jobs. 

Over a period of many years, editorials have appeared in both 
Seattle newspapers that have been bitterly critical of the men holding 
office, as the Secretary of the Interior and Director of the National 
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Park Service. They have been men of both parties. One thing stands 
out. Regardless of administration, regardless of party, the men in 
these offices of our Government have been honest men, they have been 
dedicated men unswayed by pressure groups because the vast majority 
of the people are behind them. Therein lies their strength. The same 
is true in this case. 

As a striking example of similar tactics I would like to read the 
following for your comparison. We read from The Last Mountains, 
by Robert Ormond Case and Victoria Case. In chapter 14, page 107, 
starting in the middle of the page we read to the end of the second 
paragraph on page 109: 


Nevertheless certain virtues accrue from this strange obsession. Over the 
years, however mouselike he may have been in the beginning, the veteran’s 
character reflects his close contact with the mountains. When aroused, he is 
as inflexible as the iron peaks. This was demonstrated in the debate over the 
relative heights of Whitney and Rainier, and the far more bitter free-for-all 
that raged over the question of whether Rainier should or should not be named 
Tacoma. The scars of the latter battle, as in granite, remain unhealed. 

But it is in defense of the mountains themselves that the addicts emulate 
Kipling’s “thin red line of ’eroes.” Along in the late twenties, in the golden 
predepression era, a company was formed to promote a cable lift to the summit 
of Mount Hood. Instantly it was as though a battered bugle sounded the alarm, 
and hidden drums began to roll. 

The proposal was that a tramcar carrying a hundred passengers shouid run 
from Cloud Cap Inn on the east side of the mountain, beginning at an elevation 
of 6,000 feet, and climb to Cooper’s Spur, elevation 8,500 feet. At this point a 
40-foot tower would be erected, with cables carried to another tower, 60 feet 
high, fixed on the summit. Up this cable would glide a car carrying 30 passen- 
gers, to disembark them at the top; a grandstand view of the magnificent pano- 
rama of the cascades and the two worlds divided by the barrier. 

When this proposal was made public many people visioned the possibilities in 
publicity and tourist trade for the area, and became enthusiastic. Resort men, 
transportation men, hotel men, and others in similar lines who could be expected 
to benefit from the increased tourist trade applauded the plan. 

Opposed to them were a relatively small group called the Mazamas, a moun- 
taineering elub. 

The contest looked, at first glance, to be unequal. Money talks, and through 
this promotion scheme it spoke in commanding tones. But the Mazamas were 
accustomed to larger opponents. After an uproad that engaged the attention of 
the entire area, echoed in the halls of Congress, and brought out editorial com- 
ment in the Saturday Evening Post, the mountaineers won. The project was 
disapproved by the chief forester of the region—Mount Hood is situated in a 
national forest area—with the somewhat gallery-conscious but final words, 
“Peaks like Hood, Shasta, and Whitney, preserved and revered as nature made 
them, represent one of our greatest assets.” 

The promoters drew a last, weeping rabbit from the hat. They pointed to 
the thousands, nay, millions, of Americans too old, infirm, or busy to undertake 
the labor of climbing the mountain foot by foot, and who were as much entitled to 
a look at the view as other taxpayers who were quicker on their feet. These 
eyes that must remain forever empty of the view were scorned by the Mazamas, 
who asserted that anybody who couldn’t climb a mountain, or wouldn’t climb a 
mountain, didn’t deserve to see the view. 

Mount Hood is a noble thing—clean, chaste, uplifting, ennobling—an inspira- 
tion, a classic creation too grand, too beautiful, too much a part of the better 
life of the people who look upon its lofty outlines to be despoiled by sordid 
commercialism. 


In closing I will say this: I humbly ask that you who would change 
our national parks for your personal gain stop a moment and look 
around you; appreciate what you have in these last remnants of 
America’s wilderness. Once they are changed they are gone forever. 
They are more priceless as each year passses and there will come a time 
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when some of you who seek to change them will see them in their true 
value to the Nation. We will have to answer to our youth of future 
generations if they are gone forever. Thank you. 

(The following letters, read by the foregoing witness, were filed 
with the committee :) 


SEATTLE, WasH., October 15, 1956- 
THE SENATE INTERIOR COMMITTEE HEARING, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 
lo Whom It May Concern: 

This letter is written in support of the plan known as mission 66. I believe 
it is the duty of every citizen of the State of Washington to work toward the 
preservation of the natural beauty of Mount Rainier National Park. Conrad 
Wirth, Director of our National Park Service, has the best interests of each of 
us in mind in his program to preserve Mount Rainier. It is a program for all 
rather than the privileged few. It will secure the future beauty of Mount 
Rainier against unsightly and costly commercialism. 

Anything as great as Mount Rainier and its surrounding beauty is a national 
heritage we can ill afford to fumble with politically. We must preserve this 
wilderness within a fast developing State for our own generation as well as for 
those to come. It will be available to all America to come and enjoy under the 
Department of Interior program. It will not be marred by projects intended for 
profit and available to only a relatively few. 

As an American citizen and resident of Washington State, I feel obliged to 
state my views. But in addition, being a worker with Boy Scouts for many 
years, I also feel it my duty to uphold any cause which will retain a landmark 
in its natural state. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. R. Brooks. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

This letter is in commendation of Conrad L. Wirth and his work for the 
national park development. I especially give my support for his mission 66 pro- 
gram for Mount Rainier National Park here in the State of Washington. His 
work in that direction receives my support as both a private citizen of the 
State and as a Scoutmaster of troop 374 in Seattle, Wash. 

I sincerely hope his work for our national park may continue as proposed. 

Respectfully, 
Orvitte BE. Warp. 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS. 

CENTLEMEN: The ultimate decision regarding the adoption of the proposed 
mission 66 program should be based on the wishes of the majority of citizens. 
We can cast doubt on the financial stability of alternative plans; we can visual- 
ize with alarm the spoiling of scenery by commercialism; we can wonder how 
many people of ordinary means could use an almost snowbound facility at its 
present site through the long winter months. We could also debate many other 
side issues but eventually our elected and appointed officials must properly decide 
the fate of mission 66 on the basis of the majority will. 

Is there anyone who doubts what would be the outcome of putting this issue 
to a vote of the people who are informed? The majority would certainly tell 
those seeking financial gain to develop some other area where there is more 
chance of success and less chance of desecrating an area the majority will has 
set aside to preserve in its natural state. 

As a former Boy Scout and 4-H Club member and presently as a Boy Scout 
leader I feel safe in saying that I speak for the majority of people in this vital 
issne of the fate of Mount Rainier. We do not want it turned into a money- 
making attraction but do want the facilities expanded as outlined in the mission 
66 program so that more peopie may enjoy the area every day of the year. I 
urge you to allow Mr. Wirth to go ahead with the mission 66 program. 

Sincerely, 
RroHarp L. Prerce, 
Neighborhood Commissioner, 
Troop 3874, Boy Scouts of America, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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(During the testimony of the foregoing witness, Senator Murray 
resumed the Chair.) 
Senator Murray. 
questions? The next witness will be Mr. ( 

pared statement, Mr. Cardiff / 
Mr. Ira Carpirr. I have not. 
Senator Murray. Very well, you may proceed. 











Thank you very much for your statement. Any 
‘ardiff. Have you a pre- 










STATEMENT OF IRA CARDIFF, YAKIMA, WASH. 








Mr. Carpirr. Ira Cardiff, from Yakima. I have an application 
before the Department of the Interior for the development of a great 
national cave of the country. We propose to build a railroad through 
these caves and build hotel accommodations, museums, facilities inside 
the caves where people can enjoy them all the year around. 

Senator Murray. You say you have an application before the 
Department of the Interior for the development of this cave? 

Mr. Carpirr. Carlsbad Cavern is 20 miles long. We propose to run 
a railroad through it and house 20,000 people each day in it. 

Senator Murray. House them in the cave? 

Senator Magnuson. In Rainier Park? 

Mr. Carvirr. No; this is Carlsbad. 

Senator DworsHak. What’s that to do with Rainier? 

Mr. Carpirr. If we can do that in Carlsbad and make a little money 
why can’t we show a little free enterprise in Mount Rainier? 

Now, joking aside, gentlemen, this hearing here is fantastically 
foolish. My dear Senator M: agnuson, I appeared at a hearing of this 
kind when you were only a pleasant thought, way back in 1915, and 
we had these same patriots opposing the formation of these parks. 
Patriots should be spelled p-a-y, Mr. Senator. 

Why the absurdity of not allowing us to log these areas. God gave 
us these trees to be logged. Didn’t you know that? That was the 
argument at that time the same as we have now. These waterfalls 
in the park should be developed because the water after its gone over 
the falls once it doesn’t do anybody any good. It might as well be 
developed and used with Yosemite and all these parks. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and Senators, this hearing and this movement 
to abuse Rainier National Park and the other parks is a crime. It 
should by no means be allowed. 

Senator Murray. I’m afraid your statement is going to take con- 
siderable time and I’d suggest that you reduce it to w riting and sub- 
mit. it for the record, because we are trying to hasten through here 
because we have a number of witnesses to be heard. 

Mr. Carpirr (interposing). Well, Mr. Chairman, I object. You’ve 
had hearings here for 4 or 5 times as much on the other side of this 
question. 

Senator Murray. I don’t know which side of the question you're 
on. You're not on the side for the promotion of the parks by the 
Government or private industry, are you? 

Mr. Caroirr. I want to state right now that I wish to commend 
the attitude taken by Mr. Wirth. 

Senator Murray. That’s fine. 
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Mr. Carprrr. And I wish to recommend to you Congressmen that 
you award him a congressional medal. He’s deserving of it. More 
deserving than lots of the medals you awarded. 

This park is a small portion of an area which the people are trying 
to preserve in its natural condition. It’s one-half of 1 percent of the 
area of Washington. It contains less than a quarter of a million 
acres and for these ski enthusiasts, let me call attention to the fact 
that there are 8 million acres of good ski territory outside of the park, 
where they can have lots of fun skiing and not harm the park. I 
chased over this park for 50 years; know something about it. 

Suppose a hotel were built at Tipsoo? Wouldn’t that accommodate 
the people who want to see the park? You who have been at Tipsoo 
never had any better view, any more grand view from the park itself 
than from Tipsoo where you get all the benefit of Mount Rainier and 
you can sit on the porch of a hotel there on private property and enjoy 
it, or forest reserve that would be. Therefore, that can be done in 
other portions of the area around the park and I can see no reason 
whatsoever for developing these facilities in the park and destroying 
the park. 

Now let me call your attention to a feature of this that has been 
greatly overlooked. Since the parks were first organized, times have 
changed a good deal since then. One important change we—at that 
time we didn’t have the festive coffin nail that we are so addicted to. 
Last year there were in the national parks and the forest reserves 
145,000 fires and over 90 percent of those were smoker’s fires. ‘Those 
fires destroyed in 1 year 8 million acres of timber and the previous 
year did the same thing and the previous year to that was like it. 

Those are features to which we fail to give consideration with refer- 
ence to these parks. 

Senator Murray. I appreciate your statement but I will have to 
terminate it at this point because we are limited in time. I’m only 
going to allow 7 minutes apiece for the next witnesses in order to 
conclude the hearing today. 

If you wish to submit a further statement in writing you may do so. 
We thank you very much for coming here to give us the information 
that you have submitted, but on account of pressure of time I am sorry 
that we have to call these other witnesses. 

The next witness will be Mrs. Grace Kirkpatrick. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GRACE KIRKPATRICK, SPOKANE, WASH. 


Mrs. Krrxpatrick. Mr. Chairman, my name is Mrs. Grace Kirk- 
patrick, of Spokane, Wash. For the past 27 years I have been em- 
ployed by the Spokane Chamber of Commerce in the departments hav- 
ing to do with travel and the promotion of the tourist industry. 

In addition, for the past 4 years I have served as the executive secre- 
tary of the Pacific Northwest Travel Association. The latter is a 
nonprofit organization which includes in its membership nearly 300 
chambers of commerce, motel and hotel associations, State and other 
agencies, in the 5 States of Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, 
and Washington, which are interested in the promotion of travel to 
this Northwest area. 
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I am, as well, a member of the board of directors of the National 
Association of Travel Organizations, with its headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Because of this experience in travel work and my great interest I 
would, as an individual, like to tell you briefly of what I know of 
Mount Rainier as a travel attraction and how important the necessity 
of overnight accommodations is. 

The Pacific Northwest Travel Association referred to, carries on its 
work through two projects. It has 3 large and beautiful 30-foot 
a of attractions of the Pacific Northwest which it exhibits 
annually in travel and vacation shows throughout the Nation. 

Each of its member States is allowed a colored and lighted trans- 
parency in these displays, this mural to be what the State considers its 
major travel magnet. Mount Rainier, was the immediate decision of 
the member chambers in Washington and in two of these elaborate 
exhibits Mount Rainier is depicted as our first and predominant travel 
asset. 

Thus Mount Rainier is promoted as such to hundreds of thousands 
of people at each show. In 1956, the Pacific Northwest Travel Asso- 
ciation entered eight such events. They were held in Kansas City, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, Dallas, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles, and the attendance totaled some million and a half 
prospective travelers to this area. 

Also, at each of these shows, approximately 200,000 illustrated 
travel folders are distributed by experienced travel people. 

Every year from 1947 on, I have been privileged to attend 2 or 3 
such events and have thus talked travel to thousands and thousands 
of people. For instance, in the spring of this year, at Kansas City 
where the attendance was 87,000; at Dallas, Tex., where 150,000 people 
came; and again in the Los Angeles show where there were 300,000 
persons, I had this opportunity to learn what travelers ask for and 
want. 

And certainly, always, and no matter what trip they are planning, 
they seek assurance that they can find accommodations. 

Time and again, approaching our booth and noting the beautiful 
mural of Mount Rainier, and the travel folders displayed on the 
counter, they’ll exclaim, “Oh, Rainier National Park, do you have 
information on the accommodations and the rates?” 

Others who have already visited here are apt to say, “Mount 
Rainier was the most inspiring thing you can imagine; we saw a beau- 
tiful sunrise there one morning, and that lovely frosted peak by moon- 
light, we'll never forget it.” — 

But, gentlemen, these travelers from Chicago, Dallas, or elsewhere 
could not, nor cannot have the good fortune to see such beauties of 
Mount Rainier if they cannot stay overnight. Traveling great dis- 
tances, often by rail or plane, certainly they will not come equipped 
to camp. Nor are many, even among those living close by, hardy 
enough to visit the mountain if they cannot be assured of accommo- 
dations. 

But to go to the second project of our organization, each year travel 
writers and travel editors, from large eastern metropolitan news- 
papers and magazines, are brought as guests to tour the PNTA mem- 
ber States. Without fail, they visit Mount Rainier and without fail 
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it is used as a major subject for their photographs and articles which 
circulate to many thousands of readers. Invariably they include, for 
their readers, information on staying on the mountain overnight. 

In fact, if travelers cannot so stay, aren’t we depriving many Amer- 
icans of their right to the mz iny ¢ -hanging aspects of one of the Nation’s 
most beautiful spots? Surely, full enjoyment of our national parks 
belongs to all. not only to those who live close by, nor to those who can 
camp or take to the trails. Some cannot. 

To my mind, there is no question that Mount Rainier is this State's 
foremost travel attraction; there is no doubt that many, many vaca- 
tionists are drawn the entire distance across the continent to see 
Mount Rainier; and certainly there is no question that such tourists 
ask first for information and assurance that they can find accommo- 
dations. 

Many, many of them will not come unless so assured. The loss of 
these would decrease the results of all travel promotion programs and 
would mean serious economic loss to the travel and allied industries of 
this area 

Therefore, we would like to urge strongly that in any plans for 
Mount Rainier there be provisions for continued adequate overnight 
accommodations, within the park and on the mountain. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. Any questions? Thank you very 
much for your statement. The next witness will be Kenneth S. Hodge. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH S. HODGE, MANAGER, HOQUIAM, WASH., 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Hoper. My name is Kenneth Hodge: ’m manager of the 
Hoquiam Chamber of Commerce, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, as spokesman for 
the Hoquiam Chamber of Commerce, I request that the scope of my 
statement embrace the Olympic National Park as well as Mount Rai- 
nier National Park concerning the need for overnight lodging facili- 
ties well within the park interior. 

In examining the comprehensive 10-year program for the improve- 
ment and development of Mount Rainier National Park under mission 
66 as proposed by the National Park Service, Mr. Chairman, we find 
much to applaud. We believe that a program to improve national 
park campgrounds, picnic areas, roads, trails, and public-use build- 
ings is long overdue. 

However, we most emphatically protest any plans to eliminate pres- 
ent overnight lodging facilities. In fact, we believe that the present 
facilities should be further developed and maintained by Federal 
funds. 

In proposing to eliminate overnight lodging facilities, Park Service 
officials advance the theory that private capital will provide suitable 
lodging at lower elevations and along the approaches to the park. 
Yet these officials admit that efforts to attract private investment to 
the present facilities have been unsuccessful. Furthermore, we be- 
lieve that such fringe-area development, even if feasible, would frus- 
trate rather than encourage the luxury market which constitutes the 
backbone of Washington's tourist industry. As you hear it is the 
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second largest industry in the State of Washington from which we all 
derive our livelihood. 

Park Service officials oppose continued Federal support and mainte- 
nance of overnight lodging facilities in the park interior to serve this 
luxury market because, in their language, this would be “extending 
a tax-financed subsidy to fewer than 3 percent of the park visitors.” 
Yet they see no inconsistency in supporting facilities for overnight 
campers who comprise 5 percent of the park visitors. We believe that 
the 3 percent is entitled to as much or more consideration than the 5 
percent, 

In other words, if you’re going to have campgrounds vou should 
have lodge facilities. 

According to Park Service officials, however, it is the esthetic objec- 
tives for eliminating overnight lodging facilities which are para- 
mount in order to “provide for maximum enjoyment by the greatest 
number of people without endangering the fragile beauty of the 
park’ § alpine meadows or the majestic scenery of the towering moun- 
tains.” We positively reject the premise that picnickers, campers, or 
eubemeibile sightseers are all delicate conservationists, whereas indi- 
viduals sleeping in second-story beds pose a deadly menace to nature’s 
handiwork. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we oppose the philosophy which has appar- 
ently permeated’ the National Park Service in recent vears to the 
effect that our national parks are hothouse museums in which comfort 
and accessibility are limited or denied; the most flagrant example 
being the restriction of Olympic National Park to a virtual wilderness 
area. 

And I'd like to make a few more comments if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man. I heard it today, we hear—those of us who advocate the mam | _- 
nance of present facilities at Mount Rainier National Park—we hear 
them accused of everything from having a foot in the trough of Gov- 
ernment patronage to being contributors to juvenile delinquency. Id 
like to say this: that we have in the State of Washington and the 
Pacific Northwest—we have thousands and thousands of acres of wil- 
derness area, and I say this: that so far as your use is concerned and 
those who like to hike and enjoy nature, I think the wilderness area is a 
perfect medium for their expression. 

That doesn’t mean to say that the national park isn’t splendid also, 
but I think since we have those wilderness areas—and I like to hike 
myself—I think those should be primarily for those who like nature, 
that our national parks should also include the elderly and the people 
who like to drive and picnic and stay overnight. I think they are 
entitled—in other words, I think national parks should be available 
toallthe people. That’s all I have to say. 

Senator Murray. Any questions, Senator 

Senator DworsHax. No. That statement is too absurd to ask any 
questions about. 

Senator Murray. I thank you for your statement. The next wit- 
ness will be Conrad Wirth. 


STATEMENT OF CONRAD L. WIRTH—Resumed 


Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Chairman, I spoke this morning, but I did ask if I 
might say a few words now. 
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Senator Murray. We promised to call you back and we are glad 
to have you here, because I believe you are trying in every way possible 
to help the committee solve these problems. 

Mr. Wirru. I certainly am. There’s only one statement that I’d 
like to address a remark to, because it’s more or less of a personal thing, 
if I may, and I do it not with the intent of getting into an argument; 
but I think this is the first time, sir, that I’ve been called arrogant and 

it’s the first time certainly that I’ve been recommended for a con- 
gressional medal, 

3ut I will say this: That I am more thoroughly convinced than 
ever that this particular controversy reflects back to misunderstand- 
ing. And just to make the record as clear as I can without cluttering 
it up with a lot of material: When Mr. Sceva was in Washington in 
January I did talk to him, and I think maybe I made my first mistake 
there, because I was talking to him very ‘confidentially of the possi- 
bilities for Rainier. It was all off-the-record discussion and I had 
not, mind you, and that’s where I made my mistake, received an 
approval from my superior to proceed with Mission 66. It was still 
in the throes and T did ask him to keep it confidential. 

I was trying to get from Mr. Sceva, who has had a world of experi- 
ence, his information on what he thought on development. I disclosed 
we were thinking about moving out of Paradise. There were some 
sites outside the park and he apparently misunderstood me to say we 
were moving out of the park entirely. 

The embarrassing part of it to me was that before I could even get 
my chief to clear it and before I could get to the Congress, things 
started coming out in the papers in Se: attle reflecting this miscon- 
ception. 

Nothing from there on could be said to convince Mr. Sceva to the con- 
trary, and even my press release of March 15, which was intended to 
try to cover the whole thing, did not do so. This release prompted the 
first meeting of the Senate » hear ings—I think Senator Magnuson will 
remember that because I remember he called me in his office and we did 
have that long conference and I tried my best to clear it up. 

I tried continuously to get information from Mr. Scev a, and he 
apparently had some misunderstanding about what I was trying to do 
and I apparently had misunderstanding of what he was trying to do. 
Anyway, I finally wrote Mr. Sceva a letter and told him I had a lot 
of this stuff and I was wondering whether he was giving this informa- 
tion out because everything was still in the formative stage and we 
were still waiting to hear from him on his recommendations. 

It was then I got this long letter—and I was in the field—saying 
that he hadn’t done anything except talk to several reporters and to 
several clubs and associations and so forth and it turned out a lot of 
other engagements to talk on Mission 66, none of the facts of which 
were ready to get out because in the meantime the Senate committee 
had held a hearing and asked me to do certain things which I felt that 
I ought to go to them first before we went out with materials for the 
field. So I was very frank with Paul and wrote him a letter, and 
I guess that’s the arrogant part of it. I didn’t think that there was 
anything to be gained, nor was it proper to talk these things over in 
public until we had something definite to talk about. Because of that, 
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I did tell him definitely that I had told the superintendent not to talk 
any further to him on this matter. 

That is the whole story of it and exactly what took place. As I 
say, I think maybe my first mistake was to talk to Mr. Sceva, but I felt 
we should get together and get as much information as we could before 
we came out with the final Mission 66 program. If I have caused that 
misunderstanding here, I am indeed sorry. I’m sorry that I’ve caused 
so much trouble with the committee but it was all done in sincerity 
to get the best program out for Mount Rainier. 

And I want to say right here that we in the Park Service do not 
show any discrimination against any of the national park systems, and 
if anybody in the Service, inc luding myself, does that they ought to 
certainly show proof and submit it to the C ongress, because we have 
no right to be in the positions we are if we are not running these parks 
to the best of our ability in carrying out the requirements of Congress 
and the administration in doing the best job for you, the people. and 
that’s what we hope and intend to do. And in closing, sir, I want to 
thank you, the committee, for having me on the stand here, and I want 
to thank these good people here in W ashington for—both pro and con 
of this discussion—the various discussions and ideas they have given, 
and I know I will have access to the record and we certainly will use 
all the material submitted here in an effort to come up with the best 
plan possible. Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray. Thank you, Mr. Wirth. You may be sure that 
the committee will give very careful and earnest study to these prob- 
lems and we hope that some satisfactory solution will be iottind out. 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Chairman, I want toclearthisup. I agree 
with Mr. Wirth. Ithink that there has been a lot of misunderstanding 
in this, and after that long conference in my office I thought I under- 
stood what Mission 66 was and I was quite careful to under stand, be- 

cause it all gets down to appropriations. 

Mr. Wirrn. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. That’s a little bit of my business back there. 
But what I don’t understand is how this whole thing was in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor in January before all of this happened. Now 
who did that? It was all written up in the Christian Science Monitor. 
That started a lot of this. Somebody must have gotten in touch with 
the Christian Science Monitor, or vice versa. I don’t know which. 

Mr. Wirrn. I'll tell you this, sir: I do not fully understand, with 
all due respect to the newspapers and the reporters, I have yet to be 
able to find out and track down how they get all their information, 
and they do, and Mr. Gilstrap got some very good information, and 
he sat in apparently at the meetings, and we did give some informa- 
tion, but we never gave as much as he had and where he got it all I 
don’t know, but he did a very fine series, may I say, on the entire thing 
of Mission 66 and in that he did go in generalities and he did make 
this statement about coming out of the park, but 1 don’t know exactly 
where he got that. We were giving consideration to other sites, some 
in and some out, but we, sir, are not interested in taking the ‘parks 
away from the people. We are interested in giving the best use out 
of them we possibly can and still carry out the consent 

Senator ieee Nuson (interposing). Well, in any event, whatever 


plan you have or you suggest as head of the Park Service in Mission 66, 
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you have to ask for X number of dollars. It will have to be reviewed 
by the Appropriations Committees of the House and the Senate to 
determine whether or not they want you to go ahead with that par- 
ticular project or that phase of so-called Mission 66. And that also 
will be submitted to the Budget, I suspect. 

Mr. Wier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. And on Mount Rainier you’re going to submit 
to me, I want to be sure of this, what you think they need up there. 

Mr. Wirtrn. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. This will be your opinion. Now I don’t know 
whether Appropriations Committee would give you the amount you 
think you need, but all I’m trying to do is to have you ask for it. 
That’s what I can’t get you feliows to do is to ask for it even though 
you know the need is there, and if you will ask for it why I'll get 
Senator Dworshak and some of the rest of us on the committee and 
we'll see what we can do. But it’s like keeping the road open in the 
wintertime—nobody asked for that. Nobody said that was needed. 
So we did it anyway, and even then it was a little tough getting them 
going on it after we got the money, but that’s I think the point here. 

We think we have something up here that needs to have some work 
done so that people can be ace ‘commodated. Now this isn’t any pro and 
con argument in my opinion as between the purpose and the goal of 
66 at all. I think we are all agreed on that. 

Mr. Wrirru. Senator, Id like to just say this: that I agree with you 
100 percent. There are funds needed. That’s the only + way you can 
carry out the program but what we have done in Mission 66 is try to 
get everything that needs to be done in the parks and to lay it before 
Congress in one bundle for the simple reason to know where you're 

going and what you’re getting for your money. 

Senator Macnuson. And it’s been long overdue. Even in the 
National Forest Service, we doubled the money this year for recrea- 
tional purposes. Some of your Forest Service recreational areas are 
almost in the category of what you’d call a slum in the city. We have 
the greatest recreational areas in the world and we are not taking 
care of them; we are not giving the people a chance to do something 
about it and T hope this misunderstanding will be cleared up and 
then we'll get down to brass tacks and get some recommendations and 
see where we are. 

In the meantime I say, I don’t know what caused this, but this 
all in the Christian Science Monitor on January the 27th, to be exact, 
26th. I have no further questions. 

Senator Murray. Thank you, Senator Magnuson, for your state- 
ment. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL SCEVA, GENERAL MANAGER, RAINIER 
NATIONAL PARK CO. 


Mr. Sceva. Just one word to defend my honor I might say. Mr. 
Wirth has just stated he made a mistake in talking to me and giving 
me some of those facts and he asked me to keep his confidence, ‘which 
I did, sir, and—— 
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Senator Murray. Wait a minute. Before you go any further I 
wish you would state your name and address for the purpose of the 
record. 

Senator Maenuson. Mr. Sceva is head of the park. 

Mr. Sceva. Paul Sceva, present general manager of the Rainier 
National Park Co. I’m the gentleman to whom Mr. Wirth just 
referred to who was in his office on the 26th of January. He told 
me generally what the plan was going to be. My purpose in coming 
to him was the protocol before I went to Senator Jackson and Senator 
Magnuson to get an appropriation for a new hotel which will be in the 
picture for the National Park Service for many years. I thought it 
best to clear it with Mr. Wirth and he as much as told me “I’ve got 
news for you because there isn’t going to be any hotel.” Not just those 
words but that was the substance of it. He said, “I'll ask you, Paul, 
to keep in confidence what I’m telling you until Friday the 27th 
because I'll be going before the President and the Cabinet at that 
time and I don’t want anything to break until after that.” 

Mind you, it was the 27th and I submit to you now, Christian 
Science Monitor on the 26th with the full story with Mr. Wirth’s 
picture in it and I give you also one of February 9 which couldn’t 
have been written just on the very day telling what they were going 
to do to Rainier National Park. 

Senator Murray. Very well, they will be filed with the record. 

(See exhibits. ) 

Mr. Sceva. Just one more thing to keep the record straight. In 
regard to the number of people and the percentage staying at Paradise. 
Of 206,601 people that entered the park this year between June 18 
and September 3, the season when Paradise Inn was open to out-of- 
State people, taking 25 percent of them which the Government esti- 
mates was 15,650 people. 

Now the house count of Paradise Inn, all we can take care of was 
approximately 14,000 people because our space has been reduced by the 
loss of lodge and our dormitories when we sold the property to the 
Government they reduced that, our dormitories and forced us to put 
out people in the lodge taking that away from the public, so our space 
has been reduced and we cannot accommodate over 14,000 people in 
the summer season and we this summer had 32 nights we were sold 
out, or 42 percent of the time, and of the house count of 14,000 
people those coming on stages and transportation were over 8,000 
coming out of State, so out of the 51,000 people from out of States 
that came to Paradise Valley, we took care of 25.9 percent of the 
people in Paradise Inn and would have taken care of a lot more had 
we had the space. 

At the present time, as I told you this morning, we are sold out for 
next summer on all of the Saturday nights so far. We've turned 
people down already. We have over 2,900 reservations as of this date 
and they are coming in fast. The U. P. was denied space just yester- 
day or day before yesterday, inquired about space for a Saturday night 
for one of their tours. If we had the space instead of having 14,000 
people we'd have twice or three times that amount and that’s the rea- 
son that we, that the hotel’s not going up, percentage of hotel’s going 
up with the campgrounds, there isn’t any room. 
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Senator Murray. Thank you for your statement. I wish to thank 
every one who appeared here today and submitted statements. I think 
we have a very fine record here that will be helpful to us in solving 
these problems that have been presented to the committee. I think 
you are entitled to this commendation for the care and effort you have 
put in to make this hearing so successful. I want to thank you. I will 
state that the record will be kept open for 15 days so anyone who 
desires to make an additional statement may do so if they send it to 
the committee in Washington within the next 15 days. 

Thank you very much. This terminates the hearing. 

(Whereupon the hearing adjourned at 4:45 p. m.) 





EXHIBITS 


(The following material was later submitted for the record :) 


[The Christian Science Monitor, Thursday, January 26, 1956] 


Our NATIONAL PArKs A HERITAGE WortH SAvING—MISSION 66 
CRUSADE TO PRESERVE “THy Woops AND TEMPLED HILLS” 


{By Max K. Gilstrap, chief of the Central News Bureau of the Christian Science 
Monitor) 


(In the series which begins with the accompanying article, Mr. Gilstrap will 
give on-the-spot reports of the problems—as well as the attractions—of all na- 
tional parks in continental United States and Alaska. Once a ranger naturalist 
in the Park Service himself, he is well qualified to make this survey. He has 
talked with hundreds of officials and park visitors in his study of the adequacy 
of park facilities around the country. Mr. Gilstrap visited—and will write 
about—the following parks: Rocky Mountain, Grand Teton, Isle Royale, Yellow- 
stone, Glacier, Olympic, Mount Rainier and Lassen Volcanic, Mount McKinley, 
Yosemite, Sequoia, Zion and Bryce Canyon, Mesa Verde, Big Bend, Grand Can- 
yon, Acadia, Shenandoah, Everglades, Carlsbad Caverns, Wind Cave, Hot Springs 
and Platt, Southwest monuments, and Southeast historical parks.) 

A stir runs through the National Park Service headquarters here in Washing- 
ton, It rumbles a bit, like the leaping waters of Yosemite Falls. The Park Serv- 
ice is determined to save the irreplaceable wilderness wonderlands of the United 
States from the ravages of misuse. 

President Eisenhower knows about the Park Service’s ambitious plans and is 
keenly interested. Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay frequently speaks 
proudly of them in public addresses. Director of the National Park Service, Con- 
rad L. Wirth, is set to report to congressional committees on the efforts under 
way. Comprehensive legislation and budgetary estimates are being drawn up to 
support an overall plan of action. 

The Interior Department announced last July that the total $45,029,300 ap- 
propriation for 1956 is 40 percent higher than the $32,225,590 appropriated for 
the National Park Service in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. A recommend- 
ed appropriation of $57,888,000 for the national parks for the fiscal year 1957 
was contained in the President’s budget that went to Congress early this month. 

However, Mr. Wirth has stated: “While the increases in appropriations for 
1956 and recommendation for further increased appropriations for 1957 are most 
encouraging and promise to help considerably in remedying some of the unsatis- 
factory conditions under which we have labored since orld War II, there is still 
much to be done—old buildings to be replaced, roads, trails, and other facilities 
built, to better meet the needs of park visitors.” 

Such encouraging activity means that Americans at last may be awakening 
from their preoccupation with material achievements long enough to prove they 
mean the sentiment they enthusiastically express about their country in song: 
“T love thy rocks and rills, thy woods and templed hills.” Any such awakening 
will come none too soon to secure the preservation of the nation’s vanishing wild- 
life, its spectacular scenery, and its cherished historical treasures found in its 
vast system of national parks and monuments, its historic sites, recreational 
areas, parkways, historic, military, and memorial parks. 

Seizing upon the stirrings of official and public interest the National Park 
Service has launched a campaign entitled “Mission 66.” Its purpose is to achieve 
the objectives necessary to preserve the nation’s natural wonders and at the same 
time take care of 80 million visitors expected in the parks by 1966—year of the 
Park Service’s golden anniversary. 
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Secretary McKay, recently calling attention to the increase of park visitation 
from 22 million in the least year before the war to almost 50 million last year 
says: 

“The first thing we did was to ask the last Congress for a whopping big appro- 
priation, the largest in history of the park system. What’s more, we got it. And 
in addition to adding to the system, we are improving facilities and increasing 
staffs. 

“We are also fighting off proposals which would invade our parks with unjusti- 
fied developments. We rejected a plan to build a dam at Glacier National Park 
which would have flooded 20,000 acres at Glacier View. We defeated attempts 
to build tramways at Mount Rainier, Rocky Mountain, Crater Lake, and Grand 
Canyon. We rejected a proposal to construct a ‘[V transmission tower in Scott’s 
Bluff National Monument.” 

DETERMINED EFFORTS 


The campaign, instigated by Mr. Wirth and to be carried out by dedicated 
Park Service personnel, is long overdue. Some of the Nation’s natural wonders 
already have suffered despoliation through public carelessness. Others have 
been lost forever by the encroachment of private and government interests. 

Valiantly, a lean force of park personnel with scant facilities has been fighting 
uphill against disinterestedness, threats of encroachment, and lack of financial 
support. Assisting them have been the National Parks Association, the Wilder- 
ness Society, and other conservation organizations. These determined efforts 
have helped, but they have not been nearly enough. 

Warning echoes from the parks have long told of serious encroachments upon 
wild areas being trampled on by crowds of visitors. The Service wants to keep 
undisturbed the plaintive cry of the rare trumpeter swan winging above Yellow- 
stone; the winds that ripple alpine flowers and swirl the clouds in the snow- 
streaked Olympics in Washington ; the crash of the herd of moose through dense 
forests on Isle Royale in Lake Superior. 

The warning echoes are heard in the tread of feet beneath the giant redwoods 
of Muir Woods and down in the cool depths of the crystal fairyland that is 
Carlsbad Caverns. The clop-clop of mule-back parties on their way down into 
the Grand Canyon and the cacophony of tropical birds that scatter before boating 
parties in the moss-hung tropical Everglades of Florida—these, too, are warnings. 

How can the United States conserve its natural wonders for the enjoyment 
of the people and at the same time leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of 
future generations? This is the question not only the National Park Service but 
all Americans must face and answer satisfactorily. 

It was an epic moment for Americans when the national-park idea was first 
broached as a group of explorers sat around a flickering campfire in spectacular 
Yellowstone in 1870. 

In a flash of inspiration Cornelius Hedges, a lawyer from Montana, spoke up 
in a discussion that had centered on the possibilities of private exploitation of 
this area. He shunned the idea of financial opportunity and suggested that 
attractions of such worth be preserved in a national park for all the people. 
It caught on. Support was gained for the idea and Yellowstone became the 
first national park in 1872. 

It was Stephen T. Mather, the first national park director, who enunciated 
the idealism and set the sites for the world’s greatest conservation mission. 
Horace M. Albright, his able successor, and each director since, has followed, 
within the scope of his talents and vision and within the climate of public opinion, 
the original precedents laid down. 

It has not been easy for the revolutionary national-park idea which sputtered, 
caught fire, then spread to become a model for many national parks throughout 
the world. With mounting population and intensified demands for use of land, 
certain political and financial interests have threatened to mar with commercial 
projects the beauty of the national parks and other wilderness areas. 

Friction has come over jurisdiction of land between States, and between States 
and the Nation. As a result, a reawakening and rededication to the original 
ideals of the Park Service and a continuous reaffirmation of them is obviously 
necessary if the scenic wonderlands of the United States are to be saved. 

Resolute, the National Park Service is aware of its responsibility. But it has 
been handicapped by the inability to bring direct pressure upon Congress for its 
needs. It has no lobbyists. Its personnel is bound by loyalty to decisions made 
above. Its object of preserving scenic and historical values is not so easy to 
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dramatize with the monetary urgency that characterizes some of the demands 
of other Government agencies. 

It has, to be sure, a multitude of avid supporters among the general public. 
But such support, except for a few conservation groups, is unorganized. It 
therefore must depend upon a long-range program of public enlightenment and 
pressure. 

The present national-parks picture, discouraging as it is in certain respects, 
is not without some bright spots. A recent sizable congressional appropriation 
has been made to the parks for the current fiscal year. The number of seasonal 
interpretative and protective personnel has been increased. A start has been 
made in acquiring privately owned lands within park boundaries, made possible 
by private donations matched by Federal funds. 

Money for roads has been advanced through the Federal Highway Act. More 
adequate power and communications have been provided. There has been some 
replacement of old facilities. But such help has been scant in comparison to 
what remains to be done. 

The task of providing areas for the benefit and enjoyment of the people, with 
the stipulation that these areas be left unimpaired for future generations, offers 
a formidable challenge to the Park Service. It means listening with one ear 
to the so-called “‘purists’” who prefer that the parks be preserved even at the 
expense of reducing public access to them. It means listening with the other 
ear to those who believe that adjustments and compromises must be made in 
order to let more people use the park areas. 

In long chats with both groups I came to the conclusion that they are in agree- 
ment fundamentally in their desire to preserve as well as “use” the natural 
treasures they love. Their differences of opinion lie largely in the realm of 
emphasis and these are being ironed out on the anvil of discussion and by trial 
and error with a resulting middle-of-the-trail approach that will offer practical 
solutions. 


NEW SERVICES DEMANDED 


Without judging the failure of the United States Government, beset by defense 
priorities, to take care of certain acute and even deplorable situations witnessed 
in the parks, the reason for their existence particularly during recent years is 
explainable. During the past 30 years there has been a revolution in travel and 
in the recreation habits of Americans. Increased use of the automobile, in- 
creasing population, the rising standard of living, the shorter work week, and 
spreading the benefits to greater masses of people—all have combined to produce 
a phenomenal increase in travel which has doubled since the war. 

But increased travel is only part of the picture. Like this writer and his wife 
and two small children, an increasing number of persons who set out to hobnob 
with nature wish to use picnic areas and stay in cabins and motels. Others seek 
campgrounds and trailer courts. 

All this means that new kinds of services have had to be provided by the park 
concessioners, formerly largely dependent upon rail and bus travelers who 
wished to stay in hotels. It means that the Park Service has had to provide 
new kinds of protection, more interpretative services, more and better roads. 

What park personnel have needed is a fresh start. They have needed to 
reexamine their problems and to develop a program which will meet modern 
requirements and anticipate future demands. 

In answer to this need Mr. Wirth recently set up a special task force to take 
a new look at the parks and the National Park Service. He told them-to dis 
regard precedent, policy, and present operating procedures. All they had to 
remember, he said, was the fundamental purpose of the national parks and, in 
line with this purpose, to devise operation and development plans that will best 
meet the urgent problems of parks today. 

With reports crackling with frankness from the parks for guidance, the mission 
66 task force has hammered out its plan within the broad original park concepts. 
Its recommendations include ways of dispersing visitors throughout the park 
areas and discouraging private holdings; they suggest means of enterprise to 
serve the public both in the parks and adjacent to them. They include a financial 
plan to assist in increasing the number of park personnel and to improve facili 
ties and services of the parks as well as the concessioners. 

As mission 66 rolls forward, Mr. Wirth reminds the Nation that in preserving 
its parks it is priming the pump of its economy through bolstering many large 
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and small enterprises throughout the land which benefit from the vacationist’s 
dollar. As to the benefits derived from the parks themselves, Mr. Wirth answers 
out of his own indefatigable efforts expended in behalf of America’s scenic and 
historical sanctuaries : 

“We derive from our national parks a pride in government, love of the land, 
and faith in the American tradition. Most important, they help us to rehabilitate 
our inspirational and spiritual resources on which is dependent our ultimate 
strength as a force in the free world. This is worth all that we need to spend,” 


[The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Thursday, February 9, 1956] 


RAINIER MARKS GROWING PULL oF PARKS—THE NATIONAL ParRKsS: A HEBITAGE 
WortH SAVING 


By Max K. Gilstrap, Chief of the Central News Bureau of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


CASCADE RANGE 


If any national parks know the crushing impact of increasing crowds, it is 
those that encompass two dormant volcanoes which shoulder out the sky in 
the Far West. 

In no place more than Mount Rainer in Washington and in Lassen Volcanic 
National Park in northern California do the special problems of the national 
parks appear with more clarity. It is obvious that if mounting crowds continue 
to use these distinctive parks for recreation in the same way they use big city 
parks much of their inspirational significance will be jeopardized. 

Here again the parks wrestle with their greatest problem: How can they keep 
the latchstring out to all and at the same time discharge their responsibility of 
keeping the parks unimpaired for future generations? 

It is plain that no one will be kept out. It is equally plain that the purpose 
of the national parks will have to be made clear to visitors again and again if 
the parks’ special value is to be retained. 

This means restating constantly that travelers bent on recreation—who are 
seeking diversion in the form of swimming, golf, dancing, movies, tennis, etc., 
can find them amply provided in places other than national parks developed 
primarily as places for inspirational and educational purposes. 


UNSPOILED REFRESH MENT 


This concept does not disparage in any way those seeking relaxing worth-while 
recreation. It emphasizes, rather, there is need in the United States of keeping 
a few areas preserved in their pristine grandeur for those in this and future 
generations who yearn for the refreshment to be derived from the quietude of 
unspoiled natural areas. 

It may seem paradoxical that park officials speak with questionable pride of 
their yearly travel figures. More people, of course, mean that the parks are 
being appreciated. 

But more important, a big travel figure helps the parks make a stronger case for 
improved roads, more rangers, and more facilities. Contrariwise, better equipped 
parks enable them to take care of more people who, in turn, will exert more 
pressures on the parks. So the struggle goes on. 

No one forgets the mountain majesty that is found in the bold, forceful beauty 
of Mount Rainier and Lassen Peak. Less known but rapidly coming to public 
attention are the dramatically beautiful settings of these two peaks which form 
a delightful backdrop with lush wilderness, canyons, flower fields, and innumer- 
able waterfalls and wildlife. Unfortunately not everyone appears to sense 
the true values that are here. 


WASTED ON MISFITS 


A hurried visitor with dozens of vacation stickers plastered on his car whirled 
into the parking area at Yakima Park in Mount Rainier National Park and 
hopped out. He glanced at the carpet of blue lupines, white phlox, yellow butter- 
cups, plumes of bear grass sprinkling the deep green meadow. He looked beyond 
to the fir and pine forest. Then he squinted upward to massive Mount Rainier 
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with cloud puffs drifting upward across the ice fields to the smooth dome and 
the pale sky above. 

“Hey,” he called to a ranger. “What is there around here to see?” Before 
the ranger could answer, he muttered about it being cold, asked about a “good 
show” in the nearest town, and roared off with the children blowing horns and 
waving pennants from the back windows. 

It is admitted here that the present concession facilities have not achieved 
a standard they will have as more visitors “discover” the place, The cafeteria 
is quite barren, although new plywood construction is promised for this spring. 
In the same way, the blockhouse museum leaves much to be desired. Still, the 
really avid nature enthusiast would find delight in the ranger-naturalist talks 
and exhibits—a mounted cougar, stories of vulcanology, a relief map, and 
buttons to press which flash scenes offering Mount Rainier at your finger tips. 

At present the main pressure of travel is around the mountain to the south 
at Paradise which also enjoys a winter season from December to March. Here 
is where the planning is centered on how to protect a fragile wilderness area as 
750,000 visitors will swell to 1 million in the next 10 years. 


CROWDS TAX FACILITIES 


Standing with Superintendent Preston P. Macy in a campground one Sunday 
afternoon, we witnessed a Cimarron Rush in the picnicking grounds at the foot 
of Mount Rainier. Crowds had burst in from Seattle and Portland a few hours 
away. Some stay overnight in the concessions and campgrounds. But cold 
weather and lack of space cut the numbers down. 

Mount Rainier’s problem is to encourage and provide as much day use of the 
park as possible. It is, at the same time, to encourage private enterprise to 
develop overnight facilities outside the park and to eliminate public campgrounds 
from the higher altitudes and expand them at lower elevations. It is also to 
relocate the park headquarters with its scattered facilities from the heavy snow 
areas down into more advantageous lower locations outside the park. 

Here in Mount Rainier where the [pilot] study for mission 66—a 10-year plan 
to rehabilitate the national parks—was made, an ambitious program is under 
way. Chief objectives include expansion of museums, better roads and trails 
to enable visitors to better appreciate the dormant voleano with a 14,408-foot 
crest, “an Arctic island in a temperate zone.” 

As the problems of rehabilitation are tackled, park officials here, as at Rocky 
Mountain and cther national parks, are caught between the pressures exerted 
by the recreationists and the conservationists. 


DIVERSE AIMS NOTED 


Led by local commercial groups, the recreationists tend to look upon Mount 
Rainier National Park more as a resort to be developed to the fullest. They 
recall that the national parks were set aside originally for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of all the peuple and see no reason why accommodations and recreation 
facilities should not be so arranged to comfortably take care of one and all. 

Spearheaded by the National Parks Association and other groups, the conser- 
vationists recall another original national park tenet that the parks are to be 
left unimpaired for future generations to enjoy. They insist that the parks 
be used in a manner that will place emphasis on the meaning of the wilderness 
and its wildlife community rather than upon recreation and amusements. 

It was regarded here as a signal victory for the conservationists when Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay decided against the erection of a tramway on the 
mountainside. At the same time, Mr. McKay aroused the concern of many park 
enthusiasts by discussing plans for developing the park for greater winter use— 
plans which call for a T-bar ski lift nearly a mile long at Paradise Valley. 

Such developments, the conservationists feel, indicate a trend in the park 
service and local thinking that, if pursued, would turn Mount Rainier National 
Park into an ordinary winter playground. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTORS 


Undoubtedly both groups are trying to bring happiness to a large number 
of people. It is only logical that it requires some time for the revolutionary 
national park idea to catch on. Perhaps the most amazing thing is the fact that 
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commercial interests have come to appreciate the park concepts so quickly and 
have cooperated so willingly in this and other national parks. 

It is not insignificant that the Automobile Club of Washington has stated in 
a letter to the National Parks Association that it “has no desire or intent to 
expand the restricted zones of commercial development beyond those which 
already are in effect (at Mount Rainier), or which are contemplated for future 
development by persons charged with park policy and administration.” 

If the automobile club at the same time supports the idea of a tramway on 
the mountain it indicates is allowed by legislation which set up the park, it 
offers a further challenge to the conservationists. They must show that every 
modification of the natural landscape lessens the unique inspirational value 
where preservation of a natural sanctuary for inspiration, not preservation of 
holiday grounds for masses of people, is the primary objectives. 

Farther south another of the Pacific coast’s majestic peaks that was flinging 
fires and smoke against the skies in not so remote times is Lassen Peak towering 
over the southernmost part of the Cascade Range, Similar to Mount Rainier 
scenically, Lassen’s travel problem differs in one striking respect. It is a 
camper’s park. 

CAMP STAY LIMITED 


A third of its visitors, many of whom are from California and Oregon, remain 
several days in the campgrounds or concession lodges. Its pleasant climate and 
open yellow pine forests are so alluring that a 30-day limit has been put on camp- 
ing in order that more people can enjoy this wonderland. 

With the tremendous shift of population to the West, people are discovering 
this most recently active volcano in continental United States. 

As summer comes they hurry to the cool Lassen slopes where they romp in 
an entrancing area of volcanic caves, boiling sulfur springs bordered by flower- 
carpeted meadows and myriads of jeweled lakes hidden among virgin evergreen 
forests where wildlife is abundant. In the winter they don winter togs and 
come to frolic in winter sports. 

Here, as in Rainier and other national parks, is again the story of overburdened 
campgrounds with no provision for house trailers; of insufficient ranger and 
naturalist forces to take care of protection and interpretation, of inadequate 
housing for employees, insufficient maintenance facilities, and poor roads, A 


large and more modern museum is needed together with interpretive devices 
principally at Manzanita, Juniper, and Summit Lakes. 

A primary road should be constructed that will link Summit Lake with Juniper 
Lake to help relieve the concentration of visitors in the Manzanita Lake area 


by providing freer circulation. 


[Evening News, Port Angeles, Wash., Thursday, October 11, 1956] 
PENINSULA RESIDENTS HAVE CHANCE To TrEstTiIry AT PARK SERVICE HEARING 


Olympic Peninsula residents may testify at the congressional committee hear- 
ing in Tacoma Monday regarding National Park Service 10-year development 
plans under mission 66. 

The hearing resulted from intensive criticism on Puget Sound against that part 
of mission 66 aiming to eliminate high altitude overnight rooms in Mount Rainier 
National Park. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson told the Evening News he will try to schedule 
Olympic Peninsula witnesses in the afternoon Monday if they notify his office 
in advance. His office is room 411 United States Courthouse, Seattle, telephone 
Mutual 3300. 

He indicated the committee may hear comments on development plans for 
Olympic as well as Mount Rainier National Parks. 

The Park Service has not yet announced detailed mission 66 plans for Olympic 
National Park. Its only high altitude Olympic lodge is on Hurricane Ridge 
near Port Angeles. So far it is for day use only. 


LIMIT LODGE USE 


At Mount Rainier, mission 66 likewise proposes to limit high-altitude lodges to 
day use. Reasons stated are increased public use and limited extent. of high 
altitude areas; also short season and high cost of overnight rooms at high alti- 
tudes, notably at Paradise Valley and Sunset Park. 
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Mission 66 would increase total overnight capacity of Mount Rainier National 
Park by greatly expanding public campgrounds at low levels, but would eliminate 
existing high-altitude campgrounds at Paradise Valley and Sunset Park. 

Mission 66 also proposes to move headquarters needing more space to a lower 
elevation outside the park, at a cost of $2,700,000. It would use the level area 
thus released at Longmire for more public facilities, including more campground 
capacity, but no overnight rooms. Opponents denounce this move as a waste of 
public money which should go to provide tourist rooms in the park. 


NO NEW LODGE 


In line with present administration policy to limit overnight room construction 
to private capital instead of Government capital, the Park Service proposes no 
new Government lodge at any altitude to replace the existing old hotels at Para- 
dise and Longmire. 

Several years ago the Government purchased those two hotels from Rainier 
National Park Co., which said it could operate them as owner only at considerable 
loss. 

Since selling the hotels, the company has operated them as concessioner, and 
advocated construction of a new Government hotel at Paradise, also an all year 
tramway. 

During the last world war, the company itself eliminated its former cabins 
for rent at Paradise Valley, Sunset Park, and Longmire as too costly to maintain. 

Rainier National Park Co. continues to own and operate the only public trans- 
portation to Mount Rainier for visitors who come by railroad and airplane rather 
than in their own automobiles. The company and many commercial critics con- 
tend that these are the only tourists that count, and that in order to attract them, 
the park must provide overnight rooms at high altitudes. 


{Port Angeles Evening News, Saturday, October 13, 1956] 


NATIONAL PARKS SusBsipizE More Campers, But Not More RooMeErs 
(By C. N. Webster ) 


For overnight visitors in national parks, the present Republican admin- 
istration plans to subsidize even more tourists in free campgrounds. 

But the same administration declines to subsidize rental rooms through new 
construction by the Government. It limits that to private capital. 

In some national parks, private capital primarily interested in the trans- 
poration business was attracted to construct hotels and cabins to help attract 
visitors into the parks, despite short seasons and high operating costs. 

But hotels and cabins now face rapid, economical private automobile trans- 
portation; also continued denial in national parks of tramways so lucrative 
elsewhere. 

Private capital may be attracted as concessioner to operate Government-owned 
rooms, especially with other inducements like a monopoly on public transporta- 
tion by bus and railroad. 

That means subsidy in the form of new construction and maintenance—at a 
loss to the Government—similar to its free campgrounds and day-use facilities. 

In various States, many State parks and some national forests now charge 
visitors for the use of public campgrounds and picnic grounds, 

No such proposal has come from the National Park Service. Under mission 
66 it plans to expand camping and picnicking facilities, while continuing its 
traditional policy of providing their facilities free. 


MOUNT RAINIER CAMPGROUNDS 


Seeking further details regarding Mount Rainier National Park, the Evening 
News obtained the following data from its Superintendent Preston P. Macy 
(formerly in the same capacity at Olympic National Park). 

Mount Rainier National Park now has 9 campgrounds, capacity 504 units. 

Mission 66 proposes 7 campgrounds, capacity 833 units, a net increase of 329 
units. That is after eliminating two present high altitude campgrounds: Para- 
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dise at 5,500 feet with 128 units, and Sunrise (Yakima Park) at 6,400 feet with 
55 units. 

Superintendent Macy says that because of extreme snow depth the high-altitude 
campgrounds have not been available of late until about August 1. The 1955 
opening date was August 8 at upper Paradise campground and August 20 at 
lower Paradise. 

“We have photos taken July 29 this year showing just a few inches of camp 
tables above the snow. We have photos of campground tables made of con- 
crete, like those at LaPoel (Lake Crescent), showing the heavy concrete base 
for the 3-inch cedar tops, broken, allowing the top to sag,” Macy says. 

Mount Rainier now has 2 picnic grounds for day-use, capacity 40 units. 

Mission 66 proposes 6 picnic grounds, capacity 525 units, including 100 at Para- 
dise Valley (none now) and 155 at Sunrise Park (20 now). 


OVERNIGHT ROOMS 


Mount Rainier’s only high-altitude rooms total 113 at Paradise Inn, constructed 
in 1917 plus a 1922 annex. All hotel and food service at this 5,500-foot altitude 
stops on Labor Day. 

Rainier National Park Co. which built Paradise Inn formerly had 200 cabins 
at Paradise and 250 cabins at Sunrise Park. 

Because snow damage and high maintenance costs made them unprofitable, the 
company sold these cabins for defense housing during the war. 

At the lower altitudes, Longmire Inn, constructed in 1918, has 14 rooms, and 
Ohanepecosh Lodge, constructed in 1925-26, has 10 rooms plus 32 housekeeping 
cabins. Longmire now has no cabins for public use. 

In his first detailed mission 66 plan for any national park, National Park 
Service Director Wirth said removing Mount Rainier’s headquarters to Ash- 
ford, 7 miles outside the park, will cost no more than needed rehabilitation. 

He said that will release more land for public use on one of the park’s two 
larger streamside benches, which otherwise would be further restricted by neces- 
sary expansion of the headquarters area. 


3 PERCENT OF TOTAL VISITORS USE OVERNIGHT ROOMS 


Total visitor count at Mount Rainier National Park in 1955 was 839,214. 

Approximately 90 percent came in summer, 60 percent on weekends, 77 per- 
cent from Washington State, 54 percent from the immediate vicinity including 
Seattle and Tacoma. 

Approximately 10 percent of the visitors arriving during July, August, and 
September stay overnight inside the park. Of these, approximately 70 percent 
are campers and 30 percent stay in hotels and cabins. 

Thus approximately 3 percent of total park visitors stay overnight in hotels 
and cabins. 

OLYMPIC SITUATION 


While mission 66 plans for Olympic National Park development by 1966 have 
not been announced, they might logically resemble the Mount Rainier plans— 
especially as to banning overnight rooms at high altitudes and confining future 
overnight room construction at any altitude to private enterprise. 

This caused Senator Henry M. Jackson particularly to invite to the Tacoma 
hearing Monday any Olympic Peninsula residents who want to testify regarding 
such development at either national park, as announced in Thursday’s Evening 
News following a telephone call from his office. 

Jackson's original sponsorship of the mile-high Hurricane Lodge near Port 
Angeles included plans for some overnight cabins at this Government project. 
So far it is confined to day use. When the new highway to Hurricane Ridge 
is completed in 1958, visitors will be only 20 miles by good roads from overnight 
rooms supplied by private enterprise at Port Angeles. To low altitude benches 
along the Olympic park boundary, the distance would be only about 15 miles, - 

But from Mount Rainier Park boundaries, the distance to existing cities and 
overnight rooms is far greater. 

If private capital fails to construct overnight rooms at low levels inside or 
near Mount Rainier Park boundaries, Government construction and maintenance 
at some loss appears consistent with more campgrounds. 
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[Port Angeles Evening News, Friday, October 12, 1956] 


CONTROVERSY ON OVERNIGHT RooMS IN NATIONAL PARKS SHOWS SHIFTING POLIcYy 
TOWARD GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


(By C. N. Webster) 


The congressional committee hearing at Tacoma October 15 results from 
strenuous attacks from Puget Sound commercial organizations and newspapers 
upon three parts of the National Park Service plan for Mount Rainier National 
Park development under mission 66. These are: 

1. Eliminate overnight rooms at high altitudes (Paradise Valley) where 
building maintenance is too costly and use the limited level spaces there for 
more day-use facilities. 

2. Move park headquarters from Longmire to Ashford 7 miles outside the 
park at a cost of $2,700,000, a sum which otherwise might be available for new 
high altitude rooms for visitors. 

3. New construction of overnight accommodations to be by private capital 
only, not by Government capital. These are to be at “scenic sites close to the 
park’s borders, and in or out of the park,” as former Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay said in his March 15 press release. It gave details of the first 
mission 66 plan for any national park. 

The Government has not specified such sites nor disclosed any prospective 
private capital builders. The United States does own much land in national 
forests around the park where building concessions might be available readily. 


MORE VISITORS 


Secretary McKay’s announcement, submitted to him by National Park Service 
Director Conrad L. Wirth, said: “The Mount Rainier program is designed * * * 
to take care of the more than 1 million visitors expected in the park annually 
by 1906. Last year Mount Rainier visitors totaled almost 840,000. * * * Point- 
ing out that 92 percent of all visitors to Mount Rainier do not stay in the park 
overnight and that of those who do, 66 percent are campers, Director Wirth 
said the mission 66 plans are directed primarily toward providing adequately for 
those two groups, both day use and overnight use.” 

Only 3 percent of total Mount Rainier visitors now stay overnight there in 
hotels or cabins. 


PUBLIC TRANSIT 


Rainier National Park Co., the concessioner which originally built and now 
operates inns purchased by the Government in 1952, still owns the tour buses 
from Seattle and Tacoma. Under the usual Park Service monopoly conces- 
sion, it provides the only public transportation into the park. Patronage for 
its buses and overnight rooms at Paradise comes mainly from distant visitors 
who arrive on tours by railroads and airlines. 

The company declares overnight high-altitude rooms are necessary to attract 
these tourists. To it, the great majority of tourists who come now in their 
own cars, hardly count. 

Seattle-Tacoma newspapers and commercial groups agree, although park 
records show that only 3 percent of the total park visitors stay in overnight 
rooms inside the park. 

For example, a Seattle Post-Intelligencer August 27 editorial entitled “Wrong 
Plan” concluded: “But one thing we know for certain—mission 66 would be the 
end of the park as a tourist attraction, not a new beginning.” 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 


On October 6 the Associated Press reported from Tacoma that Congressman 
Thor Tollefson urged removal of Director Wirth because “Wirth was a hold- 
over from the Truman administration and does not reflect the view of the 
present administration on national park matters.” 

The AP report as published here Saturday continued: “The Congressman 
criticized. Wirth’s proposal to remove overnight facilities from Mount Rainier 
National Park and charged the proposed removal of park headquarters from 
Longmire was ‘contrary to one of the basic policies established by Congress.’ 
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Elimination of overnight facilities, Tollefson said, would prevent many tourists 
from enjoying the park.” 
WHAT'S NEW 


Location of park headquarters outside a national park in a nearby town is 
not new. In Washington state, Mount Rainier’s headquarters were at Tacoma 
until moved to Longmire’s region of heavy snowfall, remote from towns and 
schools. 

Olympic headquarters are at Port Angeles. 

Oregon’s Crater Lake headquarters are at Medford. 

Only the plan to ban overnight facilities at high altitudes is new. This plan 
originated under the Eisenhower-McKay administration, not under the pre- 
ceding Democratic administrations. Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
announced it March 15 in the first detailed plan for any national park under 
mission 66, namely for Mount Rainier. 


GOVERNMENT CONSTRUCTION 


Opposition to Government construction of overnight rooms for tourists is a 
basic policy of the Republican Eisenhower administration. And it was the 
traditional national parks policy prior to 1933. 

Between 1933 and 1953, the Democratic administration under Presidents 
Roosevelt-Truman and Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes began to change the 
traditional policy. The Park Service then favored government ownership when 
owners sought to sell their overnight rooms. This also implied new construction 
by the Government in the future, even if scarcely any occurred before the Re- 
publican reversal in 1953. 

Before this reversal, Tacoma’s Republican Congressman Tollefson secured a 
special act of Congress authorizing Government purchase of Rainier National 
Park Co. facilities inside the park. 

Following a showing by the company that it could no longer maintain its 
buildings on park land, the National Park Service purchased them in 1952 for 
$300,000. 

Sinee then Rainier National Park Co. has operated them as concessioner, and 
has advocated Government construction of a new hotel at high altitude. 


TRAMWAY ISSUE 


Another outside proposal which still rankles Puget Sound critics of the Park 
Service is its denial of their efforts to get an all-year permanent chair-lift tram- 
way on Mount Rainier. 

The Automobile Club, chambers of commerce, newspapers, and Gov. Arthur 
B. Langlie vigorously campaigned for this as a visitor attraction. 

But Republican Secretary of the Interior McKay denied it, upon Director 
Wirth’s recommendation to continue to exclude such machines from national 
parks. 

All-year tramways do operate in national forests on Mount Baker and Mount 
Hood. Since they are profitable, the question at Mount Rainier was Government 
permission, not Government construction. 

Opponents of an all-year chair lift on Mount Rainier contended Cascade 
Mountain national forests near Tacoma and Seattle offer ample space for addi- 
tional chair lifts without introducing them into a national park. Mount Rainier 
National Park does permit demountable ski lifts for winter use only. 

A concluding .article tomorrow will give official data on campgrounds and 
rooms at Mount Rainier, present and proposed. 

Monday’s congressional committee nearing starts at 9 a. m. in the Hotel 
Winthrop, Tacoma. Senator Jackson asks anybody who wishes to testify to 
contact his Seattle office in advance—telephone Mutual 3300. 


OcTOBER 24, 1956. 
Miss Corperia M. THIEL, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Miss THIEL: Your letter of October 18 directed to Senator Murray, chair- 
man of this committee, has been received. Senator Murray is absent from 
Washington at the present time; but you may be sure that your request concerning 
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overnight accommodations at Paradise in Mount Rainier National Park will 
be made a part of the record on this matter. 

As you know, in accordance with the chairman’s announcement, the record 
will be kept open for the receipt of written statements from interested parties 
for a period of 15 days from and after October 15, 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiritLiAM H. Copurn, Counsel. 


SEATTLE, WASH., October 18, 1956 
Subject: Overnight accommodations, Paradise, Mount Rainier. 
Hon. JAMES MURRAY, 
United States Senator, Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stir: Referring to the above matter, may I add to the many which you 
lave already received, by recommendation for the continuation of overnight 
accommodations at Paradise on Mount Rainier. 

Because I have been a resident of Seattle for over 50 years, it has been my 
privilege often to enjoy the beauties of Mount Rainier. As a longtime member 
of the Washington Alpine Club, which has for its objects the preservation of the 
natural beauty and to encourage the healthful enjoyment of the great Northwest, 
in my younger days I have covered the trails in many of the less accessible areas 
of the Olympic and Cascade Mountains, as well as the trials on Mount Rainier, 
and I can truthfully say there is no more majestic or beautiful sight from the 
higher elevations than the snow-covered slopes of the mountain which the Indians 
called God. 

During more recent years I have been a guest at Paradise Inn, and have had 
the opportunity of meeting many tourists, including botanists, geologists, artists, 
etce., who have come from the various States, and from Canada and other foreign 
countries, and I have ofen heard it said that the scenery, flowers, trees, etc., at 
Paradise and other high parks on the mountain, surpass that of the Alps and 
other beauty spots in the world, and that Paradise is the highlight of the trip. 

I have made it a practice to observe the license plates of automobiles parked 
in the vicinity of Paradise Inn, and during many visits have seen cars from every 
State—a great number of them from States along the eastern coast, and it would 
be a great pity if the tourists from these far-off places were unable to secure 
hotel accommodations and spend a night or two in this beautiful place. 

I believe also that hotel and cabin accommodations should be provided at 
Yakima Park, on the north side of the mountain, as there is much space there 
for these, and also for the parking of cars, which is a problem at Paradise. 
This would ease the crowded parking conditions caused by picnickers and the 
thousands who go to Paradise from nearby points to spend the day. Yakima 
Park is at least 700 feet higher than Paradise, but because of the level terrain, 
the snow melts earlier and affords the enjoyment of a longer season. With the 
Stevens Canyon Road completed, it would be possible to relieve the daily and 
weekend overload at Paradise if additional facilities were provided on the north 
side. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Miss CorpeLta M. THIEL. 


OcrosBER 24. 1954. 
Mr. ©. FraNK BROCKMAN, 
Associate Professor of Forestry, College of Forestry, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Professor BrocKMAN: This acknowledges receipt of your letter of October 
22 relative to the problem of providing additional accommodations within the 
boundaries of Mount Rainier National Park under the mission 66 program. 

As you know, the National Parks Service is now studying the problem and will 
have available the suggestions, recommendations, and proposals made to this 
committee at the recent hearing in Tacoma, Wash. The record of that hearing 
will be kept open for the inclusion of statements, such as yours, until November 1. 

You may be sure that your recommendation in support of the existing mission 
66 program for the park will be fully considered both by the members of this 
committee and by the officials of the National Parks Service in our mutual efforts 
to work out a sensible and practical solution. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. Cosurn, Counsel. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., October 22, 1956, 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: At the hearing October 15, relative to mission 66 and its relation- 
ship to the future development of Mount Rainier National Park, it was stated 
that the record would be held open for 15 days to permit the addition of any 
statements which might be in order. Asa result I am submitting this letter. 

I am not a representative of any group but, on the basis of training, general 
background, and experience I believe that I have better than average knowledge 
of the Mount Rainier National Park situation. From about 1928 to 1946 I was 
employed by the National Park Service as park naturalist; about 14 years of 
that period I lived at Longmire and worked in Mount Rainier National Park—the 
balance of my period with the National Park Service was spent as park natural- 
ist at Yosemite National Park. My long association with Mount Rainier 
enabled me to study many aspects of its administration and development ; since 
I was a resident at Longmire I am also well aware of the hazards and dis- 
advantages of that location as park headquarters. Since leaving the National 
Park Service I have been associated with the faculty of the College of Forestry, 
University of Washington, and teach—in addition to certain other courses—a 
course on the recreational management of wild lands. 

On the basis of the foregoing experience I personally heartily approve mission 
66 as applied to future development of Mount Rainier National Park. While 
details of an overall improvement program cannot be formed quickly—and must, 
necessarily, be kept fluid—I am familiar enough with general National Park 
Service thinking to know that most anything that they propose would be based 
upon careful consideration of all aspects of a given situation. I strongly feel 
that any major development, particularly as it relates to hotels, be postponed 
until there is time to observe certain changes in park travel as a result of the 
opening of the Stevens Canyon Road. Further, in spite of the cost, I feel that 
careful consideration should be given to removal of headquarters (now at Long- 
mire) to a more suitable location at a lower level and to a point more readily 
accessible at all seasons of the year. 

In short, all the thinking about mission 66 which relates to Mount Rainier 
National Park seems to make good sense—from the standpoint of preservation of 
park values and from the standpoint of overall public service. 

Very truly yours, 
C. FRANK BrocKMAN, 
Associate Professor of Forestry, 
College of Forestry, University of Washington. 


Mr. CopurNn : Here are two letters on the Mount Rainier National Park issue. 
I will appreciate your having these letters included in the public record. 
Thank you very much, 
JULIA PETERSON, 
Secretary to Senator Jackson. 
OcToBER 24, 1956. 


SipNEY C. VOLINN, 
Seattle, Wash., October 16, 1956. 


Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR JACKSON : I am sending copies of this letter to the persons desig- 
nated, and I hope that you will not mind my using this method of multiple copies, 
and I hope that the recipients of the copies will not mind the method either. 

I have been following with a great deal of interest the hearings relative to the 
development of Mount Rainier National Park pursuant to mission 66. It is 
interesting to see how emotional the approach of all the people concerned is to 
a matter which, after all, all persons involved sincerely feel is purely and simply 
a question of serving the public interest. 

I moved to the Northwest in 1946 from the east coast, because, among other 
things, I liked the outdoors. Since that time I have hiked hundreds and hun- 
dreds of miles through the Cascades and Olympics. I have climbed many of the 
peaks in the State of Washington and to pinpoint the matter have covered on 
foot most of the hundred miles of the Wonderland Trail which’ goes around 
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Mount Rainier. I am a member of one of the leading conservationist groups in 
this State, that is, the Mountaineers, I mention all of the foregoing to point 
out that I am not one of those people who enjoy scenery from the side of the 
road. I like the interior of the mountains and rather dislike any area where 
people camp near their automobiles. 

Therefore, I have every reason, so far as personal inclination goes, to feel that 
there should be no manmade attraction which would tend to draw thousands of 
tourists into the upper regions of the mountains. I could contend that indi- 
viduals who are really interested in the mountains and in the wildlife there can 
come in the hard way as I enjoy doing. However, the fact of the matter is that 
the great majority of the people who go to our wilderness areas are people who 
visit in their automobiles and who desire to avail themselves of some of the 
amenities of civilization in a natural setting. Our national parks should be 
set up for the pleasure and enjoyment of the easygoing many and not the hardy 
few. I feel that the personnel who run our parks and our national forests are 
of a basically hardy disposition and are not inclined to have any insight into the 
attitudes and desires of the great bulk of our citizens who either cannot or will 
not engage in the backbreaking effort required by traveling into the country 
beyond the end of the road. The fact that I do not feel the effort too great 
for what I get out of it is no criterion. The fact that a ranger or other person 
whose attitudes have been developed by traveling on foot or by horse to the 
back country feels that the effort is worth it is also no criterion. I think that, 
based upon my own observations, it is an incontrovertible fact that a very minor 
proportion of those who visit Mount Rainier National Park have the will or the 
ability to travel very far beyond the end of any road. 

The thinking seems to be prevalent that low-level facilities would be satis- 
factory. The main attraction of the park is the view from the 5,000-foot level, 
either at Sunrise or at Paradise, from the great dome of the mountain, as well 
as the rarefied atmosphere which exists at higher levels. People also do like to 
take walks or short hikes in this area. 

There are all kinds of people who enjoy being in the mountains. There are 
people who come simply for the view, there are people who come to stroll, and 
there are people who come to ski. As I keep pointing out, the people who come 
simply to observe nature in the hidden fastnesses of the mountain are rela- 
tively few. I feel that one of the great lacks we have in our mountains and in 
our parks is that of facilities. The fact that a large lodge would be in the park, 
at an upper level, would not particularly disturb these beyond the road areas 
inasmuch as people very seldom hike a mile or more beyond the end of any 
road. A large lodge with further development, such as ski lifts and horse 
trails, if made sufficiently attractive, would induce large numbers of daily 
visitors who would receive tremendous pleasure and recreation thereby. It 
would do these people good and, as a matter of fact, do our entire State good. 
One has only to look at what has happened in the Canadian national parks to 
realize that the thousands upon thousands of people who visit areas such as 
Banff are interested primarily in having a holiday in immediately civilized set- 
tings but within reach of and in sight of beautiful mountain scenery. The 
same developments have taken place in the Alpine areas of Europe. 

Certainly a large influx of persons into the upper levels of the park creates 
maintenance and personnel problems. There is no reason, however, why this 
cannot be adequately handled as long as there is a positive attitude with respect 
to providing the facilities for people rather than a negative one of discouraging 
upper-level facilities and accommodations of inviting nature. I therefore feel 
very strongly that the funds which mission 66 provides should be allocated 
toward the primary purpose of providing the greatest pleasure for the greatest 
number of people. There is no question in my mind that this could be accom- 
plished by providing as elaborate facilities at a high level as funds and condi- 
tions will permit. The primary emphasis should be in this area. 

Very truly yours, 
Sipngy C. VOLINN, 
Attorney at Law. 


OctToser 18, 1956. 
Hon. Henry M. JAcKSson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I have followed the hearings on Mount Rainier in the newspapers 
and would have attended in person if my duties in the United States Air Force 
had not prevented me from doing so. 


85103—57——10 
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From what I’ve read, nothing was discussed relative to skiers, ski terrain, 
ski facilities, and winter activity. In a discussion of the future of our mountain, 
how can this be overlooked? 

Mr. Wirth evidently is too far removed from the Pacific Northwest and our 
recreational interests. Does he think our outdoor enthusiasts sit indoors during 
the winter months waiting for fair weather to come, at which time we can go 
to the mountains and chase butterflies and smell the flowers along with the 
tourists? Conrad Wirth is dead wrong. He’d better start looking for his 
butterflies somewhere else. I’m a ski enthusiast or, I should say, a ski nut: 
I’m crazy about the sport. It’s my athletic activity during the winter months, 
and there are thousands of other people around here who feel the same way. 
To get an idea of just how many there are of us, check some figures on the 
number of weekend skiers at the skiing areas in the Northwest last winter. 
The figures may astound you. Don’t let them, because this sport is still growing 
swiftly. There is at the present time a great need for new ski areas. A person 
with only a passive interest in the sport would have to be blind not to see the 
increase in its popularity and the certainty of jampacked ski areas in the future, 
some of which exist right now. 

Paradise Valley on Mount Rainier is the answer. It has the snow, the terrain, 
the altitude, and the location. If a hotel could be constructed, ski lifts built, and 
the area developed to a point which approaches its great potential, Paradise 
Valley could be an outstanding ski resort. 

The revenue that would be taken in by the park during the ski season, which 
carries into spring, would make the summer revenue at the present time seem 
insignificant. If nothing else, this alone should interest Mr. Conrad Wirth, 
who calls himself a national park director. 

Somehow, a great deal of development has taken place on Mount Hood, in 
the neighboring State of Oregon. At the 6,000-foot elevation stands one of the 
most beautiful ski-lodge hotels in the country, appropriately named “Timber- 
line.” A chair lift 1 mile long takes skiers and tourists up the side of the 
mountain, This lift operates all year round as does the hotel. Nothing has 
marred the beauty of that mountain and certainly, the people would not flock 
up there as they do, if the facilities did not exist. In contrast stands our 
Paradise Valley on Mount Rainier which, for some reason unknown to Mr. 
Wirth, people refuse to flock to. Instead of finding out why, it appears he has 
resigned himself to the fact that the people will not, and is attempting to pass 
mission 66, which, as far as the Pacific Northwest is concerned, is regression, 
not progression. 

Sir, I’m sure I speak for many when I say that any efforts you make toward 
progress on Mount Rainier will be greatly appreciated by the people of the State 
you represent in the United States Senate. 

Sincerely, 
Jay R. FRIEDMAN, 
Second Lieutenant, USAF. 


OcToBER 24, 1956. 


Mr. Franx H. SEAt, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Mr. Seat: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of October 17, 
relative to the problem of providing additional accommodations within the 
boundaries of Mount Rainier National Park under the mission 66 program. 

As you know, the National Parks Service is now studying the problem and 
will have available the suggestions, recommendations, and proposals made to 
this committee at the recent hearing in Tacoma, Wash. The record of that 
hearing will be kept open for the inclusion of statements such as yours until 
November 1. 

You may be sure that your recommendations for the park will be fully consid- 
ered both by the members of this committee and by the officials of the Nationa! 
Parks Service in our mutual efforts to work out sensible and practical solutions 
to the many complex problems involved. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. Copurn, Counsel. 
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City CENTER Moret, 
Seattle, Wash., October 17, 1956. 
Re upper level overnight accommodations at Mount Rainier National Park. 
SENATE INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My HoNorkep GENTLEMEN: My name is Frank H. Seal, president of the Wash- 
ington Motor Hotel Association of the State of Washington and owner and oper- 
ator of the City Center Motel in Seattle, Wash. 

I think it will be a most serious mistake to withdraw and terminate overnight 
tourist accommodations at the higher levels such as Paradise Valley in Mount 
Rainier National Park. I handle many thousands of tourists each season, and 
I can say at least 40 percent make some form of an inquiry concerning Mount 
Rainier and the facilities within the park. 

It would be my suggestion that our Government either furnish a loan to pri 
vate capital or by direct means, arrange to add many late, modern tourist motel 
and tourist facilities, and a good inn with a combination cafeteria and curio 
shop at Paradise. 

Locating motels at lower levels will be a serious error, and the proof of this 
is the small motels in the lower levels such as the Ashford district and others 
which have a very poor occupancy. Tourists want the high levels with good 
accommodations, and once they stay up at Paradise for any length of time and 
enjoy and witness that beautiful mountain, there is no other similar location. 

What we need is more first-class accommodations for more people. And they 
come here from all over the world to see and enjoy Mount Rainier and to elim- 
inate these facilities at Paradise will be a serious blow to the entire Pacifi 
Northwest as we have all done considerable advertising using Mount Rainier 
as One of our tourist lures. 

I have done considerable building in Montana and I can see no real problem 
in designing the proper building with steep roofs which can meet any deep snow 
or weather problems which may happen at Mount Rainier. 

My advice again is to restore and improve the facilities and arrange to handle 
an increased number of people with first-class accommodations. If I can be of 
any further assistance on this problem, do not hesitate to call on me. 

Very truly yours, 
FranK H. Sear. 


YAKIMA, WASH., October 24, 1956. 
SENATE INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. William H. Coburn, Staff Attorney.) 


GENTLEMEN: At the October 15 hearing in Tacoma on proposed tourist facility 
developments at Rainier National Park, Hon. Henry Jackson, chairman of that 
meeting, suggested that I submit to your committee a written statement of my 
position on this matter. 

Accordingly, I enclose herewith 17 copies of such statement, 1 for each member 
of the committee and 1 for the committee secretary. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Ira D. CARDIFF. 


Mount RAINIER PARK 
(By Ira D. Cardiff, Yakima, Wash.) 


“Improve Mount Rainier Park.” First try gilding the lily. 

Gentlemen, don’t waste your valuable time in trying to improve a diamond. 

Dame Nature spent several million years developing Rainier Park. What 
leads you to think you can do better? 

For the sake of argument, let us grant that you might improve upon the work 
of nature in producing a park ; this would not suffice. We want it the way nature 
did it—by “we” I mean the 159,900,000 who are not interested in profits from 
the park. In other words, you, aided by the infinite wisdom of the chamber of 
commerce secretaries, might go into the Smithsonian Institution and improve 
upon the dodo and the dinosaur. So what? 
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Rainier Park belongs to the people—-159,900,000 of them are not interested 
in making a few added dollars for the 100,000 auto dealers, transportation com- 
panies, and hotdog stands. In the name of fair play, let the park alone. Make 
it a capital offense to throw a burning coffin nail in it. 

Do you realize that you are a bit illogical if you employ an honest expert, 
who has spent more than a score of years in study and preparation for a tech- 
nical job, then talk about flouting his advice or listen to the suggestion of a 
chamber secretary to fire him? (Although none of those who appeared before 
your committee advised this, outside the committee they do.) 

Please, gentlemen, leave the park as is. 

Especially don’t be fooled by the plea for old folks, of which I am one— 
well above four score. After all, I must admit that I have no claims of special 
consideration, am only in the way—merely an obstruction to progress. It 
would be too bad, indeed, to build a tram for us oldsters and scare the animals 
out of the park—I mean the native animals, not the ones riding the tram. 

May I very respectfully bring to your attention the tragic fact that many 
of the interesting and valuable features of nature in America are either rapidly 
disappearing or are already gone. The wonderful arts and crafts, the myths and 
mores of the original natives are virtually lost, and unfovtunately the sub- 
stitutions of the white man’s myths and mores have been no improvement, 

Many of the esthetic features of our mountains, prairies, and canyons have 
given way to what we call progress. But we need not confine ourselves entirely 
to esthetics. Witness the early disappearance of our walnut forests—gone 
primarily for gunstock manufacture (for wholesale murder). Much of our 
valuable spruce forest, during the First World War, went the same road— 
for military planes. 

Many acres of fine bunch-grass prairie were permanently destroyed to pro- 
duce war-needed wheat. This land now produces only dust and despair. 

The prodigious waste of our iron, conper, lead, chrome, timber, oil, ete., for 
military purposes accentuates the tragedy. 

The great supply of fish has heen diven from our streams by pollution from 
war plants, or by obstructive dams. 

The native flora and fauna is so near extinct that the average vouth knows 
of them only from picture hooks. Many of these plants and animals were of eco- 
nomic value; many more of esthetic worth, and all of them of great scientific 
value. But they are gone—never to return—sacrificed to the sordid greed of 
man. 

These tragic facts are well realized by millions of good citizens—the Nation’s 
best citizens—but these more thoughtful people are virtually powerless before the 
organized profiteers, backed up a press run also for profits—enormous profits. 

There are some things in the world besides money—and Rainier National 
Park is one of them. Let it alone. 

Probably the most important feature of this effort to use, or abuse, this 
gem of America’s parks is danger from fire. USDA reports 145,180 fires in our 
national parks and forests last year. Of these, 134,800 were, man-caused— 
370 smokers’ fires per day. However, since these occur in the 5 or 6 summer 
months, it would mean, during the tourist season, over 750 fires per day. These 
fires burned over 8 million acres of forest, of a value far in excess of a hundred 
million dollars measured in timber loss. Measured in loss of water conservation, 
in destruction of native flora and fauna, the devastation is almost incalculable. 
The same loss, approximately, occurred the previous year, and each year previous 
to that for a decade or more. 

In view of our grossly careless habits, can we expect anything better than this? 

Gentlemen, may I urge you to focus your attention, your superior judgment, 
your patriotism, upon this tragic question for a moment. Statistics reveal the 
appalling fact that the daily per capita consumption of cigarettes is 7.2, and 
this figure does not include the roll-your-own, the cigars, or pipes. This figure is 
not a guess. It is easily ascertained from the revenue stamps which must be 
placed on each and every package of coffin nails. Thus the 50 million people who 
visited our national parks last year carried a potential hazard of over 350 
million fires. Is it any wonder that there were 750 man-caused fires per day? 
The wonder is that there were not more. 

Honestly, have we a right to expect to be able to conserve our national parks 
and forests under conditions such as this? 

Let us suppose we permit the construction of half a dozen high-level hotels 
in Rainier Park, and we have an unusually dry season. The park, on some 
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windy Sunday, is crowded with 50,000 people (with their 350,000 potential smoker 
fires), attempting to escape the heat of the lower levels; a strong southeast wind 
is blowing, and several fires get out of hand. 

Allow your mind to dwell upon this picture for a moment. The 2 or 3 narrow 
roads will become instantly jammed. Such fire-fighting equipment as the park 
may have will be completely blocked by the wild, uncontrolable crowd, and 
the great park will become a huge charnel house, not only of forty or fifty 
thousand people, but also all of the native fauna and flora of the park. In 
other words, there would be no more Rainier Park. Further, the anathemas 
of the world would be upon Congress for permitting such a condition to develop. 

May I respectfully suggest that Congress strictly forbid all smoking in national 
parks and forests? 

May I bring to your attention another feature of this question? During 
the hearing in Tacoma, the statement was frequently made that “Everyone, 
rich or poor, in the country, whether living in Washington or Maine or Florida, 
should be able to visit this magnificent park,” etec., or words to this effect. It 
is, of course, recognized that such statements are usually gestures; however, 
in legislating for this priceless gem, it is guite necessary to be realistic. All 
Americans—let alone people from other countries—cannot see Rainier Park, 
nor can half of them, nor a fourth of them see it. Let us assume the park is 
open 90 days of the year, though it rarely is open so long. Let us also assume 
that there is an average daily attendance of 5,000; this would spell 450,000 
per season or year. At such a rate, 355 years would be required to accom- 
modate all Americans. Further, 450,000 visitors per year, in a few years 
would render the place not worth seeing. 

In other words, every American cannot visit Rainier Park any more than 
everyone can visit a session of the United States Senate or everyone eat Olympia 
oysters for each Friday dinner, or even for one Friday dinner. 

The national parks director made the statement that visits to some of our 
unusually interesting reservations would probably have to be rationed. This 
is inevitable, and unless our statesmen soon face the problem of population 
control, it will be found that more and more of the desirable and valuable 
features of life will have to be rationed. 

I still feel that to ask our statesmen to expend their valuable time considering 
ways and means for a small minority to use a public park to increase its profits 
is fantastically foolish. 

It is hoped that your committee permits no further development or other 
vandalism of America’s gem, Rainier National Park. 


OcTOBER 29, 1956. 
Mr. HERBER R. WEST, 
Scout Executive, Mount Rainier Council, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Dear Mr. West: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of October 25, 
in which you advised the committee that anyone purporting to represent the 
Boy Scouts of America at the Mount Rainier hearing held on October 15, was not 
authorized to appear in an official capacity as representing your organization. 

Inasmuch as the record of this hearing will be carefully studied by the 
members of this committee and the officials of the National Park Service, I am 
taking the liberty of incorporating your statement in that record for the guidance 
of the readers. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H, Copurn, Counsel. 


Mount RAINIER COUNCIL, 
soY Scouts or AMERICA, 
Tacoma Wash., October 25, 1956. 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS OF THE INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 


GENTLEMEN: This is in reference to the hearing held here on October 15 rela- 
tive to appropriations and use of facilities at Rainier National Park. 

According to the October 16 news story in the Tacoma News Tribune, a repre- 
sentative of the Boy Scouts of America testified. This is to advise that the Boy 
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Scouts of America did not appoint anybody to appear at the hearing, we have 
made no statement nor made any stand in the matter of the Rainier National 
Vark, and wish to assure you that anyone representing himself as speaking on 
behalf of the Boy Scouts of America spoke only for himself. 

I do hope that any impressions left by any persons with reference to the 
Boy Scouts of America will be clarified by this letter. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Hersert R, West, Scout Evrecutive, 


OcTOBER 29, 1956. 
Mr. Pierre A, McKELLaAr, 
President, Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Dear Mr. McKetxar: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of October 
25, relative to the problem of providing additional accommodations within the 
boundaries of Mount Rainier National Park under the mission 66 program. 

As you know, the National Park Service is now studying the problem and 
will have available the suggestions, recommendations, and proposals made to 
this committee at the recent hearing in Tacoma, Wash. The record of that hear- 
ing will be kept open for the inclusion of statements, such as yours until 
November 1. 

You may be sure that your recommendations for the park will be fully con- 
sidered both by the members of this committee and the officials of the National 
Parks Service in our mutual efforts to work out sensible and practical solutions 
to the many complex problems involved. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiLiiaM H. Cosurn, Counsel, 


SPOKANE CHAMBER OF COM MERCE, 
Spokane, Wash., October 25, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murkay, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: The executive committee of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce at its October 22 meeting discussed the National Park Service’s proposal, 
under its mission 66 program, to establish Mount Rainier National Park pri- 
marily as a day-use facility. The plan as proposed by the National Park Service, 
which calls for the eventual removal of overnight lodge accommodations from 
the present scenic site and possible construction of lodge facilities at a low 
elevation site near the park boundary, was thoroughly discussed. The possible 
effects on the tourist industry of this State as a result of conversion of Mount 
Rainier National Park to a day-use facility were weighed. 

After thorough consideration, the executive committee of the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce approved the issuance of a statement to the Subcommittee on 
Public Lands of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, of which 
you are chairman, urging the continuation of adequate overnight lodge accom- 
modations in Paradise Valley of Mount Rainier National Park, with the belief 
that removal of these facilities would result in thousands of vacationers, who 
now visit the park, bypassing the area if it were to offer only day-use facilities. 

It is respectfully requested that the position taken in this matter by this 
organization be entered in the records of the Subcommittee on Public Lands 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, which is presently 
studying the National Park Service’s proposed program, 

Very truly yours, 
PIERRE A. McCKELLAR, President. 


SEATTLE, WASH., October 12, 1956. 
Hon. HENRY JACKSON, 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: I am writing to you to express my views on the 
subject of accommodations in Mount Rainier National Park. It seems that 
further steps are being planned to discourage people to visit the park. 
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Many of my friends and I feel that the ideas of Mr. Wirth, whatever may 
be behind them, are preposterous. Naturally, the commonsense approach to 
the problem should be to establish more and better facilities for the greatest 
number of people, which most certainly includes overnight accommodations at 
Paradise Valley. 

This can be sensibly accomplished on a year-round basis, within the national 
park budget, and if the project goes in the red—so what’? After all, Rainier 
is the gem of the Northwest; the people want to enjoy its beauty, and they are 
willing to underwrite the cost with their taxes. 

It goes without saying that any improvements and developments will not be 
allowed to spoil the beautiful natural setting in any way. 

May I remind your committee, also, that some years back cabins existed at 
*aradise. They were removed during World War II. Dormitory facilities 
used to be available during the winter season. These, too, were eliminated so 
that we have now only Paradise Inn which, as you know, is open only during 
July—August through Labor Day. 

It is time to work energetically for an improvement. That is what the 
people in this vicinity want, and all the tourists from other States would welcome 
decent overnight facilities at Paradise, too. 

You, Senator Jackson, will do your best, I know, being well acquainted with 
the situation. 

Yours very truly, 
HANS HOLLITSCHER. 


. 
Pato ALTO, CaALiF., October 15, 1956. 


Senator Henry M. JAcKSON, 
Senater Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
; Tacoma, Wash.: 

An expression from a citizen vitally concerned with welfare of our national 
parks changes contemplated for Mount Rainier outlined in mission 66 are con- 
sistent with prime purpose of preservation for which parks have been set aside. 
National parks are for spiritual, recreational, educational, and scientific benefit 
of all not for financial benefits of few. Present development at Rainier consti- 
tutes a threat to its scenic value. Facilities should be moved. Please include 
remarks in record. 

ROBERT FRENKEL. 


OcTOBER 30, 1956. 
Mrs. FRANCES MARSHALL, 
President, Roads to Paradise, Mount Rainier Resort Association, 
Ashford, Wash. 

DEAR Mrs. MARSHALL: In the absence of Senator Murray, who has not yet 
returned to Washington, I am acknowledging your letter of October 26 with 
which you enclosed a photostat copy of a letter from Max K. Gilstrap, chief, 
central news bureau, Christian Science Monitor, sent you under date of March 
27, 1956. 

In accordance with your request, both letters will be included in the record of 
the hearing held by this committee in Tacoma, Wash., on October 15. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. H. Copurn, Counsel. 


ROADS TO PARADISE, MouNr RAINIER RESORT ASSOCIATION, 
Ashford, Wash., October 26, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES E. MuRRay, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

De&AR SENATOR MURRAY: Mr. Walter Hewitt, a member of our Roads to Para- 
dise Resort Association, presented our views to your committee, at a public 
hearing in Tacoma, Wash., on October 15, 1956, in regards to overnight accom- 
modations within Mount Rainier National Park, Wash. 

Senator Magnuson asked Mr. Wirth if he knew where the Christian Science 
Monitor obtained their information, in regards to the article they published, 
about plans for Paradise Valley, Mount Rainier. Mr. Wirth answered, “No, sir.” 
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Our group would like to add this information, to our report we gave you in 
writing, ut the public hearing. We are sending you a photostatic copy of a 
letter we received from Max K. Gilstrap, chief, central news bureau, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, explaining where he got his information. 

It is our experience that Paradise Valley, Mount Rainier, is the greatest single 
tourist attraction in the State. To move facilities to a different place in Mount 
Rainier would cost the Government (or private enterprise) many thousands of 
dollars extra, due to the fact that the Paradise area is established with lights, 
water, and sewage system. Aren’t these factors the National Park Service 
should consider? 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. FRANCES MARSHALL, President. 


THE CHRISTIAN ScIENCE MONITOR, 
CENTRAL NEWS BUREAU, 
Chicago, [ll., March 27, 1956. 
Mrs. FRANCES MARSHALL, 
President, Roads to Paradise Resort Association, 
Ashford, Wash. 


Dear Mrs. MARSHALL: Please forgive the delay in my reply. I have been on an 
extended trip and have just returned to Chicago. 

My information about Mount Rainier National Park was obtained in a first- 
hand visit. For your purposes I suggest that you write directly to the acting 
park superintendent, Mr. Curtis K. Skinner, Mount Rainier National Park, 
Longmire, Wash. * 

Thanking you for your interest, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Max K. Gitstrap, 
Chief, Central News Bureau. 


UnITepD States SENATE, 
November 17, 1956. 
Mr. Hakry W. HIcMAN, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Mr. HiemAn: Thank you for your letter of November 12 concerning over- 
night accommodations at Mount Rainier National Park. 

I appreciate having your views on this subject and I have taken the liberty 
of forwarding your letter to the Senate Interior Committee in Washington, D. C., 
to be included in the record of our recent hearings on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JAcKSon, 
United States Senator. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., November 12, 1956. 
Senator Henry M. JAcKSson, 
Everett, Wash. 


Dear Sir: I am writing to express my opinion of the proposal to erect a chair 
lift and a large Government-subsidized hotel at Paradise Valley on Mount 
Rainier. 

I am opposed absolutely to any deviation from the purposes for which the 
national parks were established. They wili be patronized to their limits, and 
more, by the people to seek contact with nature in its original state. 

Furthermore, I am opposed to the chair lift and high-level hotel for these 
practical reasons: First, the weather on Mount Rainier is not suitable to attract 
continuous summer or winter patronage, the weather records proving this state- 
ment. The annual average precipitation at Paradise Inn is 99.35 inches. There 
is a little good weather in winter, but it is frequently interrupted by terrific 
storms which prevent engaging in outdoor sports. I know of many ardent skiers 
who intended to stay for a week or more and were driven out by storms. In 
summer a perfect day at Rainier cannot be equaled anywhere else in the world, 
but, unfortunately, the fine days are often separated by long periods of fog and 
rain brought in by the moist winds from the Pacific. The building of a magnifi- 
cent hotel will not attract and hold a crowd unless the climatic conditions are 
suitable. The fine hotel on Mount Hood has been a colossal failure. It must be 
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remembered that the annual rainfall there is only 84.41 inches and the average 
July temperature is 56° as against a much higher average rainfall of 99.35 inches 
and low July average temperature of 51.70° on Rainier. 

And as for the chair lift, it is entirely impractical for the general public, as an 
examination of the terrain will show. The area above Paradise Inn is bordered 
by glaciers with steep cliffs. The whole area is dangerous to anybody but top 
skiers. To provide and open a chair lift to the crowds which break ankles and 
legs weekly on simple practice slopes in the Cascades would be sheer folly even in 
clear weather. What would it be when a sudden storm or even a heavy fog 
sweeps in? I can recall how, in the Olympic ski team tryouts some years a 
several of the most experienced skiers in the United States became lost in the fog 
and never finished in the downhill races. 

I am a member of the Automobile Club of Washington, and, like many other 
members, consider that both the high-level hotel and the chair lift would be 
entirely unjustifiable undertakings. 

We trust that you will see the justice of this contention 

Yours truly, 


g 
Z0 


Harry W. HigMAn 


STATEMENT OF Roy B. HopkKINs, BEFORE THE SENATE INTERIOR AND INSULAR COM- 
MITTEE ON OVERNIGHT ACCOMMODATIONS AT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


I would like to make very plain at the beginning that the Washington Motor 
Hotel Association endorsed mission 66 in writing back in April of this year. We 
still feel the same except there have been some changes in the intervening 
time in the Department’s interpretation of what will be done. 

We disagree with the Department’s stated intention of discontinuing all over- 
night accommodations within the park at high level. We feel that this type 
of accommodation is essential to the public’s enjoyment of Rainier National 
Park. 

However, we feel that the Government, or the park department with Gov- 
ernment money, should not build overnight accommodations in competition with 
the privately financed operations and that if the department will give to private 
-apital adequate leases and space that private capital could do the job. 

Recognizing that at some future time it may be determined that private in- 
vestment could not do all of the job and that it may become necessary for the 
Government to build some high-level accommodations, we feel very strongly 
that equal space and opportunity must be given to private industry to offer 
competitive facilities. We feel that this method is the only way in which 
the demands of the public for accommodations and use of the park can be met 

In the future, if the Government finds it absolutely necessary to build accom- 
modations, we feel that an exclusive contract should not be granted to any 
one individual or company. In the past, this type of operation has had a tendency 
to restrict and strangle the full use of the park by the public 

Contrary to the statements of some groups that developments such as mentioned 
here will destroy, as they express it, the ecstatic values of the wild and primitive 
nature of the park, we believe that the park department and employees are 
perfectly capable of supervising and restricting the commercial developments in 
such a way that they will add to the overall enjoyment of this national monument. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN & HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
Seattle, Wash., October 9, 1956. 
Hon. WarREN G. MAGNUSON, 
YRainier National Park Hearing, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 


My Dear SENATOR: As one close to a great segment of the American public, 
namely, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, I am unalterably opposed 
to the so-called mission 66 which would place Rainier National Park, as well as 
all our national parks, at the mercy of programs formulated by the National 
Parks Service without due consideration for the people who use such facilities. 

I am particularly distressed at the possibility that the Park Service intends 
to spend $2,670,000 to transfer official park headquarters to a site outside the 
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jaurk and that the expenditure of this money provides no facilities for the public. 

I also understand that it is a purpose of mission 66 to eliminate overnight 
ccommodations at Paradise. Further, it apparently contemplates abandon- 
ment of all future plans to develop modern accommodations and facilities. Such 
a program, in my opinion, cannot help but result in a serious decline of tourist 
volume in this State. As a consequence, airlines, buslines, railroads, hotels, 
restaurants, and all those employed by these and other comparable businesses 
would inevitably suffer. 

I am glad to note that both you and Senator Jackson have already expressed 
yourselves as opposed to mission 66 and it is my earnest hope that data developed 
at the hearing on October 15 will succeed in bringing the Park Service’s plan 

nto some form of regional reality in connection with Rainier National Park. 
Very truly yours, 
DavE BECK. 


A REAFFIRMATION OF DEVOTION TO THE NATIONAL PARK IDEA, BY THE CASCADIANS 
or YAKIMA, WASH., AN OvuTDOOoR CLUB 


The Cascadians are a group of people numbering in their active membership 
men and women gainfully occupied in such divergent fields as medicine, cattle 
raising, fruitgrowing, banking, teaching, engineering. We have in common a 
love of wilderness recreation. We feel a strong sense of obligation to our 
children and to their children to preserve those wilderness values which enrich 
our lives. 

The National Park Service is custodian not only to the national parks but 
to the national park idea which has been under incessant attack since the parks 
were first established. We feel that the Cascadians, too, are custodians of this 
idea. We feel that in the current Mount Rainier National Park controversy 
the national park idea is the real object of attack and that it is advisable for us 
to restate our views, which follow. 

Mount Rainier belongs to the Nation, not just to this State. Mount Rainier 
National Park is considerably more than a dollar trap. Despite the woefully 
inadequate accommodations and developments decried by advocates of modern- 
ization, the overwhelming grandeur of the mountain draws increasing thousands 
of visitors every year. To us this indicates that those for whom the park was 
established are visiting it. We reject the spa idea, and will continue to resist 
every effort to Europeanize the park. 

Offered as bait for those who see only the dollar-trap value in Mount Rainier 
is the claim that luxurious accommodations will attract numerous conventions. 
This carnival, or circus, concept of the park’s value we energetically oppose with 
the interpretation of the national park idea, which conceives of the national 
parks as shrines. By way of comparison, we note that men hunger for shrines, 
and clamor for circuses. 

The parks were not intended to satisfy the desires of everyone. Some people 
look at Mount Rainier and think, “So what?” Their right to visit the park 
is as well established as is ours. We do deny their right to tramways that 
will allow them only to think “So what?’ at a higher elevation. Any attempt 
at a multiple-purpose program for the park will result only in the destruction 
of those priceless values which, while invisible to Mr. So What, are so very 
substantial to us. Shrines and circuses are incompatible. 

We want to stress this point, that the parks were never intended to satisfy 
the wishes of everyone, but only of those who think of them as we do. There 
is nothing selfish or revolutionary in this. There is a division in human needs 
and desires, long recognized and not in communities where, for instance, every- 
one is taxed to pay for tennis courts. Perhaps we don’t play tennis, but a 
portion of our money is used to set aside public ground for those who do play 
tennis. Perhaps we like to roller skate, and look upon the courts as a wonder- 
ful place to practice our sport. But tennis courts are for tennis, and society 
will back up the tennis players if we challenge the fact. 

In the same way the national parks are for those who see them as shrines, 
and not for those who like to mine, to cut timber, to hunt bear, to play golf, 
or to build an ultrafashionable spa on the European model. 

We also feel strongly that park standards must not be lowered to satisfy 
the clamor of skiers for comfortable uphill devices. Most of us are confirmed 
and able skiers. Our unanimous opinion is that Mount Rainier, and in par- 
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ticular the Paradise Valley side, because of storm, mild temperatures, and 
southern exposure, is the last place we would go to spend our skiing dollars in 
search of good skiing snow. But our prime objection is that the national 
park idea must be degraded to provide a huge skiing development. Leave us 
our shrines to pass on to our children. There are places far superior for skiing 
outside the park. 

Washington is full of beautiful mountains. Though on a smaller scale, there 
are other areas just as scenic as Mount Rainier. Ideal sites for commercially 
developed recreation areas abound. The continuing attack upon the national 
park idea is without foundation in need. We join with other organizations 
who believe as we do in seeing to it that no wedding of the shrine and the circus 
philosophies is attempted. 


United States Senator Henry M. JAcKSON, 
Chairman, Committee of Congress Considering Aspects of Mission 66 Af- 
fecting Rainier National Park and the State of Washington: 


The Washington State Department of Conservation and Development, through 
its division of progress and industry development, has been advertising and 
promoting the scenic and tourist attractions of Washington State continuously 
since 1945, and the State has been carrying on this work since 1937. The 
division operates with an advisory group appointed by the Governor of the 
State, known as the Washington State Advertising Commission. During the 
last four years we have been spending at the rate of $500,000 each biennium 
to make the State’s vacation attractions better known to the people of the 
United States, and have built the annual volume of out-of-State visitors from 
less than a million travelers to 3,500,0000 visitors in 1955. Their expenditures 
within the State have increased from an estimated $90 million annually to 
$150 million a year. 

The foremost and No. 1 attraction to these out-of-State visitors has been and 
is Mount Rainier and Mount Rainier National Park. It is my considered opin- 
ion and that of the advisory commission members, that to abandon overnight 
accommodations at a high level within the park which would be available to the 
Alpine Meadows and the great glacial system of the park would be a mistake 
and a serious blow to the conveniences offered the visitors who come here. 
The majority of them expect and demand such accommodations. We do not 
believe that adequate accommodations which would satisfy these tourists could 
be developed at a lower level outside the park. 

We ask that you consider the fact that there is no other location in the 
United States, or for that matter the world, which offers the majestic grandeur 
of a snowcapped peak, rising 14,410 feet from sea level, with a glacial system 
that surpasses that of the European Alps. We know of no other park with 
mountain meadows which display so many hundreds of varieties of colorful 
wildflowers. We feel that this park, which belongs to the people of the Nation, 
should be made available to them for convenient use, in surroundings which 
contribute to their comfort and leisurely enjoyment. 

For these reasons we believe that modern overnight accommodations should 
be provided at a high level within the park, adjacent to these attractions, 
preferably by private capital, but if private capital is not available, by Govern- 
ment assistance. 

WILLIAM A. GALBRAITH, 
Director, Department of Conservation and Development, 
State of Washington. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 13, 1956. 
Sen. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash.: 

National Parks Association opposed to elaborate tourists facilities or resort 
development in national parks. Visitor enjoyment predicated on appreciation of 
natural features unimpaired. Mission 66 provides basis for sound decisions for 
wisest services over 10-year planning period. Should not be disrupted by ar- 
bitrary proposals for undesirable facilities for superficial entertainment designed 
to produce local profits at expense of sound planning. 


Frep M, Packarp, Eavecutive Secretary. 
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THE WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF ARCHITECTS, INC., 
Seattle, October 12, 1956. 
C. Morrison JOHNSON, 
President, the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 

Dear Mr. JoHnson: As professional men, vitally interested in the development 
of our State, we of the Washington State chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects demand the opportunity to know and evaluate the mission 66 plans 
for Mount Rainer National Park. 

With the chamber of commerce, we acknowledge the importance of the policies 
which dictate the future of Mount Rainier, perhaps Washington’s finest single 
natural asset, to every citizen of this State. 

Sincerely, 
James J. CHIARELLI, President. 


PUYALLUP CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Puyallup, Wash. 

The joint statement of Senators Henry M. Jackson and Warren G. Magnuson 
before the Subcommittee on Public Lands of the Senate Interior Committee, 
April 13, 1956, seems to express the general thinking of the board of directors 
of the Puyallup Chamber of Commerce. 

Public parks are of little use if they cannot be enjoyed fully, although care 
must be taken to guard the original thought that first brought about the estab- 
lishment of our national parks. 

Therefore, it would seem that an immediate survey of potential recreational 
facilities for Mount Rainier National Park by experts outside the Park Service, 
would be of value to Government and to private business, and it would aid in 
the formation of a policy best for now and for the future. 

Such a study would show the percentage of the park area that would be needed 
tor accommodation and recreational facilities, and also the percentage which 
would be closed to those things, but open to mountaineers, aesthetic nature 
lovers, etc. 

There seems to be no question of whether there could be such facilities within 
the park, but who should pay for such accommodations. The Park Service 
apparently says that the Government should not and that private business will 
not. While a study could go a long way toward helping to solve this dilemma, 
it is difficult to understand Mr. Wirth’s statement that Government support and 
maintenance would be tantamount to extending a tax-financed subsidy to fewer 
than 3 percent of the’ park visitors. Many local people do not visit the park for 
the lack of good recreational facilities. This must also be true of visitors to 
the region—and this, of course, has a strong adverse effect on our economy. 

This organization does not purport to know the best site for recreational 
facilities or overnight accommodations within the park, although the head of 
Stevens Canyon has been suggested. It does, however, believe that daytime 
use Of Mount Rainier National Park is not enough, and that the owners of the 
property should expect proper planning for its fullest use. 

Water H. Dasset, President. 


WASHINGTON StTaTe Resort ASSOCIATION, 
Kent, WasuH., October 11, 1956. 
Mr. ConrAp WIRTH, 
National Park Director, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The Washington State Resort Association at their 1956 annual 
convention have adopted a resolution protesting the governmental spending of 
public funds for construction of motels, hotels, etc., which would be in direct 
competition to private enterprise. 

Yours sincerely, 
DEWEY Martina, President. 
Ky Fox, Secretary. 
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EVERETT CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 
Everett, Wash., October 11, 1956 
Mr. WiLLIAM H. Cosurn, 
Council for the Committee, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Dear Mr. Cosurn: The following is a statement of the views of the Everett 
Central Labor Council on mission 66 for inclusion in the record of the hearing 

The Everett Central Labor Council has taken action to protest certain provi 
sions of legislation recently passed by Congress, which legislation is commonly 
referred to as mission 66. 

If that portion of the legislation to which our people object is enforced it 
means that all overnight accommodations in national parks will be abolished and 
will require that all such accommodations operate outside the boundaries of the 
parks. 

We believe this is an impractical, unfair imposition on tourists, vacationists, 
and others who might otherwise enjoy the full benefit of the scenic beauty as 
well as the recreational facilities of our national parks. 

We are particularly interested in Rainier National Park and Olympic National 
Park and we voice our objection to you with the request that you use your 
influence to have stricken from mission 66 that portion requiring abolition of 
overnight accommodations within the parks. 

We are not opposed to the bill in its entirety, but we do vigorously object to 
the provisions to which we refer in this letter. 

Sincerely, 
Everett HieGins, Secretary 


SEATTLE, W Asi 
Mr. WILLIAM H. Cosurn, 
Council for the Committee, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 
DreAR Mr. Copurn: After reading the article which appeared in the front 


section of the PI on Sunday, October 7, I have been made to feel very sorry for 
the Automobile Club of Washington, the Seattle and Tacoma Chambers of Com 
merce, and that “large assortment of tourist, travel, and transportation groups.” 
The general idea of the article was to convince a great many people that they 
should back the full development of Mount Rainier Park simply. because certain 
commercial interests were doing so. 

It seems too many people have the opinion that our national parks and monu 
ments are huge business enterprises which are to be exploited to their fullest 
capacities. Perhaps we should build a huge concession stand on top of Mount 
Rainier and make it accessible by tramway (painted green, of course, so it will 
not detract from the wilderness aspect). Perhaps, too, we should erect two 
large, modern hotels; one at Paradise and the other at Yakima Park. These 
buildings should be constructed in accordance with the latest architectural ad- 
vancements and of only the finest materials so that they will exhibit the degree 
of man’s technological advancement to the viewer atop the mountain gulping his 
malt and hotdog. 

Nonsense?.. I'm not°so sure. It is certainly the trend toward which our 
society is moving. In our concernted and blind efforts to get rich we have 
forgotten to take proper care of our natural heritage and we have forgotten to 
take care for the welfare of the generations which will come. It seems that 
the organizations previously mentioned need a refresher course in the original 
purposes of our national parks. 

To get to the point, I am behind Mr. Wirth 100 percent. Let’s keep Mount 
Rainier Park inviolate in accordance with the original purposes of all national 
parks. It is pure folly to believe that we will lose tourists by doing so. It is 
common knowledge that the tourists increase by the thousands each year. It 
is also known that most of them come from States where natural areas have 
long since been destroyed and exploited by man. There is planty of room for 
hotels, concessions, etc., outside Mount Rainier Park. Let's not destroy, through 
ignorance and greed, the most precious feature of our park. The wilderness is 
a fragile thingeasily interfered with and easily destroyed. It is the one thing 
for which all people in our complicated world are finding a continuously greater 
need. 

Very sincerely, 
RicHARD BAYNE. 
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THE IzAAK Watton LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Denver, Colo., October 12, 1956. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 
(Attention: Mr. William H. Coburn, clerk.) 

GENTLEMEN : I regret very much that I shall not be able to attend your Tacoma 
hearing at which you will hear testimony relative to National Park Servic 
plans for Mount Rainier National Park. 

We have studied the plans issued by the National Park Service in their mission 
66 program for Mount Rainier National Park, and we have likewise studied 
the objections and proposals published by various local interests. 

We believe that the Park Service proposals are in general sound and realistic 
and in accordance with the purposes and policies of the National Park System. 
We continue opposed to the construction of any tramway up the mountain, and 
we are opposed to the Park Service constructing at public expense elaborate new 
lodge facilities at Paradise, or elsewhere in the park, for operation by con 
cessionaires. 

We have within the past week visited Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
and are impressed at the advantages to all concerned in having overnight 
lodging accommodations largely concentrated outside the park at Gatlinburg 
We believe this to be sound policy in a park where a majority of use is day 
use, and a majority of overnight use is by campers. 

We note the Park Service intends to continue operation of the present lodge 
facilities at Paradise for a period of time until new facilities have been de 
veloped at more suitable lower elevations. It would appear sound, consequently, 
that further consideration of new lodge facilities at Paradise be delayed until 
such lower elevation facilities have been constructed and provide data based 
on actual experience. 

Respectfully, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
National Conservation Director. 


SEATTLE, WasSH., October 12, 1956. 
Senator JAMes E. MuRRAy, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 


DeaR SENATOR Murray: As a resident of Seattle and frequent visitor to the 
Mount Rainier National Park, I wish to express my opinion on the overnight 
accommodations within the Mount Rainier National Park. 

For many years many of my friends and I have spent our weekends in summer 
as well as in winter within the park and we would consider it a very serious and 
painful loss if the overnight accommodations were closed down. This area of 
outstanding national beauty is a major attraction for residents of the State of 
Washington as well as for tourists from throughout the Nation, and I believe 
it would be a serious blow to all of us to curtail the recreational facilities in that 
area. The majestic beauty of Mount Rainier is a source of spiritual satisfaction 
and inspiration to healthy living throughout all the seasons of the year and the 
closing of the overnight accommodations within the park would seriously jeopar- 
dize the endeavors of all those who try to promote the appreciation of natural 
beauty and to develop the love for outdoor living and healthy sport in the young 
generation. At a time when we are all concerned with the problem of leading 
the young people’s desire for diversion and recreation into healthy channels. 
we would consider it a grave mistake to diminish the recreational facilities in 
the Mount Rainier National Park instead of increasing them further and secure 
the enjoyment of this unique area for generations to come. 

Sincerely yours, 
SUSANNE FREESZ. 
Trebor F'REEFSZ. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., October 11, 1956 
Senator JAMES E. MuRRAY, 
Tacoma, Wash: 

DeAaR SENATOR MurRAyY: Thank you very much for your letter October 1, con 
taining the information about the hearing concerning accommodations on Mount 
Rainier. 

As I am not certain whether I will be able to be present in person in Tacoma, 
I would like to put my views about this subject on record to be included in the 
testimony. 

It has pained me very much to hear about the intention of closing the accom 
modations at the 5,000-foot level. The tendency should be rather to improv: 
the existing facilities on this unique spot. I know if the accommodations wer 
adequate, many people from all over the country would spend their vacatior 
there. 

In my opinion the national parks were established to provide recreation and 
enjoyment for the greatest possible number of people. This purpose would be 
defeated by reducing the already limited facilities. 

Very truly yours, 
MARGARET BLOCK 
(And others) . 


Kine County COMMISSIONERS, 
Seattle, Wash., October 11, 1956 
SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Seattle, Wash. 


GENTLEMEN: The Board of King County Commissioners in regular session on 
October 8, 1956, on motion, passed Resolution No. 16760 suggesting that all civi 
clubs in this area; especially the Seattle and Tacoma Chambers of Commerce ; 
immediately petition the Federal Government to appropriate funds for the ex- 
pansion and improvement of the Paradise facilities in our Rainier National 
Park in order that the public might further enjoy this great recreational and 
outdoor attraction. 

Very truly yours, 
BoarD OF CoUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
Ropert A, Morris, Clerk of Board. 
By RALPH R. STENDER, Deputy. 


RESOLUTION NO, 16760 


Whereas the Pacific Northwest is fast becoming the vacation and playland for 
a large segment of people of the United States and Canada; and 
Whereas an important part of this recreation is Paradise of the Rainier Na- 
tional Park; and 
Whereas there is a distinct need to expand and improve the facilities at 
Paradise by the Federal Government : and 
Whereas the Board of King County Commissioners is putting up a bond issue 
of $1 million for the expansion of the King County Park system: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolwed, by the Board of King County Commissioners in regular session on 
this 8th day of October 1956, That all civic clubs in this area, especially the 
Seattle and Tacoma Chambers of Commerce, immediately petition the Federal 
Government to appropriate funds for the expansion and improvement of Para- 
dise in our Rainier National Park in order that the public might further enjoy 
this great recreational and outdoor attraction. 
Passed this 8th day of October 1956. 
J. A. GIBBs, 
Wm. H. Sears, 
DEAN C. MCLEAN, 
Board of County Commissioners, King County, Wash. 


Ropert A. Morris, Clerk of Board 
By RALPH R. Srenver, Deputy. 











